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LEHER OF TRANSMITTAL. 



To the Hon. Robert M. La Follbttb, 

Governor of Wlsconaln. 
Dear Sir: — I have the honor of presenting to you, a^ la required by 
law. the thirty-third annual report of the transactions of the State 
Horticultural Society, embraiclns the papers road and the discuseions 
which followed at our yearly meetings, one of which was held In the 
city of Madison tn February, 1903, and the other in the city of Omro . 
In August oil the same year. 

We have also published the reports of the several local societies In 
the state. We also show the amount of money received from the 
state and the manner the same has been disbursed during the year. 
' All of which is respectfully submitted. 

J. L. HEaiBST. 

Secretary. 
Sparta, Wis., Novemiber, 1903. 
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ACT OF RE-ORGANIZATION 



AND LAWS BELATING TO THE 



WISCONSIN STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIKTY. 



CHAPTER 151, I^WS OF 1879, AS AMENDED BY CHAPTKH 11. 
LAWS OF 1887. 

Secticin 1. The executive committee of the Wisconsin Slate Horti- 
cultural Society slmli berealter conBlst of the prealdent, secretary and 
treasurer of said society, and of one member from each congresslonjal 
district of the state, eald members from the congressional districts ta 
be chosen annually by the county an4 local horticuttural societies in 
their respective dlstricta* 

Section 3. The present officers and executive committee of aald eo- 
ciety «hall hold their respective offices until the Tuesday next succeed- 
ing the first Monday In February, and until their successors are ap- 
pointed. 

Sestion 3. It shall be the duty of said society to aid in the forma- 
tion and maintenance of county and local horticultural societies, to 
promote tlie horticultural Interests of the siate by the bolding of meet- 
ings for discussion ; by the collection and dissemination of valua£Ie in- 
formation In regard to the cultivation of fruits, flowers and trees 
adapted to our sol] and climate, and In every proper way to advance 
the fruit and tree growing Interests of the state. 

Section 4. The annual meeting of the society for the election of Its 
officers, the transaction of general business, and the consideration of 
questions pertaining to horticulture, shall be held at such time and 
plocei as may be determined at the last preceding annual meeting. In 
case of the failure of euch meeting to so determine, the executive 
board n&y call such meeting by giving at least thirty days' noCice to 
each member of the society. 

Section 5. All vacancies In the offices of aald society may be filled 
by the executive committee; and should there be a failure to elect a 
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member of the ezeciitive i^mmittee In any district, the vacancy mar 
be filled by a two-thirds vote ol the meniberB of the society present at 
any regular appointed meeting. 

Section 6. It shall be the duty of the secretary of eald society to 
make an annual report to the governor ot the state of the tranBactions 
of the society, including an itemized account oi all moneys expended 
during the year, in addition to such matters as are now specified in 
the law relating to the same. 



CHAPTER 526, LAWS OF 1889. 

Section 5. And further, there shall be i^inted annually upon the 
approval and order of the commiasionets of public printing, ten thou- 
sand copies of the transactions of the Wisconsin State Agricultural So- 
ciety, the samo to emibrace the reports of the county and other agricul- 
tural societies, and such matters pertaining to the agricuKural indus- 
tries of the 6tate as shall be deemed !m>portaiit, provided the whole 
number of printed pages shall not exceed tour hundred. Seven thou- 
sand copies of the transactions of the Wisconsin State Horticultural - 
Society, the same to embrace Euch abstracts of reports of county and 
other horticultural societies, and euch matters pertaining to the horti- 
cultural intercBts of the Etate as shall be deemed important, provided 
that the whole number of printed pages shall not exceed two hundred. 
Eight thousand copies of the transactions of the State Dairymen's As- 
Eo'cLatlon. the same to embrace such other mattete pertaining to the 
dairy interests of the state as shall be deemed essential, provided that 
the whole number of printed pa«es shall not exceed two hundred. 
Twelve thousand copies of the report of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station ot the State University, provided tha.t the whole number of 
printed pagea shall not exceed two hundred and fifty. Two thousand 
copies of each of said reports to be bound separately in cloth, all others 
singly in paper. 

Section 6. The report provided for in the preceding section shall 
be distributed as follows, through the superintendent of public prop- 
erty; Fifteen copies to each member of the legislature, fifty copiM to 
the Slate Horticultural Society, ten copies to each county agricultural 
society, and district industrial'-aasociatlon, which embraces two' or 
more counties and furnishes the State Agricultural Society a report 
ot its proceedings, to each of the tour societies nam«d In the preceding 
section, fifty copies of each oil the reports of tlie other three societiea, 
twenty-five copies of each of the reports to the library of the state 
university; to the governor, lieutenant-governor, secretary of state, 
state treasurer, attorney general, atate superintendent of pubIlCF|g> 
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etructlon, railroad conunteBioner and Insurance commissioner, tweaty- 
five copies each; tu tbe state auperintendent of aerlcultural insiitutee, 
Atty <»pieB; to tbe auperinten<tent ol public property, comiiilEsioiijer ol 
labor statistics, adjutant-general, quartermaster general, state board 
ot liealth, each ten copies; to each public library in the state, two 
copies; to each state normal school, two copiee; to eaob of the state 
charitable and penal inatitutlonB, one copy; and the remalnins copies 
to the reepeetire societies for distribution by their Gecretaries. 

Section 7. In no case shall the number ot printed pages in any re- 
port provideo lor in the act exceed the nuaximum numiber specified, ex- 
cept upon written lequest of tlie officers subniitting the same, and then 
only upon previoua written approval ot a majority of the commisaion- 
ers of public printing, eio-cb application and approval to be Sled with 
the secretary of state. 



CHAPTER 417. LAWS OF 1889. 

Section 1. The governor is hereby authorized to set apart by proc- 
lamation one day In each year to be oibaerved as a tree planting or ar- 
bor day, requesting all public scbooia and colleges to observe the same 
bv suitable exercises, having for their object the imparting of Knowl- 
edge ot horticulture, in the department known a& arboriculture, and 
the adornment ot school and public grounds. 

Section 2. This act shall take eftect and be in force from and after 
its passage and publication. 

Approved April 16, 1SS9. 



PURPOSES OF; APPROPRIATION. 

Section 1459. Statutes ol 1898, as amended by Chapter 320, Laws of 
1901. 

Seetion 1459. The Wisconsin State Horticultural Society is a body 
corporate by that name, with the general powers and. privileges of a 
corporation bo far as applicable. It shall be the duty of tbe society to 
aid in tbe formation and maintenance ot county and local horticultural 
societies, to promote the horticultural interests of the state by holding 
meetings for discussion thereof, by the collection and dissemination ot 
infornmtlMi In regard to the cultivation oC fruits, flowers and trees 
adapted to the soil and climate of this state, and in 'other proper ways 
to advance the fruit and tree growing interests thereof; and tc 
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purposes only It may take, hold and convoy real and personal property, 
the former not exceeding five tfaoufand dollars In value. For the pur- 
pose of «>iding In the accompllBhinent of Buoh objecte the society shall 
be entitled to receive twenty-two hundred and fifty dollars annually 
from the state treasuiy, two hundred and fifty dollars of which shall 
be tor the ouUntenancc ot experiment statioos. 



EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE; SECRETARY'S REPORT. 

Section 1469a, Statutes cI 1S9S. 

Section 1459a. The executive committee of said society shall cou- 
sist of the ipresident. secretary and treasurer thereof, and one member 
from eacb congressional district in the state, these to be choeen annu- 
ally by the county and local horticultural societies in the respective . 
d'Jstricts at such time and in such manner as the state society may 
prescribe. The executive committee may fix the time and >place tor 
holding the annual meeting of the state society, if the last meeting 
thereof failed to do bo, and may call such meeting by giving at least 
thirty days' notice to each member; said committee may also BII all 
vacancies in the ofBces of the socJety, and it a mienaber ot such com- 
mittee is not elected Irom any congressional district the vacancy may 
be filled by a vote of two-thirds of the momibers of the aociety present 
at any regularly appointed meeting. The secretary of the society shall 
make, in October of each even numbered year, a report to the governor 
cf the tranEactions thereof, including an itemized account of all moneys 
expended since the last report was made. , 



No. 224, S,] (Published May 16, 1903, 

CHAPTER 259. 

AN ACT to amend gection 1459 of the statutes of 1898 as amended by 
chapter 320 of the laws of 1901, relating to tne state horticultural 
society and making an appropriation. 

The people of the State ot Wisconsin, represented in senate and assem- 
bly, do enact as follows: 

Section 1. Section 1459 of the statutes of 1898 as amended by chap- 
ter 320 of the laws of 1901 is hereby amended by strlhing out the 
words "twenty-two hundred and fifty dollars" where the same aoDear 
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in saJd section 1459 as amended, and by inserting in lieu thereof the 
words "four thousand dalla.i^," so that said section wheo so amended 
ehall read as follows: Section 1459. The Wisconsin state horticul- 
tural society is a body corporate by that Dame, with the general pow- 
ers and prlvtlegee of a corporation so far as applicable. It ahall be 
the duty of the society to aid in the formation and maintenance of 
county and local horticultural societies, to promote the horticultural 
interests of the state by holding meetings tor discussion there<rf, by 
the collection and dissemination of information in regard to the cnlti- 
ration of trufts. flowers and trees adapted to the soil and climate of 
tU» state, and in other proper ways to advance the fruit and tree 
growing Interests thereof; and for such purposes only It may take, 
hold and convey real and personal property, the former not exceeding 
Ove thousand dollars in value. For the purpose of aiding in the ac- 
compli sbment of such subjects the society shall be entitled to receive 
four thousand dollars annually from the Btate treasury, two hundred 
and fifty dollars of which shall be for the maintenance of experiment 
stations. 

Section 2. This act shall take effect and be In foree from and after 
its passage and publication. 

Approved May 14, 1903. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS. 



CONSTITUTION. 

Article 1. Tills society shall be known as the WiEconaln Stste Hor- 
ticultural Society. 

Article II. Its oblect Etiall be the advancement of the art and sci- 
ence o[ horticulture throughout the state. 

Article III. Its members shall consist o[ annua! mcmberH, payin;; 
an annual fee of one dollar, which also shall entitle the wife of such 
member to the privileges of full membership; of secretaries of local 
horticultural societies reporting to the state society, who shall be ccm- 
sidered meniibers exotficio; of life mentbers paying a fee of Ave dollars 
at one time; of honorary life memliera, who shalL be dlstineulahed for 
merit in horticultural and kindred sciences, or who thaJl confer any 
particular benefit upon the society; and honorary annual roemborg, 
who may by vote, be invited to parttcipcte in the proceedings of the 
Eociety. 

Article IV. Its o£B^cer« shall consiat of a Preeident, Vice-President. 
Hecording Secretary. Corresponding Secretary, Treasurer, Superintend- 
ent and an Executive Board, consisting of the foregoing officers and ad- 
iJlKonaJ merahers, one from each congress! tmal district of the state, 
five of whom shall constitute a quorum at any of its mee4;ing8. In ad- 
dltlon to the foregoing' o.fflcers, the preeidenta of ail local horticultural 
locietiea reporting to. this society shall be deemed honorary members 
and ex-o/ficio vice-presidents of this society. All offlceiB shall be elected 
by ballot, and shall hold their office for one year thereafter, andi until 
their successors are elected; provided, the additional executive mem- 
bers may be elected by the county or local horticultural societies of 
their respective districts. 

Article V. The society shall hold its aaniial meeting for the elec- 
tion of officers, commencing on the first Monday in February. II may 
also hold a meeting in December of each year, at such place and time 
at; may be decided upon by the society, or tbe executive committee for 
the eslilbition of fruit andi for discussions, and such other meetlQf fQT 
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discussions and exbibitionB as the executive committee mAy direct, at 
such tline and place as the executive board aliall de^iRoate. 

Article VI. This constitution, with the aocompanying by-iaws, may 
be amended at any regular meeting by a two-thrrds vote of the mem- 
bers preeent. 



BY-LAWS. 

I. The president shall preside at meetlngB, and, with the advice of 
the recording secretary, call all meetings of tiie society, and have gen- 
eral aupervlsltm of the affairs of the society, and shaJI deliver an an- 
nual ndda-esA upon some subject connected with horticulture. 

II. The vice-president shalt act in the absence or disability ot the 
president, and perform the duties of the chief officer. 

III. The secretary shall attend to all the correspondence, shall re- 
cord the proceedings of the society, preserve all papers belonging to 
the same, and superintend tie publication of Its reports. He shall alsi 
present a detailed report of the affairs of the society at its annual 
meeting. He shall also endeavor to secure reports from the various 
commdttees, and from local societies ot the condition and progress of 
horticultufe In the various illstrictB ot the stale and report the samo 
to the society. It shaJI be the duty of the secretary to make an annual 
report to the governor ot the state of the transactions of the society, 
according to the provisions of the statutes for state reports. 

IV. The treasurer shall keep an account of all moneys belonging to 
the sociely and disburse the same on the written order ot the presi- 
dent countersigned by the secretary, and shall nuake an annual report 
of the receipts and dlsbursementa, and furnish the secretary with a 
copy of Uie same on or before the flrat iHy of the annual meeting. Th-s 
ti'easurer elect shall, before entering upon the discharge of the dutiej 
of his offlce, give good and sufflclent bonds for the faithful performance 
ot his duties subject to the approval of the executive couLmlttee. 

V. The executive boardi may, subject to the approval of the society. 
manage all Its affairs and] Oil vacancies In the board of officers; three 
ot their number, as designated by the president, shall constitute a 
finance comni^ttee. 

VI. It ehsll be the duty of the finance couMolttee to settle with the 
treasurer and to examine and report upon all the bills or claims against 
the society which may have been presented and referred to them. 

Vn. Tlie standing committees of this society shall be as followe; 
1st, Committee on finance, cmtslstlng of three members; 2d, Commit- 
tee on nomenclature and new fruits, oonsfsting of three members; 3rd. 
Committee on observation, as now provided. Said committee to be 
ftpp^nted annually by the executive committee ot the soctetj. 
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Cooper. J. H R. D. No. 7, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Carroll, Richard C St. Anthony Park, Minn. 

CalmcB, Gertrude M Ellsworth, Wis. 

Chrlstlanson, H. C O^koah, Wla. 

Cook, Mrs. G. T R. D„ Ctoro, Wla. 

Darrow. E. T. , R. D. No. 21. Omro, Wla. 

Duro, Karl Bangor, Wis. 

Everett, E Madison, Wis. 

Edrwards, A. J Pt. AtklnBOn, Wis. 

Everltte, C. H .Racine, Wis. 

Frees, A. B Omro, Wis. 

Taee, Peter Madison, Wis. 

Finkle, G. L Appleton, Wis. 

Floyd', Mrs. S. G Eureka, Wis. 

Farohan, Ernest Stevensvlfle. Wis. 

Fairbanks, Z. C Traverse City, Micli. 

Glbbs, Oliver Prescott, Wis. 

Gaynor, J. A Grand Rapids, Wis. 

Hatch, A. L Sturgeon Bay, Wis, 

Howie, Jno WaunaEee, Wla. 

Herbst, J. 1,. SDarta, Wis. 

Hemtbrook, F. H Waterford, Wis. 

Hoops, Robert New London, Wis. 

Huffman, J Monroe, Wis. 

Holmes, W. H Waupaca, Wis. 

Hang, H. ; Box 78, Graettlnger, Iowa. 

Hacer, W. B .Hlckorr, Wla- 
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HUDtl0:r, Mrs. D.. Lake HIIIb, Wli, 

Hatcb, C. A Rlchl&nd Center, WU. 

Hall, W. M Rush Lake, Wla. 

Hewlett, Mrs. Marcta Osbkoeb, Wis. 

Harland, F. W Wauhe^a; Wis. 

Ihrig, J. J Oshkosh, Wis. 

JohnBoD, H. C Gates MIIIb, Ohio 

Jonee, G. D Wausau, Wis. 

Jeffrey. Geo. J 629 7th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Kelley, A. N Mineral Point. Wis. 

Kaufman, Herman Marshfleld, Wis. 

Kellogg, L. G Rlpon, Wis. 

Kenrlck, W. J Station B, Milwaukee, Wis. 

LaPay, Wm Stoughton, Wis. 

Landweer, G Medford, Wis. 

Logan, R. J Greenfield, Wis. 

Loope, A, I North East, Penn. 

Latten, L. P Omro, Wis. 

Menu, J. J Norwalk, Wis. 

Moyle, W.J Yorkville, Wis. 

McLay, O. R Janeaville, Wis. 

Milward. James Madison, Wis. 

McKee. E. E Picketts, Wla. 

Miller, E. L. 1302 State St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

McLean, A. C 703 State St., Madison, Wis. 

Mutch, S. S Elroy, Wis. 

Mutschman, A. T Boscobel, Wis. 

Mueller, Mlas E. T Calhoun, Wla. 

Main, A. O HortonvUle, Wis. 

Nye, Bdwln Appleton, Wis. 

Nelson, J. N Waupaca, Wis. 

NIchol, Bdner S Seymour, Wis. 

Noyea. S. B Oshkosb, Wis. 

Ovenden, F Madison, Wis. 

Olaon, Jam>eB P Rlpon, Wis. 

Payton, A. J Oahkoeh, Wis. 

I, C. L Baraboo, Wla. 
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Pfaender, Wm New Ulm, Hlim. 

Pbilipson, C Oelikosta, Wis. 

RlcharttsoD, G. L Chippewa Falls, Wla. 

Reek, Joseph Neenah, Wis. 

Rhelngane, E. C Cblppewa Falls, Wis. 

Rundell, H. F Livingston, Wis. 

Reynolds, B. M Prescott, Wis. 

RustI, C. O Blue Mounds, Wis. 

Ramsey, Mrs. Robert BaraJmo, Wis. 

Ramsdell, C. H Menomonee, Wis. 

Reltbrock, Fred 107 Wlsconslii St., Milwaukee, Wla. 

Remington, R. R Baraboo, Wis. 

Smith, Irving C Green Bay, Wis. 

Smith, S, S Green B^, Wla. 

Stark, BVaak Randolph, Wis. 

Spry, Jno Ft. AtkinsMi, Wis. 

Schultz. J. L Lake Mills, Wis. 

Street. H. G Hebron. 111. 

Smith, G. B Green Bay, Wis. 

Skewee, Edwin B Union Grove, Wis. 

Sandsten, E. P Madison, Wis. 

Sidney, J. A Poplar, Wis. 

Sheldon, B. T. Omro, Wis. 

Sperbeck, M, V Osbkosh, Wla. 

Stead, Mrs. E Omro, Wis. 

Steele, W. H Pewaukee, Wis. 

Smiti, B. H Tiffany, Wis. 

To<rfe, Wm Baraboo, Wis. 

Toole, W. A Baraboo, Wl9. 

Tracy, Ba-neet E Wonewoc, Wis. 

Trelevan, Mrs. Joseph Omro, Wis. 

Trelevan, Jos»i* Omro, Wis. 

TIeman, Mrs. Sarah Eureka, Wis. 

Thrall, Mrs. W. E Omro, Wis. 

Tbomipson, Cheater J New London, Wis. 

Utter, Delbert •• Cald'well, WU. 

Utermark, C. I. L Somerset, Wis. 

VanlooD, John La Crosse, Wis. 
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'ffhitcomb, R. C Monroe, Wis. 

WiUiamfl, Daniel Oconomowoc, Wis. 

WlUlamfion, W. D Madleon, Wis. 

Zahrt, P. H Bortonville, Wla^ 



lU MllMORlAh HEMSISBS. 

B. F. Adame, O. C. Oook, Fred C. Curtis. Cbarlefi El. Dolton, E. W. 
Daniela, S. I. Freeiborn, E. 3. Goff. peter M. Oldeon, C. H. Qreenman, 
B. S.. Hoxie, J. S. Harris, JoB«4)h Hobiblne, A. G. Hanford, Daniel Hunt- 
ley, Jas. Holmes, Samuel Himt, P. A. Jewell, Etnily L. KellogE. P. W. 
Loudon, Geo. E. Morrow, Geo. A. Mason, W. H. Morrison, Cyrus Minor, 
B B. Olds, J. C. Plumb, Peter Peffer, Geo. H. Robbins, J. M. Smith, 
Wm. Springs. D. P, Smith, Mrs. J. M. Smith, M. A. Thayer, Mrs. A. G. 
Tuttle, E. Wilcox, W. S. Lawrence. Mrs. Charlotte E. Lewis, Henry 
Tarrant, Z. K. Jewett, D. G. Rogers. 
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Barnes, A. D., Waupaca, Arctic nursery and fruit farm. 

Chappell, F. H., Oregon, grower and dealer in nursery stock. 
Coe. Converse & IMwarda Co., Ft. Atkinson, iieneral nursery. 

Prance, N. E., Platteville, State Bee Inspector. 

Hardin, F. A., Weyauwega, small fruit grower and nursery. 

Hatch, A.- L., Sturgeon Bay, nursery and small Iruits. 

Houser, John F,. Onalafika, email fruits and vegetables. 

Hanchett, Will, Sparta, small fruit grower, 

Herbst, J. L., Sparta, small fruit and poultry, 

Kellogg, L. G., Ripon, smaii fruit a. specialty. 

Kellogg, George J.-. & Sons, Janesville, Belle Cottagt Fruit Farm. 

Kreutzer, A. L., fruit and stock farm. 

Loope, T, E., Eureka, orchard and amall fruits. 

Marshall, S. H., Maple Bluff Farm, Madison, Wis., plums and cherriea. 

Philips, A. J., West Salem, GueinBey cattle and nursery. 

Riley, A. S., PordeeviUe, nursery stock In generaJ. 

Seymour, A. N., Mazonmnie, small fruits. 

Smltti, 1. C, Oreen Bay, vegetables wid small fruits. 

Spry, John, Ft. Atkinson, grower of small tmUs and plants. 

Smltb, O. B., Green Bs7. sardener and seed potatoes. 

Tuttle, A. O., Baraboo, small fruits. 

Toole, William, Baraboo, pansr spMlallsL i 

Underwood, X. K„ lake City, Minn,, J«well Durierr- 
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OtflCEtiS FOR 1901 



President, T, E. Loope Eureka. 

Vlce-Preflldent. F, C. Edwards Ft. Atkinson. 

Secretary, J. Jj. Herbst Sparta. 

Treasurer, L. G. Kellogg Rlpon. 

Corresponding Secretary, S. H. Marshall Madison. 



EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
The President, Secretary, and Treaauter, CK-offieio; S. H. STarsMil, 
MadisorT, Wm. Toole, Baraboo; F. C. Edwards. Ft. Atkinson; Daniel 
Williams. Oconomowoc; Geo, J. Jeffrey, Milwaukee; W, P. Bussey, 
Omro; J. J. Menn, Norwalk; C. A. Abbott, Appleton; A, L. Kreutzer. 
Wauaau; D. fc. ..lodan, Eagle River; L. A. Carpenter, Fond du Lac. 



COMMITTEE ON NOMEaJCLATURB. 

A. L. Hat«h Sturgeon Bay. 

A. J. Ddw&rda ...Ft. Atkinson. 

A, A. Parsons Omro. 



COMMITTBB ON LBOISLATION. 

Cbarlsi HlrKblnger Baraboo. 

B. H. Marshall Madison. 

A. L. Kreuttw WausBU. 



COMHITTSEI OK FINANCE. 

Irrlni C. Smltli -. Gretn B^. 

R. J. Oo« Ft. AtUnion, 

L.' F. Lalten Omro. o | Q 
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COMMITTEE ON REVISION OP FRUIT LIST 

Geo. J. Kellogg Lake MIIU. 

A. L. Hatch Sturgeon Bay. 

J. L. Herbet .....i Sparta. 



COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 

L. G. Kellogg HIpon. 

D. C. Converae PL Atklneon. 



COMMITTEE ON TRIAL ORCHARDS. 

Bx-officio, President and Secretary; S. H. MarBhall, Madison; L. G. 
Kellogg, RijxMi; A. J. Philips, West Salem. 



SUPERINTENDENTS OF TRIAL ORCHARDS. 
T. E. Loope. L. G. Kellogg. A. J. Pailips. 



TRIAL ORCHARDS. 
Wansau. Eagle River, Medtord. Poplar. 
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FEUIT LIST. 



A LIST OF FRUITS GROWN BY MEMBERS OF THE 
WISCONSIN STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
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TREES AND SHUUBS RECOMMENDED. 



EVERGREENS. 

For screens and windbreaks— Norway Spruce. Balsam Fir, Wtlte 
Pine. 

For hedges and screens for shearing — Norway Spruce, American Ar- 
lior Vitae, Red Cedar. 

For lawns and cemeteries — Norway Spruce tot ba^kgroundfi. For 
groupe— American Arbor Vltae, Hovay's Golden Arbor Vitae, Pyramid- 
alls Arbor Vltae,. Siberian Arbor Vitae, Juniper Excelso, with Protot^ 

tiOD. 

For small lawn decoration — Juniper Suctca, Arbor Vitae. Hovey'" 
Golden Aiibor Vttae, Arbor Vltae Pyiamidalls. 



DECIDUOUS TREES. 

For cemeteries — Cut-leavod Birch. Wisconsin Weeping Willow, Weep- 
ing Poplax. 

For lawnE — All named above, and. In addition. Laurel leaved Willow, 
Mountain Ash Oak-leaved. Mountain Ash American, Mountain Ash Eu- 
ropean, Maple Cut-leaved, Maple Norway, Kentucky Coflee Tree, Ca- 
talpa, Speclosa, Elm . American. Elm Scotch. Eim Weeping. European 
White Birch. 



SHRUBS. 

For cemeteries — Hydrangea Paniculata, Cornus Phlladelphus, Tr?e 
Lilac, Splrea Japonlca. Splrea Van Houtil. Wahoo (American Straw- 
berry Tree), Bschorda Grandlflora. 

For lawns — All named above, and, in addition, Purple Barberry, Pur- 
ple Fringe, Upright Honeysuckle, Wlgella Rosea. 

For screens and hedges — Upright Honeysuckle, Barberry Rod 
Fruited. 
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ROSES. 

Twelve beet varieties hybrid perpetual— Paul Neyron, Mrs. J. 11. 
Laing, Gen. JacquemlDot, Dinsmore, Marshall P. Wilder, Coquette des 
Blanches, Earl of DufFerin. Jalee de Margottla, Vick's Caprice, fiagna 
Charta, Pr:nce Camille de Rt^an. General WaehingtMi. 

HosB roeeB, (our best varieties — Perpetual White, Salet, Paul Fon- 
tine. Henr; Martin. 

Climbers, five best varietleB— Prairie Queen, Ruasel's Cottage. Seven 
Sisters. Gem of the Prairies. V:ctor Verdler. 

Hybrid china — Uadaoi Plant! er. Madam Hardy. 

Brier roses — Persian, Harrison. 
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TRANSACTIONS 



Wisconsin 5yi>6 floniculiural Society. 



Annual Winter Meeting. 



The Annual Winter Meeting of the Wisconsin State Horti- 
cultural Society- was held at Madison, February 3d, 4tli ^d 5th, 
190:3. 

The morning session, February 3rd, was called to order at 
9 A, M. by President T. R Loupe. 

Ker. MJr. TJpdyke, of Madiaon, led in prayer. 

The President announced the following committee on Fruit 
Awards : Meesra, George T. Tippin and L. G. Kellogg. 

Eeoeption Committee: Messrs. F, O, Edwards, S. H. Mar- 
shall and A. J. Payton. 

A short recess was then taken, to enable the members to be- 
come acquainted with each other. 

At the close of the recess, Mr. L. G. Ktellogg moved that Mr. 
Tippin of Missouri be made honorary member of the Society. 
Carried. 

Mr. John Harris, of Minnesota, on motion of iCr, Philips, 
and Mr, Thompson of Illinois, on motion of Mr, Edwards, were 
both also made honorary members. 
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NEW VABTETIES OY APPLES. 

Mr. F. H. Ohappel : I was called upon by our friend, the Sec- 
retary, to talk to you about the now seedlings that I have intro- 
duced, or have looked up and experimented with. I have only 
noted down the names of the kinds, so I have to refer to each 
kind. 

Walworlh Seedling originated in Walwortli county, so we 
have called it Walworth. Probably it iTOuld be a good thing 
to show you an apple or two of them ; here are some of the 
smaller ones. A young bearer and the apples hang on the ends' 
of the limbs like a weeping willow and boars very lieavily and 
hanga to the tree well; seems hardy, with no blight, very fine 
quality, and we tliink it is going to l)e an apple for our climate 
that will be thought much of. 

Pittsfield Stripe. It originated in Kew York state, Otsego 
county, town' of Pittsfield, on my father's own- farm in the 
comer of a rail fence, close to the road side, leaned its branches 
over the road, so that people would drive up from the road and 
pick, I sent down there for scions and grew them. The old 
tree must be over 80 yeai's old and doing well at the last re- 
port It is very hardy, free from blight, a straight, healthy, 
amootih-barbed tree. A young tree that I sot out two yearn ago 
last fall, a little over two inches throngh, had 786 big apples 
oin it last season, and all the heavy winds we had Inst fall never 
blew off half a dozen up to the time of late picking. 

Jersey Pippin. Tliis is an apple that was on the place that 
I am now on, tliat I have lived on over 34 years, and when I 
came on to it it had been out to pieces badly because it was a 
spreading tree and they wanted to plow imder the tree and 
thought they would cut off some of- the limbs ; tlioy cut off some 
which wore 5 or 6 inelies through, whicli hastened the ti"ee be- 
coming worthless and I dug it up a 3'ear ago last fall. It ha8 
borne very heavy oro]T8 of fine apples. It is something likfLthe 
Longfield in. sliape and quality, and I have taken 25 barrels off 
that tree, besides windfalls in the fall of 1880. It has b(*n a 
very hardy tree and healthy. I have some of the young trees, 
but only a few fruiting as yet. Tlie apple is a little greasy 
when there is any wet on it, and shows very fine, smooth skin. 

Murphy Greening. Originated in the \o\vd. of Dnnn. bt ra. 
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man uamed Murphy. It is a green apple, changing to yellow 
when it is matured. This is late fall and early winter. 

Murphy's Blush. That is a tree'that is over 50 years old and 
has borne heavy crops of apples of fine quality^ rather acid, 
smooth and handsome, medium size, with a blush on one side 
and pale green on the other. 

Forest Greening. Tliat is a ixiund, handsome, gi'een apple 
and is extra quality. It was taken from the woods on an ad- 
joining farm wbererl live and it is one of the finest in quality, 
perhaps, ~that yaw will find in any apple known, and seems very 
hardy. 

Dich Secdlinij. Seedling of the Snow apple, or Fameuse, as 
you may oaU it. It will keep till late in the^ummer, looks like 
the Snow apple very much, smooth, handsome and mild flavor, 
full as mild as tlie Snow apple, but a little on the yellowish on the ■ 
inside. 

Louise. That is a Canada seedling; originated near Abbots- 
ford, Canada. A large apple, sometimes has been known to 
grow four nches through, it is claimed, by the man who sent mo 
scions from Canada. It took the first prize in London, England, 
and the merit pKize, also; and then in. Ottawa, Canada, it took 
the $10 first prize as being the best apple known there. Veiy 
handsome, upright tree ; ojie of tlie handsomest trees I ever grew, 
in shape. 

Dominion Winter. Very hardy tree ; I think will stand any 
hardship of cold winters or drouth that any crab tree will stand. 
I never saw the tree that will excel it for that purpose, and it 
tsears gocd cro]»s and holds m'cII to the tree without blowing off. 
All the winds we had last fall scarcely blew off an apple, unless 
there happened to be a wormy one on the tree. They are a fine 
eating apple, medium size, yellow when it is fully matured, and 
will stand all the wind that, a bnrr-oak will stand and not split. 

Hay Apple. !M!r. Ray lives within three mile^ of this place; 
ho claims that it is a fine green a]>plc, flattened something like 
the Rhode Island Greeninp', not as lai^. It was on a farm over 
50 years ago at A rena, Wliite county, and he brought mc some of 
the scions and I planted it. The appea are very mild and good 
and he values it very highly and claims he grants 100 trees when 
he can get them gi'own. 

I have many other varieties that I am exjM^rimcnting with, 
but no sufficiently tested to give to the public. 

■ i:.q,t.c.::o,GOO»^IC 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Philips: Perhaps I ought to aay a word' in regard to 
this last apple, I saw that apple in Otonomowoc first, and then 
I went to his house and he shoH-«d ine the report of the Canada 
Ontario Society in 1886 and, they said it was an early bearer 
and one of the best apples they had on exhibition at their winter 
meeting, N'ow that was saying quite a good deal, and I got 
scions right away and went to growing it It is everything 
that he says in the nursery; I have had it bearing in the nur- 
sery, where it is very hardy and it does not blight But there 
was one peculiar thing about it. I received the Canada reports 
right along until last year, and from 1886 up until last year it 
was never mentioned in the Canada report About five years 
ago I wrote the secretary and president of the society that had 
recommended it in 1886, and asked them why it did^ot appear 
,in the reports, and they said it was an apple that they did not 
know anything about ; it was spoken of before they had anything 
to do with the Society. I sent them samples and they said it was 
too poor a quality of apple to grow in Canada. 

Mr. Edwards: I would like to ask Itr. Ohappel if he has 
grown the Forest Winter j or if anybody here knows anything 
about it 

Mr. Ohappel : I do not know it 

Mr. Edwards: I was at Oconomowoc this winter, and one 
of the f niit growers here was growing these "Forest Winters ;" 
ho classes them with the Seek-no-Further. Where lie got them 
I do not know, but they are, in my judgment, a better eating 
apple than the Seek-no-Further, He was desirous of getting 
some trees to plant, but there is not anybody growing them. 
ITiey appear something like tlie Ben Davis, and I was wonder- 
ing whether anybody was growing them, or knew anything about 
them. It is not a sweet apple, but it is a very pleasant eating 
apple; if I were to take my choice between this and the Seek-no- 
further, I would certainly take the Forest Winter ; that is the 
name that he has a.ttatdied to it 

Mr. Buehler: I thought that we had the same apple, hut the 
descriptions do not eompara 

Mr. Edwards : What is the description of your apple ? 
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Mr. Buehler: It is quite large and pretty hard ; we think it 
3 rather poor quality to eat. , 
The President : What is the color ? 
"Mji-, Edwards : The color is something like the Pewaukee. 



APPT.es safe to PT^AI^T in WISCONSIN. 
A. Clark Tuttla 

By Wiaconsin, we mean the good orchard locationa in the south 
half of the state except the tier of counties bordering on Lake 
Michigan. 

A variety of apple safe to plant in this section, described 
above, must certainly be hardy. It must not be subject to blight- 
It must have passed through, without serious injury, one or 
more of those winters which Providence has placed here oc- 
caaionaUyto test our fruits and flowers. It is not safe to plant 
an apple whose record shows that it was killed or badly injured 
during the winter of '84 and '86. We have had no winter 
since that would test varieties. We do not consider the "North- 
western Greening" safe, because the original tree killed in an 
ordinary winter and a sprout from this tree killed in the winter 
of '84 and '85. (It has been tested and failed to pass.) Other 
seedlings that have not passed through a test winter unscathed, 
are unsafe. 

The Wealthy is a tested seedling, and although not as hardy 
as some of the Russians, it may be considered safe for our best 
locations. The original tree of the Newell's Winter, has been, 
flouri^ing since the spring of 1844. It has withstood all the 
test winters of the past sixty-two years. The soil of its loca- 
tion is quite sandy and it does the beet on light soils. Wolf 
River has been tested and ranks with the Wealthy for hardiness. 
There may be other seedlings that have stood the test. The 
I>uchees, for three decades has been at the head of the whole list 
of apples, for hardiness. Of the two hundred Rnssian apples, 
that have withstood the test for hardiness in. this state, at least 
• 12 have proved productive and not subject to blight. The 
following are the names arranged as to season : Farly Cham- 
pagne, Lowland Riaspberry, Tetofski, Antonovka, IXuchess, Jled . 

i;g„.o XjOOgIc 
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Wino, irilK>niiiI..T'n.]ifii- Swi-r^i. T.-iiirrK^l-!. Aiiisii.i, Boikf.i and 
"Rcpkii Mnleiika. 

Tlic oarliosl. kiiuwii a]:].\i; Kurly r[ia(ii]Kifnic, lir-Hits this list 
The BRCond on tho list is Txuvliiml ■RasjiU'i-rv. Jt iu bound to 
be tho most pipnlar vers' rarly apjilc in the, Fnilcd States. Is 
partienlnrly siiitod to the faiicv basket trade, iii^ it is larpp, 
handsome and of exee]>lioiin]ly fine (iinility. 

Red Wine is the liandsomo apple. !Mojt beantifidly e.nlorcfl 
than any peach, a vivid (rarniiiio, over s])Fead with the most 
delicate white blnom. Aa it shows tlivmifili-the ilee]> fri'een foli- 
age ivo douht if there is iniylliinjr in fruit that i^nrpnsses it in 
exquisite heanty. It is rather tart for eatinsr otit of hand bnt 
makes a fine pie. 

ITibri-nal isveryhanly. Tliat i^ it-^ frrcatest piiinf. Itprrows 
in locations where even crab apples fail. 

Prolific Sweet is recommended by T)r. IToskins nf Vermont, aa 
"the mcvst valuable commercial sweet apjile." It is very hardy 
and a superb frrnwer in liotli orc]iar<l and niirscvv. Xever saw 
any blijrbt on it whatever. 

Lonfifield has twip blifrlited ouee or twice but did not shorten 
its crop and tlie second year after, no siirn fif the blifrht eoiUd be 
seen. It lx>arg cnormonwly evoiy year. Oflcu overbears which 
causes the fmit to Im? small. Tliat is the ease with all varieties 
tJiat overb-ear and the crop should be thinned. 

The Anisim is another heavy, annual beam-. It is one of the 
very few that promise to take a place near the top as a com- 
mercial a]>ple, lis it is covered with a dark, rich red color and 
will not show bmisc. Tho oldest tree nf this kind we have, was 
left to stand in the nursery now, the scion from ivliich it grew,. 
came from Ekissia in ISfiP. Since 1874 if has borne every 
year but one aiid that was the year in which a late frost killed 
all fruit blossoms. A beaten roail runs alonir near the tree on 
the' cast side and a stiff blue jrrass sod has fed it for more than 
twenty-five years. For a tenn of years it Mill produce twiee as 
much as the Fauieuse and commands as hiiib a price, side by 
side. Tliey oix-n bright anil free from scab. A neighbor of 
ours shipped several ban'cls of Anisim to St. Paul, the autumn 
of 1900, which netted him over and above freight and commis- 
sion $!i.Ofl per barrel. At the same time .Tud pl.Tce, his Wealthy 
netted $l.riO ]wr barrel. The same neichbor shipjied to Ihilutli 
this last fall, and the Anisim sold for >i=-l-.00 per garrel, as 
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high as quotations for extra Jonathans at the same timo, in 
Ghioa^ markets. Another neiglibor received $1.00 per barrel 
more for his Anisims, at Diihith, than for his Wealthy. 

The Boiken is the least known in Wisconsin of any of the 
twelve. We had not fruited it till this year. It does well in 
Northern Vermont and in the vicinity of Quebec. Prof. Ma- 
Goum of liie Ottawa Ebtperiraent Station, Ckhada, speaks highly 
of it It is hardy and productive, and is said to keep till June. 

Repka Malenka is the variety that if picked carefully into bar- 
rels, in the orchard, left unheaded till moisture passes off, then 
headed up and placed in a cool cellar till June will open in per- 
fect order, with color that will dazzle the eye. The tree is a 
healthy, ^e grower in nursery and orchard. Is apt to over- 
bear, out that is a good fault and easily con^ted. It beats 
the shy bearer 75 per cent. Nlo blight. The fruit is medium in 
size, striped with bright red, quality good, much better than 
Ben Davis. Holds its brisk tart flavor till Juna No trouble 
to keep this apple till the T-owland Raspberry ia ready to use, 
without any cold storage. 

This list of twelve is succeeding throughout Wisconsin, not- 
withstanding the great amount of talk against it gy our nur- 
serymen and becoming popular wherever the trees are old enough 
to bear. It is the only lot of apples that has passed through 
all the hard winters since 18.t0 without injury and ready with a 
crop the next year. 

The following is a list of the safest of tlie -\merican apples 
which are doing passably well, where white oaks will flourish. 
Plumb's Cider^ Talman Sweet, Titter's Eed, Mcintosh Red, 
Haas, St. Lawrence, Bailey Sweet, Seek-no-further, WiHow 
Twig and Blue Pearmain. 

To sum this up, let me ask you to take these ideas as coming 
from one who has spent forty-five years in Wisconsin studying, 
writing and experimenting to. try and ascertain what varieties 
of apples will grow in our State. He has been styled "a Kus- 
sian Orank," and is proud to merit the title. But will say in 
all earnestness that he is after the hardy, enduring varieties, be 
they Kussian, American or seedling apples and is ready to talk 
and work for any and all those apples which have withstood 
tho test 
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DlSCUStjION. 

Mr. Philips: In regard to your atatement about the birth 
and death of the Northwestern Greening, you made a statement 
about the first three sprouts coming up and dying, and it's not 
being a safe tree to plant, — how do yon get your information ? 

Mr. Tuttle: Mb*. Daniels was considered the introducer of 
the Greening. 

Mr. Philips: Yes, he was ; he bought the scions. 
. Mr. Tuttle: Well, in the summer of 1884, I think it was, 
this Society had a Summer meeting at Green Bay, Mr. Ihiniels 
was present, and as I understand it from several that were there, 
he was asked how it was about the original tree of the North- 
western Greening; he said he understood that it died; that it 
was winter-killed, but he said it had thrown up another sprout 
and he thought it would bear the next year. Well, then we 
heard from parties, that that sprout kille<l in 1884 and 1885, 
which was the winter following this summer meeting. That is a 
point that I would like to know, whether it is so or not. 

Mr. Tuttle, Sr. : I got my opinion of the hardiness of that 
apple from Mr. Daniels. He eame before the meetii^ at Green 
Pay in 1884 and wanted to talk about his apple. He had not 
talked long before some one said, "How long since the tree died V 
He said, "I do not know, but I understand it is dead. There is 
a hardy sprout that came up again that will bear next year." 
Now that tree has been recommended as perfectly hardy by 
some, but the only tree that I had in the nursery that killed in 
the top in the winter of '98 was the Northwestern Greening. I 
have seen young trees that have killed root and branch in the 
nurseries. I do not believe when there comes a winter like 
1884 that there will be enough left in Wisconsin to count. 

Mr. Philips: When this apple was first put out by Mr. 
Daniels it was an attractive apple, and I took quite an interest in 
it, and I think it was in 1882 that I heard for the first time that 
the old tree was dead.. I went up there, and Mr, Hatch, son of 
the man who planted the tree, sent a man out with me and he 
showed me the old tree, and it was not dead. It did not look as 
well as I expected, and Mr. Hatch explained that Mr. Daniels 
had cut the tree to death for scions; people were hard up for- 
winter apples and were trying it at different places. After a 
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while it was reported again that the old tree was gone, and I 
thought if it was entirely j^one that people ought to know it, and 
I went up there and Ifr. Barnes and I drove out to see it. The 
property had changed hands, a Xorwegian had bought it and he 
did not know anything about the tree, but we found it, and still 
the tree was not dead. That was ahout 1894. Wo found the 
old tree had grown to about ten inches in diameter and somebody 
had cut it off squarely with an axe to within two inches above 
the surface of the ground, and around that stump where it vras 
cut off it was sprouted, and sprouts had come out thick all the 
way around, and the lai^r ones had crowded the smaller ones 
out, and those larger sprouts stood up about as high as this ceil- 
ing, just as thick as they could stand. They had not home any 
yet. I cut out some scions and brought them home and gave 
Prof. Goff some of them. Now we can say what we please about 
that apple, but I have been to five different liorticultural meet- 
ings this winter, in Iowa and Minnesota, and all over iJie north- 
west, as far north as Lake Minnetonba they are growing those 
apples, and everybody told me that it is a fine apple for cold 
storage, keeis way along into the summer. It has got as far 
down as Jffisaouri and they have a large number of trees planted 
there. With me it is a^ hardy as the Wealthy, but it is a bad 
tree to crutch, I found ten trees last summer near home, that 
were ten years old, and they had to he propped up, but the apples 
were jiist as nice as those on the tables, 

Mr. Barnes: - If there is anything on God's earth that I am 
proud of, it is the Northwestern Greening apple tree, and I want 
to say here, I am ■willing to stake my reputation on the North- 
western Greening, provided yon will plant it on prairie clay 
soil. Never plant it on deep, black prairie soil if yon expect 
success. It will grow in sandy soil and produce as good results 
as any apple tree I know of. It was my privilege to judge the 
apples at various fairs in the northern part of this state for the 
last two or three years, and I found tliat the fartlier north you 
go, when planted on good clay lands, the finer the Northwestern 
Greening trees are. 

JTr. Tippin : I am very mudi interested in this discussion of 
the Northwestern Greening. I can report to you that my first 
interest was brought aliout through my relation with Mr. .1. O. 
Plumb, of Milton, who ia now dead. Perhaps not many of you 
know it, but wo grew his trees for him, a majority of them, in 
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iri'isc.iiri a iiiiiiilior of yearn Iifforo ho iliftil, and among tlose 
variplics lliat lie wjif i\<'wn lo !k> frmivn wiis tho Northwestern 
GrppniTifr. iunl U]niii tlir .etrfii^xtli of what he faiA, I>elievinff H to 
bo thp coininfT n]}[Ho for your stale, and the majjnificenoe of the 
trre as a niiisoi-y trr<', uonic of tlinn were planted in our country. 
One ort-liiiri! witli which pcnir of yon f^ntlemen have some ae- 
qiiaintaneo has 200 trees in it; another, 10 milea north of otir 
city, Sprinjrfielfi, has TOO tree'ont of those trees that were ^rown 
from frrafts nent from your mm state; they come info bearing: 
reasonably early, when alxnit six years old, and have borne well. 
Wehavo hail the apjilcs of those 100 trees in storage two seasons 
in Spriiifrfielil. The erop of lSi)0 was stored hy one of our 
iieiffhl>ors, and the ero]i of lfi!)l was stored by myaelf. The 
tree is verj' yonnp, and we ])aehed 45 Iwi-rels of the crop of '91 
and pnt them in storajre the 1 fitli day of September. Ihat would 
1)0 a little early np here, I presume, and was a little bit early in 
our coimtrj', but we were paekinp his Grimes Golden, and they 
were pretly near i-eady, and he insisted that we pack these at the 
same time, at> we did. Five months ■ after that we took those 
a]>plfH out of storaj^, all except one barrel that ^vas overlooked, 
that we tOf>k out a month later, making six months for that, and 
I want to sny in defense of this apple, that as far as it has shown 
itself down there, that it was remarkable ; it showed no deteriora- 
tion whatever, and no diseoloration: I had qnestioned the ad- 
visability of irrowinii; the trees, lxH:anso we had felt that it was a 
nortliern api>le, bnt I was so imprn^sed with its success up to this 
time that we sent to Towa and boiipbt 200 trees and planted them 
for onrselves last sprinjr. As to its hardiness, I cannot say 
further than that we had the most severe trial in oiir orchards in 
southern "\[is-io\iri in 1 808, when the thermometer went down to 
30 deijrees below zero without any waminfr, and these trees 
stood the tost as well as any others that I know of. 

Mr, G. -T. Kellopfi:; I was at the JIHnnesota meeting this 
winter, and Wyman Elliott, pcrhaj'ie the beet fruit man they 
have in the state, taking all tliinjrs into eflnsideratitm, reported 
for the liest thrne hardy apples for the eastern district: Duchess, 
Wealthy and Northwestern Grijening'. I have never seen any- 
thinji; that indicated tenderness of the variety- except the first 
trees that I have planted. Tlie first half dozen trees that I re- 
ceived from Daniels himself eame to me blackhearted; the 
tronble may iiave boon from pruning. I have never seen any 
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M'intevkillinf; in my niiraerv oi- any oreliards in the sontliern 
part of tliP state, and from tip. fiiet tliat Wyman Elliot puts it in 
tlie list of the he?t throe for Miiine^Jota. I have more eonfidenee 
in it. than I ever had. 

Mr. Gibhs: The death of tine apple tree counts as nothing:. 
We as Hf^icutiirists are jnst as mneh under oblij>:ation to estab- 
lish scientific methods of testing, as are biolr^ists in other depart- 
ments of life, animal and vcfretable. A lonfj and large list of 
experiments are necessary to establish anything:. We know not ' 
what miffht have been the ennseof the death of that tree, if it had 
■ died as Mr. T'uttle thoupht. it had. But after 20 years' trial of 
that variety, when we find that its posterity is sprinfring up all 
over the N'orthwest everywhere, jriving us favorable results, when 
we know that it has been fruited all over Wisconsin, and I had 
almost said all over Minnesota and the other northwestern states 
for at least 15 yeai^, constantly inercisinfr in the number of 
plates on exhibition at all of our loeal fairs evei-j^T^'here, show- 
ing for itself what it is in quality and appearance when we can 
raise it, that is entitled to count for something. 

The Northwestern Greeninjj; was first introduced to this So- 
ciety at its Green Bay meeting in Deceml)er, 1883 ; that gi'ces it 
a 20-year period of trial up to this date. I do not know where 
in your own records you can turn to the history of that apple, 
but I have with me the Minnesota Kortirnltnral report of 1884, 
and' on page 199 of that report you will find the history of that 
apple, if you wish to refer to it. 

Mr. Irving Smith: Jfost of you know that ^ve live up 
amon^t the ice-bergs and pine stnmp.^ at G-reen Bay. We had 
very nice, North we stem Greenings this year. 

Mr, Barnes: I want to add just one word of testimony— 25 
to 40 miles north of Marinette and ^renominee, up in the wilder- 
ness, I have seen beautiful !N'orthwestorn Greening apple trees 
growing and bearing nice fruit. 

Mr. Gibls: Wc are getting now fj'om the cold storage people 
the opinion tliat tho Wealthy was only sood in cold storape for 90 
days, biit we have got the proof hci'c hr>\v that this will enditre 
cold storage six months. 

The President: I do not agree with tlic hist .'^tafeiiieiit made 
by Mr, Gibhs, that tho Wealthy will only keep for ninnty days in 
oold storage. I have three barrels here that were taken out of 
cold storage yesterday that have been in since the middle of Sci)- 
teraber, and we will see how well they have kept, ugn.-e.;; ;;, CjOOqIc 
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ORAB SEEDLINGS FOR APPLE ROOT GRAFTS. 

ITr. A. D. Barnofl. 

From my experience of the past six years of propagating from 
twenty-five to forty thousand nursery trees "each year— of our 
leading varieties — carefully root fp-aft«l in the iisiial way — of 
short roots on long scions, by using roots grown from carefully 
selected crab apple seeds, I am convinced that this will and 
does actually make the best nursery and hardiest orchard tree to 
me known, that is practical and to he grown at a minimum price. 
I am convinced however that a few sorts may he worthy the 
extra work and additional expense of top grafting onto Vii^nia 
or Martha stocks. Yet the majority of our leadings varieties, 
if grown in Wisconsin and from Wisconsin grown scions will, if 
piroperly pruned to right height and form grafted as aforesaid on 
orab roots, grow trees sufficiently hardy and vigorous to with- 
stand our changeable climate and cold seasons. Practical ex- 
perience has demonstrated to me that crab apple roots are more 
hardy than promiscuously grown apple seedling roots are, and 
that the cross of the apple blood upon a crab apple root is con- 
ducive to and does stimulate an early maturing of the apple wood 
or tree especially during its infancy or the first two years of 
age. And still further I am sat.isfied and have demonstrated it 
to a certainty — ^that most varieties of apple trees pid on crah ap- 
ple roots will and do> put out mare roots from the lower end of 
the scion than does those grown on roots of the apple seedlings — 
owing I presume to the fact that the crab roots are harder and 
contain less sap or nourishment to the tree than does a softer 
root, hence the eifort of the scion is encouraged to a.ttempt assist- 
ance of self support. I am further satisfied that— crab roots are 
stronger, will stand more drouth and abuse, vnW. penetrate into 
harder soils and convert into uses minerals and elements not to 
T)e dissolved c* utilized by a softer or weaker root, and as the 
roots and fibers which have grown out from the scion are closer 
to the surface have tlie power and opportunity of taking up and 
converting into proper uses the essential elements in the arid and 
cultivated surface soils, thereby utilizing all the available matter to 
be reached, surely will guaranty us a hardy, vigorous orchard 
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tree. Previous to the winter of 1896, it had been my practice to 
use apple seediiaga in mating root grafts. DmriDg the winter of 
1895 and 1896 we had no snow or very little at least and a long, 
oold, dry winter. In the spring of 1896 it-waa my misfortune to 
find thonsands and thousands of my trees with that portion of the 
Seedling roots absolutely dead, while in most cases such as 
Wealthy, Haas, Wolf Rdver, N". W. Gteening, Walbridge, and 
others that had sent out roots from their scions, said roots were 
alive and vigorous enough to maintain and support unmoved and 
carefully pruned nursery trees, yet I foimd it wisest to dig out 
and destroy in a single week over eighty thousand otherwise fine 
trees. This, to me, severe and ' discouraging loss put me to 
studying and investigating how best to overcome this risk of root 
killing and it shall be my purpose and effort next fall to procure 
all the wild crab apple seeds tii&t I can get at reasonable expense 
and I shall grow seedlings from^ these for apple root grafting. 
Perhaps this article would be more appropriate to come before a 
convention of nursery men than to an assemblage of this kind, 
yet I have tried to make this paper so plain that the average 
planter may be benefited thereby and that he may take new 
inspiration and make new resolutions to se^ and encourage the 
practical resourceft for success. 



DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Geo. J, Kellogg : I want to ask Mr. Barnes if he has 
grown the wild crab-apple seedlings to use with any success ? 

Mt. Barnes : I never have ; but we know the wild crab-apple 
is a native all over this state, and it grows in very unfavorable 
places and in setting it, I believe it is absolute hardy. 

Hr. Kellogg: How will our common apple t-ake on the root ? 

Jfr. Barnes : I have never tried to root graft. I have grafted 
different varieties of crabs and different varieties of st-andard 
apples on old wild crabapple trees, that is, top-worked tbem, with 
wonderful success, and I can remember that as much as 40 
years ago my father in Dodge county grew some wonderfully 
nice apples on crabs top grafted on ordinary varieties. The 
trees that I have grafted make nice union in top work. 

Mr. Kellogg: I fear that there will be failure in utilizing 
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tlio wild crab as a ^lix'k ; Uint it will not tiike as well aa other 

acedliii^f, anil from iiiv kin.wl<'iliri' "f wlnit uiiv friomls Stickncy 
and Vwnlioinliei-frdiil willi llio lilllccraliwotUing stock that tliey 
used 40 venrs ago, it liwiirfcil tlic frirc and bnmglit tlio varieties 
into bciu'iiig si>iii(';vli;it t-iirlier. 

irr. Hi.ylc: J do m.t anlicipiilu tliaL tliirt will l)c tlio greatest 
fault wo ciiii find with crali-njiiilc M-cillinj^. Those of us who 
liavo exjwrimcntt'd frruwiiijc \»-i\v.< on dwiiri's iiml that tlio dwnrf 
is a very 8lo\v-f;n)\viiif;slnck. In llictir-t [>\:h-i: 'Mr. lianu-* will 
find when he plants Iii^i wild crah-aiiiilo fiifdliug^, that it will l>e 
a few yearii h«>fi)rf llicv :iri- lar,m- ('iii.ii,;;h In jrnift, [n'uhalily tvu 
or th-roe years. Tliun ho will tind, if ho wants to ciit roots from 
the aeiou, ho is all i-ij;ht, hoiraiisc tho apple scions will naturally, . 
being grafted onto this crab ri"il, (*h>\v growing root, tliey will 
throw out .small fil)OV rout^; uf their own and after a time become 
established on their own roots. That is true,, and if we can only 
get tliese stocks lnra<: cnon.ah In irraft, I tliink tliese wild crabs 
are ahead of tlie FrwK-h (;ral>s. Thut is one of the biggest hum- 
bugs wo ]iavo, the French cnih^; 1 am ashamed that I have to 
graft them. 

Mr, Tippin: I liave never used crah in propagating trees; I 
can not say anything only toueliingtho theory of propagation. I 
do not believe Uiat using the erab for root graft, where you graft 
the ordinary way, that yoii will contribute any hardiness to the 
tree, because it is only a {picsliou of time when it is on its own 
roots anyway. Xow it oeenr^ to nie that if yon could grow the' 
crab seedling rapi'l onoui!h to had it, it W(mld he tJie only way 
that you could add anything to the hardiness of tlietre© that you 
propagate, and from my c-xperieaec I Iclievo your best results 
will come from pro|)agaiing with hardy trees, using a long scion 
and a very short jiiece of seedling t<) start with. The experiment 
station of Nebraska, after tlirec years' experience in the propa- 
gation of trees, gave out their hnlletin that a short, piece of root, 
about half an inch long, and a long scion, about 10 inches, made 
the Ijcst tree, both above (he ground and below. Tins corrobo- 
rates my exjicrienco <ii twenty ycar^ iji jtropag-ating, and that 
would bo the course I wonhl pursne if I were in Wisconsin. I 
would propagate from trcf^ ihat T knrw to he hardy in such a 
way as to throw lliein enlirely upon (heir own roots as early as 
jxissible, as a nde. I. think 1 wmdd succeed letter than to use 
a piece of crab, liecaase I conhl not hin»c to make a tender tree 
hardy after it had gone u[Km its own roots after being graftal. 
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Mr. Philips : "No man in the N^orthwest has p;ivcD this mat- 
ter as much study as Mr. Hiaijson, and I have his bulletin here 
on this subject of root grafting. I have not uaed tlie small crab 
apple root mjeelf, 

Mr. Tippin: I wajit to state that what I have said now is my 
private opinion, but if M^. Haneooi's views are different, I want 
you to take his ideas, because lis has certainly made a very thor- 
ough investigation along this line. 

Mr, Barnes: Mr. Hanson, Mr. Tippin and myself are labor- 
ing in three distinct and different situations. Mr. Hanson is in 
the cold, dry northwest, Mr. Tippin is in the center or south,: 
and I am in a moist section in the north central portion of this 
state. That is my system of grafting, and my conditions do not 
correspond with yours. I am willing to give way to our friend 
here from Missouri in regard to his sj-stem or systems for his 
awn, use. I am just as glad, to give way to Mr. Hanson of 
Brookings, who is laboring under a different climate and dif- 
ferent soil, but I have found that sj-stom to be the liest for me in 
my section. 

Mr. Marshall : It might be well to state that while in Iowa 
Mr. Peyton said that he had had seven years' experience with 
top-grapting seedlings,— in ray report I have given the exact 
figures, but I thinjt that it may have been threo years witli cer- 
tain varieties, and 'the only variety that was living was the 
Wealthy, and the only one that did well. 

Mr. Edwards: I think we ought to know what crab-apple wo 
are talking about. There is a large class of crab-apples. You 
speak of seedling, you speak of wild crabs. Kow I understand 
Prof. Hanson is using one crab apple, and you are talking about 
another. Now what crab-apple root is this. 

Mr, Barnes: I have always propagated, for the. lai^t nnml^r 
of years, from seedlings from a house in Nebraska. They claim 
to me, and I think they are honest as- can bo, that those roots are 
grown from Vermont seedling crab. Kbw that would be a ]fro- 
miseuous crab seedling. - They are harder, and I can tell a 
bundle by putting my knife into them, I can tell the difference. 

Mjr. Philips : Mr. Hanson was sent by the department to tlie 
old country, and he has got what he thinks is the original seed- 
ling crab; it is a small apple, about as large as a thorn apple ; it 
is the original pyrus haccata, 

Mr. Kellogg: I understand the pyrus haccala is a Ittlc 
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cherry crab that we p:ew 40 years ago, and the little yellow crab 
that were «alled seedlings ran on until we got the Hyslop. 

I do not understand that this Vermont appleseed that Mr. 
Barnes speaks of is a crab-apple ; I understand it is their refuse 
from the cider mills, of the Vermont apples. 

The President: Mr. Eellc^, are you correct in regard to 
that pyrua baecata? I asked that question in Minnesota and 
did not get a satisfactory answer. They say it is smaller yet 
than that. 

Mr. Moyle: I think MV. Kellogg is right You. take 
Bailey's Encyclopedia, and yon will find out that he therein 
describes the pynis l)accata, and it corresponds identically with 
this little common cherry crab that U'O have. I have compared 
these two in onr orchard-, he is right. 

In regard to these crabs growing down in Vermont state, I 
think as Mr. Kellogg says, it is nothing but the seeds washed out 
from the cider mills. I should prefer at the ]>re9ent time these 
seedlings to the French crab, because that is not at all what we 
ou^t to use, and we know it, but wo can buy these seeds dieaply 
in France, so a great many orchards are using them. 

Mr. Barnes: This is not the French crab seed that I am 
using but the roots are grown from seeds procured in Vermont 
and sold to mo for the last number of years by, I believe, honest 
people, as seeds from different varieties of the larger sorts of 
crab apples grown in Vermont. 

Mr. Kellc^ : We have been using the Vennont seedling for 
years, and we think it is bettor than the French crab. 



TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 

On motion of Mr. Edwards, Mr. Jonathan Periam, of Chi- 
cago, was made honorary life member of the Society, in consid- 
eration of his presenting the Society with a complete set of Illi- 
nois Beports. 
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OOiIMEIR.OIAL OE,OH!ABI>ING IN WISOONSIK. 

J, G. Buehler, Ithaca. 

President, Members oi Wisconaia State Horticultural Society, 
Ladies and Gentlemen :— I am, pleased to meet with you here 
today, my first opportimity, and to present to you a paper on ' 
Oommereial Orcharding in Wisconsin. I hope it will he in- 
teresting to you all through. I will touch only some of the im- 
portant points and leave details for discussion. I am not as 
old in this profession as some of you here today. It is four 
yeara only since I have given my time and attention to this call- 
ing which came to me through Prof. GofF, while I attended the 
short course. Mj first lesson in horticulture was close obser- 
vatioin, this lesson alone, if I had not learned anything else in 
short course instruction, I would feel richly repaid for my 
expense there, so my theories are based upon my own observation. 
From a oommercia] standpoint, Wisconsin lacks recognition as a 
oommercial fruit growing state as compared with some of our 
neighboring states and why ? I believe we have in this state as 
good climate, condition, location and soils for orcharding as can 
be found anywhere. Wisconsin apples have won prizes at the 
Pan-American and Cfenaha expositions and World's Fair at 
Chicago for quality, flavor and beauty that are second to no 
other state in the Union, but we lack (quantity or large commercial 
orchards. I do not think that we can compete with Missouri, 
southern Illinois, or the Ozark r^ons in extent or with some 
varieties, this need not be so, prospect for intensive fruit culture 
was never brighter, and early apples are in greater demand each 
year. Inquiring" recently of a large and reliable fruit firm in 
Ohicago, that handled my crop for two seasons, as to varieties 
they would recommend for Wisconsin and gave liest satisfaction, 
replied : 

"Wo have no hesitation in recommending tlie McMjahon ^Vhite 
and Wealthies, the finest produced and are in great demand. 
Alexander while not so good quality ai-o fine scillers on account 
of their size and color, but if thi^ blight all over the atate as bad 
as they do in my section I would not recommend planting them. 
Oldenburg are as profitable as any for commercal purpose, Y'H-i.-.n|p 
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reach highest perfection -where cold and heat extremes predomi- 
nate, and Shows, while subject to scab, give them plenty of 
room, and they are no worae than others. These four, Me- 
Malian White, Wealthies, Oldenburg and Sno«'s, are standard, 
persistent, prolific bearers, and ft-ill net the grower raoir money 
than the other odd kinds raised. They are also ironclads, safe 
to plant anywhere in this state wlioro apples can he grown." 

Thousands o£ farmers in Wisconsin on hij^h and hilly land 
would be more profitable with commercial orchards thus adding 
to the resources of the state, ^^^lat chance have we to compete 
with the southern or western apple grower for quality, and tliat 
most desirable of all, an early apple? Last season buyers 
came to me from St. Ijouis to buy early apples. ■ If I had hun- 
dreds of acres I could have sold them all. It seems to me that 
early apples do better north and winter apples do better south, 
where they have longer season, for instance, Ben Davis grows 
to highest merchantable perfection in Missouri. I deem it 
absurd for Wisconsin to plant a single Ben Davis for commercial 
purpose. Long keeping varieties without immediate cold stor- 
age art* not always as profitable as early apples when you take 
in consideration capital, shrinkage and labor involved in storing 
and repacking. Then- why not exchange such commodity with 
the southern grower? He comes north to buy our early apples; 
let us go south and buy his winter apples and thus keep up a 
greater demand for apples. Plant but few varieties for the 
commercial orchard of high quality ; then feed them, spray them 
and cultivate, I am positively convinced that it is abso- 
lutely necessary to spray thorough to keep an orchard thrifty 
and to grow merchantable fruit. Cultivation supplemented with 
cover crop is the safest method to follow. Early or late varieties 
grown in sod will not keep so well, for they lack vitality and 
are short lived. Some agitation is abroad as to mulch method 
following nature's plan. I condemn it for two reasons, first, 
that it is dangerous on account of fire ; second, roots are induced 
to grow too near the surface. Disaster will follow unless this 
mulch is kept up continually. Under only one condition I 
would recommend it, and that's to smother out qiiack grass. 
Now I wish to touch the most important jioint of all, and tliat's 
tho disposal of a crop. We have paid attention to all the details 
and are now looking forward for a ci'op to compensate our 
efforts. Therefore we must not only raise the crop but weC 
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must study market and crop conditions east and west, north and 
Boath, all over this broad land, that we may act in some capacity 
of business principles. When there is a general good crop all 
over we can not expect so much, but when there is a failure 
or partial failure in the harvest in the apple producing section 
■ of the country, yon are not misled by local condition. There 
will be a demand for our crop at a fair price. Wc must also 
scudy the art of padiing. It is a science to pack fruit properly, 
yet can Ije done by the average man if he is careful to handle 
it frouL the time he puts his hand on it to pick it from the tree 
until he delivers it, and keeps culls out I hope that Wisconsin 
will be noted for honest people as well as for fine products. It 
is now customary in the newer apple growing section that buy- 
eirs do their own packing. They then know what their packages 
contain, while in the old apple growing section in the state of 
New York farmers do their own packing and put their stamp 
or trade mark on the package, haul them to the station where 
buyers bid on them and farmers receive the- benefit from" com- 
petition besides their fruit is advertised individually. I believe 
in advertising and wish such conditions would exist here in our 
own state instead of commission men getting all the cream 
there is in it, which is often the case. We must also watch our 
legislature, make onr wante known to our representatives to use 
their influence for the farmer's rights. Nlo class of jicople are 
more deserving than the tillere of the soil for transportation 
and education, and I heartily approve Governor La Follette's 



At the su^estion of Mr. Gibbs, discussion of papers ■ 
ondiardiug was postponed until all should have been read. 



COMMERfOIAL ORCHAIIDING. 

Geo. T. Tippin. 

Mr. President, Toadies and Gentlemen : — To write a paper on 
die subject assigned me would have been a diificiilt undertaking 
for me for my own state, where wc are in a small measure ac- 
quainted with conditions and surroundings, but, to prepare an . 
intelligent paper on commercial orcharding to he read before ,^1^ 
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the State Horticultural Society of Wisconsin, where we have 
no aequaintance has been a greater task than we contemplated 
when we acx»pted the invitation of your Secretary to do ao, 
While our subject would include the discussion of growing and 
handling of commercial orchards of various kind of fruits, we 
have confined ourselves to lie apple. In presenting this paper 
we are keenly sensible to the fact that while a great deal of 
valuable information has been obtained from addressee of similar 
character, also a large amount of harm has been done." What 
might be termed a broadcast or blanket information based upon 
individual experience in a certain locality is often more harmful 
than beneficial in its effect, for in the majority of instances, . 
where adopted and followed out l>y the inexperienced fruit 
grower, because of entirely different conditions as to climate, soil, 
variety, etc., from those upon which lie information were based, 
failure and disappointment follow in marked degrees. 

While commereal orcharding is reaching large proportions 
in this country, the center of the apple production is moving west 
of the Alleghanies to the great Mississippi valley. 

Missouri, the state we have the honor to represent being in 
the lead with five millions more trees planted than any other 
state, we have felt that this phase of the subject would not be 
of so much importance at this time as a discussion of how and 
what to plant, to cultivate and care for, and last, but not least, 
how best to handle the products of our commercial orchards. 
The object of planting the home or family orchards is to pro- 
vide fruit, health and comfort for the family, while commercial 
orchards are planted with the view of profitable investment and 
making money, hence to know" how to plant, grow, and bring 
our oropa to maturity will not avail us much if our labor is 
sacrificed by improper handling and marketing our crops. In 
this connection we deem it not out of place to state that we 
believe that Uie National Apple Grower's Congress recently 
organized at St. Louis, composed of apple growers, was made 
necessary in the i>rogr633 and development of this great industry 
and will prove to be a very valuable institution to all commercial 
orchard growers, especially so, as to packing and handling our 
fruit In tliis connection some one may ask, is there danger of 
commercial apple orcharding being overdone ? We do not think 
so. But as our growing increases, our grading and packing 
must be better to insure success. Pack only number one ?tQckt ^ 
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turning everything else to the evaporator or other soureeB. 
Some one may say that too much fruit was evaporated this year, 
as the price is very low, and if more had been evaporated price 
would have been still lower. We do not believe this for it is 
our opinion, that the low price for green apples this winter is 
not due to quaatity but quality. We believe that if all the 
apples in the country were number one the market would be 
50 cents to one dollar per barrel more than it is. We also believe 
that the low price of green fruit makes the low price of dried 
fruit. Consequently if all poor stock had been evaporated, and 
as evaporated stock can be' carried without much risk, also go 
into consumption more readily when green fruit is high, we 
would have realized much better returns than we wjll under 
present oonditions. 

Mr. President, you will please pardon me for having gone 
into detail to some extent on this point. We realize that your 
people may not be so much interested in this part of the dis- 
cussion; as those in the larger apple producing belts, yet the 
influenceof your deliberations here, will no.doubtspread to these 
sections of our country, and as we have previously stated it la 
just as important to properly handle our crops aa it is to produce 
them if we expect to make it pay. In growing a commercial 
orchard, the soil is the most important factor. We believe this 
applies anywhere within the apple belt of the United States. 
Fertility and moisture are indispensable in successful apple 
growing. Deep day soil free from stone or gravel without hard 
pan below, are best in our country. Select soil that will remain 
as near an even temperature as possible, as to wet and dry heat 
and cold. Tou being acquainted with the nature of your soil 
in Wisconsin know better the characteristics indicating this con- 
dition than- we do, and with this idea in view could make a better 
selection. While if you were to come to Mjssouri we would 
perhaps be more competent to select The selection of varieties 
to pJant should always be governed by those that do best where 
planting is to be made. The varieties that we would plant in 
ITissouri as a rule would not be adapted to your state. Not 
being acquainted with those sorts Aat do best here we -would 
not assume to recommend. However if the IXichess and 
Wealthy do correspondingly as well here as they do in north 
Missouri and Iowa, and the Worthweatem Greening in southern 
Missouri, we believe they would be as profitable in a commercial ■ 
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way as Bon Davi!; in Missmiri. Scl('<rt yotir varieties adapted 
to yonr looality, tostinp now ami untried sorts only in a limited 
way. And wlint would bo liottor still let all your experimeots 
as near as you ran lio made at your Horticultural Experiment 
Station. This is wliat they are for, and if all our State Horti- 
ctiltiiral Societios woidd discourafie the planting of new and 
iintrie<l sorts unloss they bad been named by some Poraolc^eal 
Society of the stntes or nation or State Ilorticnltural Society 
and re«ommended as worthy of trial, thousands of dollars would 
bo savcxl to f>lanters and many amateur would not plant the 
same variety nnder two or throo different names or pay an ez- 
horbitant price for trees propajrated in a Bpeeial way and on 
special stoelis which never approached a reality nearer than the 
incubation of the ideas in the brains of some Bchemer who 
wanted something for nothing. We simply refer to this as a 
cantion in making a bad start. J[any good men have been 
flhipwTeckfd in commercial orchard ventiires because of bad 
beginning, so we trust onr diversion will he pardonable. Good 
well grown trees should bo selected, grown as near home as po»- 
siblo; be careful not to plant too deep; keep in mind that tree 
roots can be starved for sunlight and air ; do your trimming in 
the early life of the orchai-d. Shaping your trees and trimming 
them; keeping in mind the fact that estreme changes in sap 
temperature are ver\- injurioiis to trees causing them to die in 
spots, forming canker, etc. While our trees should not be al- 
lowed to grow too thick inside yet they should be formed so that 
the force of the sun's rays would ho broken both in the eummer 
and the M-inter. TFow best to cultivate depends largely on local 
conditions. As a general rule it is best to cultivate regular 
until the orchard ctjmes to bearing. After this in some gections 
and upon some soils it is best to sow clover, cow pens, or grow 
some grass crop and mow it twice a year leaving tho crop on 
the ground for mulch. Some have splendid success by oon- 
tinuous surface cultivation during the season. In applying the 
different modes of cultivation to our orchards we should study 
the nature of our soil, tho location, and the effect of the culti- 
vation and treatment about to lx> applied and not go ahead on 
the theory that kicause Smith, in IKssouri, or lUinciis, by treat- 
ing his orchard a certain way made a success, the same treat- 
ment will Bueceod with us. 

Oommereial orchards are Iming planted on a large scale in 
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many sections of the apple rejjions. T^arge oontigiions blodts 
reaching one to tliree thousand aci-es which are being handled 
successfully, yet we believe that the same number of trees 
planted in ton to twenty acre plots would give better results. 
It has occurred to us in, our observations covering a number of 
years that it would be better in planting forty or eighty acres 
as the case may be, to plant in blocks leaving avenues at least 
one hundred yards wide which could be cultivated in small 
fruits, or other crops. Our reasons for this is that in our ex- 
perience in packing apples we have found that after the trees 
have become lai^ge the limbs almost if net reaching each other, 
we have often found that the fruit is not so perfect in the large 
orchards as it is in the smaller ones, and have come to the con- 
clusion that it is easier to combat the ravages of insects and 
fungi in the smaller plots than it is in the very large plantatdona. 
As the extended and unfrequented forest is the habitation of 
wild animals and birds, so may the extensive orchards after be- 
coming thickly grown become to a greater extemt, the habitation 
and harbor for insects and fimgi, than tlie smaller and more 
frequented blocks. As a large per cent of the growth in the 
development of trees, fniits and plants is supplied by light and 
air we perhaps give too little consideration to this feature of 
fruit culture, and have suffered by doing so. We know of no 
vocation that requires the application of good judgment and 
eomjnon sense more, or one that pays any better on the capital 
invested, when applied, than commercial orehardinf;. The in- 
dividual must take the best information he can get as to soil, 
varieties, care and culture, and intelligently apply it to his needa 
governed by local environments with which he is surroimded. 
Do this and he will succeed in growing an orchard. The time 
for gathering our commercial crops is also very important 
Fniit should always he, gathered when at the proper stage of 
ripening rqrardless of the time of season. 

This season our apples matured three weeks to one month 
earlier than last year, and many growers sustained heavy loss 
by waiting until fruit was too ripe to pack. ' As we eoiild not 
treat any more phases of oiir subject without trespassing upon 
your time we will close, and while the pathway of the horti- 
culturist is not always strewn with flowers and his labors 
crowned with financial success, yet the field is well chosen where 
the pursuer, while being a producer and benefactor, is elevated , 
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and Umatlened, a»rrminde<l witK a pure atmosphere and life 
which inake^ better iiion and better women, and we hail with 
joy the tendciK'V nf tlir f.nrninjr amiv irc.-m the cities to country 
life of the young men and women of our country, 

Mr, G-ibbs : I have a typewritten matter that I would like 
to introduce into this discussion, and I would like to pass it 
over to the Secretary, and with your permission, have it printed. 



FAILURE OF APPLES IN" PAKTS OF THE STATE. 
A. J. Philips. 

The only places where I found an entire failure in our state 
in apples, plums and cherries was where a cold storm of rain 
followed by freezing came just at the time the trees were in full 
bloom, and lasted without bees, sunshine or wind for three dayS, 
thereby giving no opportunity for the pollen to be distributed. 
This was on cool elevated sites, for in valley or low locations 
the trees bloomed earlier and bore in most places fair crops. It 
goes to show how easy it is for a man to be disappointed. I have 
for twenty-five years said when I had blossoms I was sure of 
fruit, for on my ridge spring frosts never caraB; but this year 
the oold, protracted rain storm came and destroyed my crops. 
As to the second phase of my subject, I find old apples in our 
state like old men are passing away and are being supplanted by 
new ones, and we hope they will be better, I find in 1865 
nearly half a century ago, that our Society recommended for 
extra hardy apples to plant as follows : Red Astrachan, Will- 
iams Favorite, Dtichess of Oldenburg, St. Lawrence, Fall Wine " 
Sap, Fameuse, Tallman Sweet, Perry Riissett, Willow Twig, 
Pomme Oris and Red Romanite; and a list was recommanded 
for favorable localities consisting of Keesnidt Codlin, Sweet 
June, Fall Stripe, Strawberry, Yellow Bell Mower, Utters, 
Sweet Pear, Fall Qyeen, Northern Spy, Winter Wine Sap, 
Golden Russett, Rawles Janet, Westfield, Seek-no-Farther, Blue 
Pearmain, Vandervere and Jonathan. 

Nlow I find that of the above twenty-seven varieties only six 
are now starred as recommended for Wisconsin, to-wit: Gh>lden 
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Russett, Oldenburg, Tallman SHveet, Utter, Willow Twig and 
Fameuse, while the others are displaced by such new varieties 
as Hibernal, Longfield, McMaban, Lubek Queen, Milwaukee, 
Newell, N. W. Greening, Okabena, Peter, Pewaukee, Hum. 
Cider, Kaspberry, ElejJta, Soott's Winter, Switzer, Tetofski, 
Walbridge, Wealthy, Windsor, Wolf River, Wis. Eussett, Yel- 
low Transparent, Avista, Arabka, Anisim, Antonovka, Eureka, 
OharlamofE, Fall Orange and Fall Spitzenburg; twelve of 
them being Rlussians and eighteen of them being hew seedlings, 
a majority of themi being of Wisconsin and Mfinneaota origin — ■ 
and the end is not yet. Minnesota ia right up to the front with 
am offer of $1,000 for a seedling as hardy and productive as 
Dhjchess, good in quality as Wealthy, and that will keep as long 
aa Malinda, and several promising competitors are already 
entered and being t^ted on their state grounds. It may be a 
long time before it is paid, but already it has caiiaed a boom of 
interesting growers in the production of sellings. Seventy- 
five doUara ini pro rata prizes at their last meeting brought out 
about thirty different specimens which made a fine show. One 
which scored ome hundred points under the judgment of such 
men as Wyman Elliott and PVof. S. B. Green attracted the at 
tentioni of -all visitors. I have some of them on exhibition hera 
I do not run to see every seedling I bear of, but when a man 
with the reputation for truth that Uncle Yahnke has, told me 
om the train that he had a seedling aa handsome and. productive 
as Wealthy, and would outsell it in the local market and, would 
keep two months longer, it excited my curiosity and told him 
the story of the minister and the pup, though I made up my 
mind to see the tree as well as the fruit. So I spenit one day 
and night with Mt. Yahnke on my way home and on thorough 
investigation made up my mind that for him on his own, ground 
he has a grand apple and I advised him to set all the trees (about 
fifty) he has the coming spring, as at the rate his seven trees 
bore last season (fifteen bushels to a tree) in a few years it 
wonild pay him nLOre than the rest of his farm. And I hoj-e it 
will do well in. other localities. To show how littie we know at 
times, I will make another statement. Some thirty years ago I 
bought a piece of land for a pasture. On it were a few seedling 
trees bearing. The former owner said they were seedlings of 
the Hyslop crab. For a few years I showed the fruit with my 
other seedlings at state and county fairs, but they were small and 
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Iiard iiiul as wtioii ns I liad dtliorn that looked l>ettci" I discarded 
tliein. Tlie iwv. poiiliiniM t" lK;ar licavy f>n altomat© years and 
soiiip every year, Init l»riiiir fvvr half a mile from the house tLe 
horses, cattle and stray lK>ys marketed the fnilt until the fall 
of lOOO. We HTro short f>f winter apples and my wife Bup- 
psted that as that tree was full and the apples kept- well that I 
pick them. So T sent a Ixiy with team and ladder to pidc them 
Oetolwjr GOtli. He swn eajne back witli (ea bushels of green 
apples. I said yon picked them quick. IIo replied I did not 
pick them, I sliook them off. Not a quart showed signs of decay 
up to Febrnari' 1st; wlien wc bcpran to use them, and we. used 
them for piea and sauce up to May 2nd, and found scarcely a 
specked one. April 1st I sent nearly a peek of them to Prof. 
Groff with orders to test for pie* and sauce. Soon a letter came 
from that very careful man saying, Why don't you propagate 
that apple ? It is the finest in quality of any new apple you ever 
sent me. I answered him, Because it is teo small. He replied 
its keeping quality and its excellence for cooking overcome its 
size, and top working will increase its size. I cut some scions 
that spring and found it grew nicely on Virginia and Hibernal. 
I^^st fall, li)02, I wont to pick tliem myself but as the horses 
had eaten all the fruit on the lower limbs and the rest were high, 
I took the pbm I found fault with the boy for doing. I, too, 
shook them off and picked u]> nearly two barrels. We are using 
them now and I have given some of them away in six places in 
Minnesota and two in Iowa to have pics made, March 15th, and 
report to me aa to quality, and I have a few to give away at 
this meeting. I ajn H=hamod to say that this tree has never been 
pruned, mulched or cultivated at all, and as I, shook them off 
I have named it the Shook Crab, but MV. C. G-. Patten who has 
already saved the seeds of it for planting says it deserves a better 
name an.d suggests Pliilijis Winter.- I will decide what to do 
with it when the reports come in as to its quality, as I am 
satistied with its hardiness and productiveness of fruit for four 
consceutive ycai-s. It is now full of fniit buds for next year. 
It is very good in quality as testitied to by Professors Goff and 
Green. I am. watching tliis with much interest. I could write 
for several days on the tine seedlings I have seen the past year, 
notably the T.yman seedlings from Wealthy at Excelsior, but 
these three are all I will speak of now as my veteran friend 
phoenix is to follow me on this line. 
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Wow, for a few liorti<niUiiral romiiiisccncwt that are con- 
stantly crowding on my niiii() as the years roll on.' Wlien I 
stop to reflect anil consider, I have made up my mind while 
I have been surrounded with. many disadvantages, I, too, have 
enjoyed many advantages and privileges during my years spent 
in horticulture, and I am free to say I ought to know more than 
I do and be better off than I am. When T consider that I spent 
nearly two years looking up now fruits for the government and 
■ spemt nearly six months in Washington and had aceess to the 
correspondence on new fruits that was going on there, I say T 
ou^t to know mc<ra But I am thankful for -what I do know 
and for the privile^re^ I have hud. When I look back over the 
reoord and remember the first Treasurer of, our Society, 
F. O. CJurtis, and the last Treasurer, L. G-. Kelloj^ ; also our 
first Secretary, Gt. J. Kellogg, and the last Secretary, J. I« 
Herbst, — and will gay I never became acquainted with a 
horticulturist in Iowa, Wisconsin or Minnesota without 
pumiMhg some . horticultural information out of him, I 
think when you read over the list that you will agree 
with me that I ought to know more than I do. Read the list 
carefully, and if any,m^n can beat it jUst trot him out: J. O. 
Humb, Geo. P, Peffer, Peter Gideon, A, G. Tiittle, J. S. 
Stickney, J. M. Smith, C. H. Greenman, B. Wilcox, J. S. 
Harris, E. H. S; Dart, Frank Yahnke, M. A, Thayer, Prof. 
H. E. Van Deman, S. T. Freeborn, EdsOn Gaylord, W. J". Koyle, 
a M, Lord, T. E. Cashmau, J. C. Ferris, E, Howlet, A. E. 
Whitney, A. W. Sias, P. A. Jewell, M. S. Kellogg, Dr. T. E. 
Loope, F. S, Lawrence, Et W. Daniels, Wm. Springer, Prof. 
R a GofF, B. F. Adam.s A, D. Barnes, F. H. Cliappell, N. W. 
Palmer, B. S. Hoxie. O. C. Cook, R. D. Richardson, Minn., 
Martin Penning, Minn,, and Win. Tnolo of pansy fame. 
This list includes forty pnuiincrit mon and is a record I am 
proud of ; besides I know I have forgotten somo. To think you 
have ^own the originator and propagator of such fruits as 
the Wealthy, the Pewaukec, tlic Winds;or. the N'. W. Greening, 
the Wolf River, the McJUnhnn and Yalmke apples, and the 
Surprise, RloUing Stone and Mankato plums is truly gratifying. 
B'ut to think that about one-lialf of the men I have mentioned 
have left us and crossed the dark river has a tendency to cause 
a feeling of sadness; but it is plpitsant to know that many of 
them left in their work monuments fo their memories that ivill 
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last after marble shaffa have been forgotten. My travels the 
past year included a trip (my wife acccmipanying me) to 
Metnomonie, Wis., where we visited the great training s<iools 
which, will be a monument to Mr. Stent's memory for a long 
time to come. Next we spent two days at the Jewell nnrseries, 
where half a day was spent on Lake Pepin and the balance of 
the time in the iiurseries, the great rose and peony gardens and 
the large orchards there were very pleasant. Then the session 
of the summer meeting at St Anthony Park was pleasant and 
full of interest. A' trip then to Lake Minnetonka, the home of 
the Wealthy and the Lyman's Prolific crab was next The old 
Lyman tree produced $40.00 worth of fruit this year.. Them 
we spent two days with our old Wisconsin pioneer, Mr, Dart. 
Though quite feeble be Was taking great pleasure in his experi- 
mental work. I have visited him again this winter; he is con- 
fined to hia house since his last paralytic stroke which occurred 
in September. I have attended besides the Minnesota Winter 
Meeting, the Anniial Meeting of the Soutliem Minnesota Soci- 
ety at Albert Tjea, the home of our former Wisconsin man Clar- 
ence Wodge; have also attended the Iforth-Eaat Iowa Meeting 
at ITora Springs in company with our Wisconsin Delegate W. 
J. Moyle. The attendance at both places was very good, the 
discussions were interesting and unusual interest waa mani- 
fested. The latter place is the home of two noted horticultur- 
alists, to-wit: Edson Gaylord and E. R, Heisz. In looking up 
■the reoorda I find Mr. Heisz, witb whom I stopped three days 
this winter, read a paper on orcharding at our annual meeting 
in 1870, and I could not help but notice the great interest he 
took this winter though his eyesight is poor and be can not hear 
a word of the papers and discussions. He attended every one 
of the sessions at Nbra Springs. He seemed to enjoy being 
with the apples where the best of his life has been spent. There 
is truly something attractive, elevating, fascinating and en- 
nobling about horticulture. 



DISCUSSION. 

We. Kellogg : I wajit to ask Mr. Buebler if be had anything 
more than those four varieties that the Chicago men recran- 
mended for the markets for «wnmercial purposes ? 
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Mir. Buehler: No, sir, I had not The varieties that were 
rejected, were: PeWaukee and all kinds of R'ussetta, Longfielda 
and Hibernal, and in fact, all except those that I have named, 
Ihichess, McMahan White, Wealthies and Alexanders. 

Mr. Kello^: Had you marketed any Northwestern Green- 
inga? - 

Mr, Buehler: Just one tree. 

Mr. Barnes: I want to ask the gentleman his system of 
marketing hs apples; did you peddle them out; did you sell to 
dealers, or did you consign them to commission men ? 

M!r. Buehler: I consigned to a oommission man. The 
entire crop in our neighborhood was consigned to Porter Bros., 
Chicago; they did their ovfa packing, furnished their packages; 
we had nothing to do but to pdck them and deliver them to the 
station. We received $1.25 a barrel, and we netted $1.00 clear 
on every barrel we sold to thean. 

A Member: With that method of marketing apples, do you. 
think you get better results than if you had sold to dealers 
direct? 

Mr. Buehler : Well, I think this way, that when we sell the 
dealers direct and have our name or trade mark on the packages, 
we advertise our fruit and receive the benefit of competition. 

Mr. Barnes : It seems to me that a dollar a barrel is a pretty 
smallprice for Wisconsin apples, 

Mr. Buehler : That was for all varieties ; we had some varie- 
ties that were not so desirable. They took them all, 

Mr. Mean:' Did you make any effort to try the norUiem 
markets, Duluth and Minneapolis? 

Mr, Buehler: I shipped some to MKlwaukee after I was 
through with Porter Brothers. 

Prof, Cranefield : There is one point that is of importanoe. 
He stated that the keeping qualities of apples grown in the sod 
are not as good as of those grown on cultivated soil, I would 
like to ask if he has made any extended observations in that 
line? ,!;•,■ 

Mr, Buehler: I had occasion to ship my crop to Madison 
two years ago, and was very much disappointed. The most of 
them were grown in sod, jmd Prof. GofF aflviscd ma that I 
slioiild incline ti> cultivation more, as apples grown in. llio sod 
lajdied the nitj-ogon and vitality for keeping qualities, 

Mr. Kellogg: Have you any winter apples that are a sue- i 

oess? cS 
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Mr, Buehler : I have Uic Xurtli western Greening I consider 

a success. 

The President: I would Hkt to ask somebody if the Nortli- 
westem Greeninj* comcd within iriinsliot of tho Wealthy? 

Mr. Gibbs: Yes, it keeps loii{>cv in cold storage. 

Tlio President: I mean as a oiiiiniei'cial apple. There are 
plenty hero who can tell alxjiit the Wealthy and the way it 
bears, and the length of time from setting &ut tlie tree until the 
getting of fruit, and the eom])arisi'in between the two, I mean 
jcommercially. 

Mr. Barnes: I presume it has been my pleasure to grow 
more IN'orthwesteni Greening apples than any man in this state, 
and I will state that my Wealthies generally bring me $3 a barrel 
and my Norfliwestem Greenings bring me $3 a barrel right from 
the tree. I al^-ays make it a practice to sell right from the tree. 

Ihe President: In the five or six years that you have been 
raising the two apples, which has given yon the most dollars? 

Mr. Barnes : In five or six years tlie Northwestern Greening 
would give no dollars to speiik of, hccaiiso they do not begin to 
hear for six or seven years. 

The President : I mean from tlie time they commence bear- 
ing. 

Mr. Barnes : Well, it would he six of one and half a dozen 
of the otlier. You get ?o many more Wealthies on the same 
space of ground that it would be about the same; I think the 
cash receipts would be abjiit the same from the Wealthy as from 
tho Xortliwestern Greening, 

Mr. Philips: \Vliat proportion ai-e market apples of tlie 
jrorthwTStei-n Greeninir? 

Mr. Barnes : Ninety-nine per cent, with us. 

Mt. Philips : I mean since yon have raised them. 

Mr. Barnes : I would not like to ajtcak of some yeaM. But 
that does not cast any reflection on the Northwestern Greening. 
I made the mistake of planting theiii right in the center, of my 
orchard, quite a large orchard, out of the wind, you might say, 
and I made tlie mistake of planting them too thick, and one or 
two years I had very bnd hoiking a]ipl('s; they were not scabby 
but covered with a iiiildi'w, or iiiuiihl on the apple, that really 
was some di'trimcut, Iml this year ihcv wore perfect, so far afl 
- the mould or mildew was concerned. 
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Mr. Menii': lit*. Biiehler spoke about planting early varieties 
for the commercial orchard ; woiuld. this be a safe mle to follow ? 

Mr. Buehler: I consider it so; raising snrntner apples. - 

Mir. Edwards: 1^ yon make just as much money out of 
fjiem? Do you tliink you could compete with the sooithem 
people in selling them ? 

!Mj, Buehler: I have not seen any winter apples in this 
State that I think can compete with our early apples in pro- 
duction. Now I Would like to give you a few facta and figures, 
just a word about the production of early apples in luy locality. 
This summer I had 55 trees of good Oldenburgs that bore 163 
barrels of apples, merchantable apples, and a neighbor of mine 
had the same results from McMahan White. I think that tak- 
ing into consideration the -production that ive get out of early 
apples, from anything that I have seen yet, vre can make up 
- for the price that way later and I have been advised by eom- 
mefcial men that Wisconsin should plant early apples, because 
winter apples require a longer season, and they get it further 
south. 

Mr. Gibbs: We found out in South Dakota, wlierc I lived 
twelve years, that we could put the Yellow Transparent into our 
market in good condition ahead of any apples that we could 
ship from the south, and command the market imtil the DuchesS 
got ready. 

Mr. Moyle: It depends a great deal on where the land is 
located. You cannot ship these apples very far successfully, 
(hat is, most of the varieties. "Now where I am located, we 
have early apples; Milwaukee is our market, and we get our dol- 
lar a barrel most of the time, except when there comes a big glut. 
As a rule they pay much better than those other varieties. I 
think he is right there; he is level-headed. 

- The President: I would like to get to the point, if it is 
proper right here, as between the Northwestern Greening and 
the Wealthy for commercial purposes in Wisconsin. Not that 
I would exclude one or the other, but I would like to ask JCr. 
Philips, if he were going to plant 1,000 trees and had to choose 
between North^restcm Greening and Wealthy, ivliat would you 
plant, in what proportion ? 

Mr. Philips: In my location I would phiiit <iO0 Wealthy 
and 400 Northwestern Greenings. 

Mr. Bugler: I would plant Wealthies. i:q,i.c.:;;:,CioO«^lc 
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Mr. Gibbs: Have ycm ever grown the JTorthwieafem Green- 
ing! 

Mr. Diiehler: I have, in my orchard. 

Mr. Gibbs : How many years have you f nuted it ? 

Mr. Buehler: It is an old experimental orchard; there is 
but one tree there; in my neighborhood it is considered a. fine 
apple; I think in tJie future it will be a popular apple. 

The President: Mr. Edwards. 

Mr. Edwards : It seema, at first impression, I would put out 
the Greening, because we get the best price and they certainly 
bear heavily in our neighborhood. 

Mt. Ooe: I should plant more Xort-hwestem Greening where 
I ami located. 

Mr. L. G. Kellogg: I should plant 500 Northwestern Green- 
ing and 500 Wealthy. 

Mr. Pay ton: Is it not a fact that red apples are better than 
white or green ; is it not a fact that tliey will bring more in the 
maritet? . 

The President : I think that is pretty well understood. 

Mt. Philips: You have been free to ask queationa; I want 
you to tell us what you think. 

The President: I answered the question at Minnesota. I 
said, the first 100 I would put out Wealthy ; and I thought the 
second 100 I would put out Wealthy, and then I thought I would 
put out about 800 more Wealthy. 

Mr. Abbott: What few apples I raise for the local market 
are Wealthies-; I have plenty of call for Wealthies, but never 
had a call for Northwestern Greening. 

Mr. Payton: If a red apple brings more in the market tJian 
a green ; if the Wealthy 'brings more tlian the Greenir^ in the 
market, and it is a heavier bearer, why is it not a better apple 
to raise? 

The President: Mr. Payton, I tliink I would answer that 
something like this, that tliey do not fit the same place. The 
Northwestern keeps very late and the Wealthy will not, unless 
you oold storage the apple. Now there is a great deal of dif- 
feremoe, and I think Mt. Barnes and tlie others here are all 
right enough for tlieir localities, tltey want so much of the 
Nortlnvestem Gi-oening, so much of the Wealtliy, but I am 
right at the home of tlie old Nortliwestem, witliin ten miles of 
where it was propagated, and we ought to know somethii^ about 
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it The WeaJtliy oommcnces bearing two or ttire;' vears Isefors 
the Northwestern does. You get aome years an exi^Dlleiit crop 
of the Nlorthwestemi Greening, sometimes they ,rot and hreak 
opem. 

Mir. Barnes: I want to ask our friend from Misaoiiri if 
there is any difference between the G-ano and the Bon T)nvis; 
are they two distinct varieties? 

Mr. Tippin: The Gano and the Ben D'avis are not the 
same apple, the Black Ben Davis so-called by some arc the 
same apple, based upon the best information, \ve. have been able 
to Qibtain so far, and ther^i is no question in my mind that that 
is true and will be settled perhaps satisfactorily in the near 
future. 

I think perhaps the question of summer apples has not been 
(liscHsse«l quite as mMch a.s it is entitled to, in view of the fnet 
that a great many of you arc no doubt in touch with the situa- 
tion as it really is. Jfow in my section of the ct>untry where 
we are grooving strawberries, I will say this year about one 
thousand carloads, we endeavored to plant our varietira sc- as to 
drop in our notch in-the market as it advanced thrnujrh the 
season, commencing from Arkansas and going north to Missouri, 
and I believe I can speak intelligently when T say that in the 
apple belt of Missouri and Aritansas that for the past twenty 
years in planting commereial orchards, it has been almost en- 
tirely to the cxchision of summer varieties, and while T am one 
of the heaviest packers in that part i^f the section, I will say to 
you that it is almost im,posaible, with the exception of a few 
stations, to buy a. carload of summer apples, and, a.s yon all 
know, Av© are strong on \vinter apples in that country, and cjin 
put our winter apples in the market almost anywhere in com- 
petition, and it occurs to me that if ynu would give your atten- 
tion more to growing good sumimor varieties, that is your op- 
portunity. I believe tWt if ynu will grow good auniiuer varie- 
ties and pack thera correctly in bushel Iw-xes wliei-e yon want to 
ship them away, you will" always fiml a s]ilendi(! market. I 
know those few points downi thei-e that have summer applr^^ get 
good prices for them,, because they are very scarce, and it will 
be a good' many years before we will get so we ^v^ll have good 
siumner apples, because the old family orchards are all dying 
out and are most of them dead and gene, while our new orchards 
coming in are largely winter apples, and some few fall, n,nd 1 
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thipk tiiie in a gxtinl l)ri>4i^lit out in tJu; yoiuts; iiifui'ft juaper that 
is worthy of ofinaU]prah]f. iiiwwtJginHon Aiid tJmi^t Iij jou 
people of Wisoonfiin. 

Jfr. Kpllofrp: Yon ,e]>iike of tlio Wpnlfhy succeeding in your 
etafce ; to what deprce ? 

ifr, Tippin; Tlie Wealthy nort}i of tlto Missouri river i* 
doing splendidly. I will say for your edi&eatioa that we 
shipped about 600 l^armls of as fine apples «b T ever saw to my 
life in this eea'son from a point north of the Missouri, 

3[r, Kello^: T havo linen bold tJutt soiilJi of D^ Mbines in 
Iowa they do not consider the Wealthy wortlt planting. 

Ifr. Tippin: Well, tlicy ara doing yery well and they are 
becoming more Tiopular pvcry yoar in the north of Hisemiri, 
north of the Grand river, altoiit n/>rth to St. Joe all thmif^'h 
that aection. 

(Mr. Edwards in Oliair.) 

Dr. Loope: The poiufc brought out by Mr. Buehlor in re- 
^rd to eununer varieties I think ia quite an. important point in 
WiflOHisin, and our friend, Mr, Tippin, has ju»t emphasized 
that by saying that they grow entirely winter apples and they 
eannot or do not grow smninrr applee. N"<:-w we can gnow those 
early varieties siicceBti fully ; take tlic Diieheis and Wealthy and 
Longfield and SrcMahan, and they flourish. Of course you, have 
got to select your loeationn, as tlicy do not grew in some locations, 
but wc can raise thtan, beautiful and large, and I tHink tliat 
point ia a good one. It ahowis perhaps where our orchard inter- 
est lie. Then of course you can fall back on the Northwestern 
Greening, so far as we know now, for tJie next best, apple for 
a long keeper. 

The Ohairman : Is it "do not" or "can not," from MSssouri ? 

Mr. Tippin : I do not mean to «ay we could not grow than, 
wo simply got out; of the habit of planting thein. 
■ Mr. Karris : A majority of my crop last season was Thidwss 
andi Wealthy, and I »oId them largely in the oity of I-a Oroeee 
and in the home market, and in tlu> fall while at tlie fair I met 
a ^eat many men. Iwth in Minjiea]»r>liB and St Pan), looking 
for a future market, and every one with whom I talked, some 
twenty in nnmltor, said that tlie desnand for summer appJes .was 
unlimited ; that for tlie next two years tlicy could dispose of all 
the Duchess and Wealthy apples that we could raise; that 
they had a sujjply of winter appjes, that they did not want f> 
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take winter appJes, they wanted to oontract for Wealthy and 
Dtiehefifl. 

The CSiairman: I would like to ask Mr. Tipjiin if we do 
not grow a prettier apple in the Nfirthwest. than they do in the 
soudtweet, in his opinion ? 

Mr, Tippin; In the summer varieties yoii do. Northern 
Miseotm grows a cleaner, clearer summer apple tlian. we can 
grow ia iJie southern part of the state. In Kansas, further 
south, they are inclined to scab and be defective, tliat ie, the 
earli^* sorts, and tlie fartheP north you- go, the clearer tiiey are 
of aay defect^ scab, etc. 

The C3iaimmn : What do you attribute the nice color of onr 
northwestern fruit to, soil, or climate, or what is it? 

Mr. Tippin: Well, I think it is quick growth, one thing, a 
quidc depelofsnent and good warm sunshine when they mature, 
and your trees are not so large; I have tiiought that that had 
^ome^iag to do with it ■ ■ 

The OiainnauL There is a general impression that the 
eaatem apples have a more smoky appearance than the north- 
western appdes; that is a fact, is it not ? 

Mr. Tippin: That is true. I have on tlie table there a 
specimen of York Imperiai that if you wei« to ship it to the 
eastern market it would he hard to persuade many of the eastern 
people that it was a Yoric Imperial. Theirs are smoky, and I 
, will say for your apples, that tiiey are very clear as compared 
with apples in other secticms of the country. 



SEEI>LIN^GS TO GROW ON TEST. 

Mir. A. P. Wilkins: I do not think Mr. Phoenix is lieie. I 
am now owning and running the nursery he operated. If there , 
is any question you wish to ask in regai'd to his seedling, I will 
he glad to answer it. I will say that when I purdiascd that 
stock I found a lat^ body of ground covcre^l with seedlingB, 
and the treatment T gave them was to put a. pickax to them and 
rooted them all out and burned them up Oiit of the whole lot. 
there was not a tree that produced apples. big^^r than hickory 
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mis. I know that lie Iiafl ]>rodni?e4 one applp, I think the No. 
50, tJiat became quite a ^^pod apple, but it was lost traek of by 
himself, so thdt there is nof anything there today that is worth 
naming, in fact, I dug them out and burned them np, carloads 
of them. The treatment that he gave seedlings there would 
not be such as would develop any apple. The last few years of 
his life he was in poor health, and I do not think he has given it 
attention ; so far as I know he has not produced anything worthy 
of note. ' 

The President: I have a little inquiry here. President 
Francis, of the Bee-keeper'a Convention, has given me this for 
the Society to render him seme answer, and I have no doubt you 
can answer the question to his entire satisfaction. The question 
J9 this, "What is the effoct on the fruit if sprayed while in 
bloom," and also, "Is there any law to prohibit spraying of 
fniit while in bloom V lie said that he ■would like to get the 
information as far as possible from this Society, as it might make 
a diiference in some legislation that tliey had in view. I see 
Prof. Sandsten is here, of the TTniversity, and I wish to intro- 
duce him to this Society, and ask him to reply to this question. 

Prof. Sandsten : In regard to the question of spraying fruits 
or blossoms in the springtime, as affecting insects and affecting 
pollination, — two years ago a series of experiments were carried 
on at Cornell University to ascertain that point, and it was 
found that two or three applications of Bordeaux mixture and- 
Paris green did not materially reduce the amount of fruit on 
the trees. When the spraying was conducted for a whole week, 
every day, it was found that it did reduce the number of fruits 
set When four applications were made it was found to be equal 
to a good thinning, and it did Itenefit the txees lieeause the fruit 
was superior in size and in color. 

In r^ard to the influence of the insecticide and fungicide on 
the insect., very little danger was found to exist, because the in- 
sect, you know, inserts its beak and extracts the fluid ; it does 
not eat it, but simply extracts it, and it was found that very few 
insects were affected. There was a^ agitation at that time for 
the introduction of a bill to prohibit spraying at a time when 
fruit trees were in blossoms to protect the bees, but, if I remem- 
ber rightly, the bill was not pressed. Tlie discussion has been 
called up time and time again, on tliat subject, but I feel, and I 
think others ■will agree with me, that there is veiy little danger 
from any injury to the bee. ( \a,a0|p 
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Mr. Periam: The state of Michigan has a law prohibiting 
spraying while in flower; the only state that I know of that has 
enacted a. law of that kind. The law was enacted because it was 
supposed that the sjurayifig of trees during inflorescence killed 
the bee. That part of the question lias been answered by Prof. 
Sandsfcen. 

A Member: I would like to ask Prof. Sandsten whether he 
thinks the spraying directly injures the pistil. or stamen of the 
flower? 

Prof. Sandsten: The princijial injury caused by spraying 
is not injury to the pollen or anthers, because the anthers do not 
open at one time;' it is the piatil that is affected first by the 
spraying. 



REPORTS OF TRIAL ORCHARD. 

A visit to the two tria] orchards located at Wausau and Eagle 
River the first week in Kovembor found thean in as good a con- 
dition, as oould be expected. 

At Wausau the ordiard did remarkably well in gro\vth and 
to all appearances the trees looked healthy and strong with the 
ex<»ptions of a very^few. The ground has been kept clean the 
past season and was gone over several tiraies with drag to keep 
the soil in a loose condition. The soil was worked over aronnd 
each tree and where it had been' thrown up by plow and culti- 
vator was leveled off. In the commercial orchard several of the 
■varieties fruited a little the past season, including Longfield, 
Wealthy, Duchess, McMahan and occasionally some fruit was 
found on some of the other sorts. The pliuns and cherries all 
blossomed out full but the snow and cold rain at this time seem 
to have destroyed them' as very few fruited to any extent. Tl'ie 
trees in general ttiroughout the orchard appear to be in a strong 
healthy condition. In the experimental part of the orchard 
several varieties are inclined to show sorne aigiis of weakness. 
Such varieties as Bryan, Hoteling, IClaiunp, Eicd Cheek, are 
among these while aside of these the standard sorts seem to be 
in a thriving condition. JJost of the top-worked trees are doing 
remarkably well but occasionally one is found that vn\l have to 
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b© gone over in the apring and rt^afted and trimme<i np some. 
But very little sifjns of blight was found throiig'bont the orctard. 
All cherries are in a stronp, hoalthj condition and making a 
rapid growth. 

At Eagle River I was someivbafc snrprised at the appearance 
of the trees. Here a goodly number of trees were found dead 
which a year ago seemed to be in the best of condition. Those 
tpoes fha,t ware set out first and made stich wonderful growth the 
firet season seemed to be the one most affected. Most of the 
trees set out last spring started and made a good growth. Oat 
of 433 trees set ont the two yeare at this orchard I fottnd 64 
trees either dead or too feeble to remain. Among these I fonncf 
5 R Richmond, 1 Soirprise Plum, 3 Tetofsky, 1 Sweet Ktisaett, 
16 Duchess, 4 Wealthy, 1 Ix*ngfield, 2 Transcendents, 2 Hyslop, 
4 JfcKahan, 5 Famense, 5 Jfclntosh, I Tallman Sweet, 9 Seek- 
no-Further, 1 \. W. Greening, 2 Summer Early, 1 Willow 
Twig, and 1 Frieds Winter. Thia orchard had good care, hoed 
crops were planted between the rows and ground was kept clean. 
Last fall each tree^ was heavily mulched to guard against root 
killing. 

The new trial OTchard located at Medford seems to have done 
very well as can lie seen, from Jfr. S. F. Harris's report, sent t»' 
nie some time ago. Mr. Harris reports o«t of J 26 trees planted 
only two ar© dead this fall whicJi are Montmorency cherry. Tlie 
following varieties wwre jianted at this sfatiw*.: Wealthy, N. 
W. Greening, Wolf River, Willow Twig, Snow, EInreks, Kew^l, 
Talhnan Sweet, Ihicliess, Y. Transparent, Whitney, theWyant 
and Wolf plum, and Montmoreoey and El. Richmond eherry. 
Trees were planted 20 feet each way and mulched st the time of 
setting. Mr. Harris will lease from three to five acres of land, 
plant and care for the trees npon the same nnder the di- 
reHion of the State Horticultural Society, without charge, 
provided the said Society furnish aJl trees withonE (^argi? ttoS 
pay the freight and express diarges thereoo, We. Harris has 
taken great interest in the orchard the post seasMi and we fe"!^ 
as if we could not have ]>laf-ef( this orchard in better hands, 
J. L. Hekbst, 
L. G. Eeu-ogij. 
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Mr. -Chairman and Members of the Horticultural Society : — . 
A short time ago I was requested by your secretary to come to this . 
meeting and furnish what informlation 1 could for Taylor county. 
I ivTote him that I. would not l»o there but woiild send some one 
in my place, accordingly 1 have made arrangements with Mr, 
Gerard Landweer to deliver this paper as I am not able to make 
the trip ab this time. I planted the trees you sent me, 120 in 
all, as near to directions given me by Mr. Kellogg as I could. I 
received fheni about the 8th of M!ay, hut it was very wet weather 
and we oould not plalit imtil about the 14th of May, tliey made' a 
slow, steady, healthy groavth excepting two cherry trees which 
dieid. The land was pilanted to eom and well cultivated. Trees 
set 20 feet each way and in July I went through witli a hand 
hoe and scattering the nmlching and lightened up the top surface, 
working in some around every tree. Ti-eea were cut back at time 
of planting and the suckers kept from growing. They were 
pfanted about two inches deeper than grown in the nursery, as 1 
knew the land wotiJd settle that much although it was well 
pressed down over tlie roots. I planted ten Wealthy, ten N. W. 
Greenings, ten Wolf E., ten Willow Twig, ten Snow, ten 
Eur^a, ten Wewell, ten Tallman Sweet, ten Duchess of Olden- 
burg, five Yellow Transparent, five Whitney apples; five Mont- 
morency and five Elarly Kjehinond efierry ; five ,Wyant, five De 
Soto plums. 

I would recommend to the State Horfcicultiii-al So<:iety that 
they encourage subordinate societies throughout the state to taJte 
the place of the lai^ force of so-called agents in tlie nursery 
employ. Fannera must study if they Want to use their money 
for a good purpose. Our county has paid dearly for its lack 
of fenowledgs of their own business by taking the word of 
strangers^ who take the money while tlie farmers take the loss for 
their share, when if they had been in a little closer contact with 
our stale organization they would have saved their money and put 
it fo good use. The nurseryman and tlie farmer should be neigh- 
bors to the fullest extent, not so widely separated by the hrat of 
middle men. ITien, too, the farmer has a business to protect 
by his honor, but the latter has in many oases neither. 
HespectfuHy submitted. 
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THURSDAY EVENING. 

(Ill cltarge of n«!i>artmeiit of Horticulture, Univeraity of Wia.) 



VEGETABLE aiiOWINU UXOEIi GLASS. 
A. C. Mcl-«an. 

The subject oi ffirciiig vegetables is so coni'prehensive in extent 
that I can only hc^ie to touch on some points that niigbt be of 
interest to you. 

Tlie first thinfr to wnsider is the style of houee best adapted 
to profitable forcing. While the even span and lean-to are verj' 
good types of houses, the oonsensus of opinion of the best author- 
itee on this subject is that a broad three-quarter span is the mo^t 
economical and easiest to manipulate; that is , a house 40 to 60 
ft, wide and of any desired lengtii. A howse of this style 300 to 
400 ft. long will cost according to estimates of Prof. L. H. 
Bailey from $4,000 to $(i,000. Altlioiigli a clieaper housfc would 
be fairly satisfactory', it pays in this business as in all others to 
start witli tlie best Tkoi"*' is a, new house on the market now 
put out by a Jersey City finn which has a broken, roof of short 
spans. This house I think will become very popular in time, 
although it has not been fully t<«ted as yot. 

The vegetables commonly grown under glass can be grouped 
into two general heads, those i-etjuiring a oool house, as lettuce, 
radishes and other crops which do best in the cool spring, and 
those which require a wann house, as tomatoes, cucumbers and 
those crops which need tlie hot sun in the simimer to bring them 
to perfection. Of all cool house eroi», lettuce is tlie most im- 
poi-tant in this country- today. Inunense quantities of it are 
forced in the oast for tlie maritcts of New York and Boston and 
in the west around Chicago and Minneapolis. Head lettuce in 
New York market averages about 50 cents per dozen heads for 
the winter season. Grand Rapids forcing, a bunch head lettuce 
sells here in Jfadison wholesale from 35 to 40 cents and there 
is not enough to supply the demand. Lettuce is a plant that re- 
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quires a night temperature of 50 to 45 Fahrenlieit and a daj; 
temperature of 55 to 60 Fahrenheit, although in sunny daya the 
temperature runs mlich higher. Tlie soil best suited for lettuce 
forcing is generally given as one of a sandy nature, loose and 
friable with little olay and silt. Looseness is of great impor- 
tance to enable the roots to freely penetrate the soil and keep it 
fronn wa.ter logging. In fertilizer experiments conducted at the 
Greneva, New York, Experiment Station in 1900 by S. A. Beadi 
and H. Hasselbring the best results were obtained with a elay 
loam. The planting of lettuce on solid beds rather than on 
benches is in favor with the majority of the lai^ growers. ■ The 
reason advanced for this is tjiat as the lettuce plant is essentially 
one of a eool nature the soil l^ does not bea>me as highly heated 
as on the bench. The general manner of growing a crop of let- 
tuce is briefly as follows : Tlie seed is sown in boxes broadcast, 
pricked out in similar boxes two inches apart, as soon as first 
leaves are formed, and then transplanted in the beds when t\vo 
to four inches high, four inches apart for bunch varieties and six 
inohes for head lettuce. 

Radishes are successfully grown under the same conditions as 
lettuoe except the soil should be of a little heavier nature. They 
are planted in rows about four indies apart and thinned out as 
soon as first leaves are formed to about one-half inch apart in 
the rows. Let rae sayhere tliat size of seeds is of considerable 
importance in the radish crop. In some experiments conducted 
at the University greenhouses this fall there was a marked differ- 
ence in the size and yield of radishia from the large seed over 
those from! the small. Radishes can be used as space fillers in 
tJie greenhouse and made quite profitable. "Asparagus, rhubarb, 
celry and cauliflower are also forced in cool houses, but none 
of them to mut^ extent yet except rhubarb, which is forced very 
profitably in the dark considering the outlay necessary. It is 
very easily forced in a dark shed or cellar of a temperature of 
55 to 65 Fahrenheit from two year old roots merely placed on the 
floor. It is selling in Miadison now for 10 cents a pound whole- 
sale and as it only talies a few stalks to make a pound you can 
easily figure lie profit. 

Of all the vv-ann house crope grown in this country today the 
tomato is probably the riiiost extensive. This is a very profitable 
crop, especially in late winter when- the sun is bright and fuel 
lesa expensive. They sell in New York market from 15 to 30 
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cents a poiind in winter nionlliri wliolosiile. The temperature 
required is 60 to 65 degrees FahrenKeit at night and ahout 10 
degrees higher in the day. TJio scil for the tomato should not 
be exoessivcly rich, so as to overdraw tlie plants, because the most 
profitable jilauts arc th'.ise of a short, stocky growth where tlie 
cltistere are borne near the ground. A good garden loam com- 
posed of clay sand and a little well rotted niannre is that mostly 
reoomimended. The single stem system is that i^ecoimnended hj 
the experiment stations at Geneva, Cornell, and that of K'ew 
Jersey and alsofonnd the most satisfactory here at the station 
greenhouses. It gives a Itetter yield of good fruit than a tlire6 
stem. This system is bj-iefly to train a plant to a string or stake 
with a single stein keeping all side branches off. Tlie distance 
which gave the raaximiun yield at the N'ew Jersey experiment 
station was two and one-half feet each way, but two feet was 
found the most satisfactory to handle. The Cornell Experiment 
station estimates the average yield to he two pounds to the plant 
or two square feet of surface. There is a gi'eat diversion of 
opinion as to tlie varieties i-eeomtnendcd. Cbmell recommends 
Lorilard, Qhemin Market, Long Keeper, but the Lorilard as best, 
and strongly condemns the I>warf Champion, while the Kew 
Ham,pshice experimjont station highly roconun'ends Dwapf Cham- 
pion and like varieties. Tlie most satisfactory at this station Kaa 
been Lorilard. Tlie method of growing here is briefly as fol- 
lows. The seed rs sown in Ijoxe:^ and pricked info thum,b pots 
afl soon as leaves form and from here again into four inch pots, 
always setting as deep as p;s.sib]e to obtain divarf stocky plants. 
From four inch pots there are transferred to the bench or feed. 
The bench is considered by the best authorities mtist satisfactory 
for the tomato. 

the cucumber is anotlier extensively forced warm house crop. 
TTjere are two classes of oneumbers grown in this eoutnry under 
glass, namely, the lai^ English forced type and tlie White Spine 
class of outdoor eitenmbers, the former principally for a fancy" 
retail trade and the latter for the general market. Tlie comlnon 
market price for cucumbers in lato winter and early spring is $f 
to $3 per dozen. They roquiro a night temixiratiire of from 60 
to 65 degrees Fahrenheit and a day temperature from 70 to 75 
di^Tccs Fahrenheit. The soil suited for the tomato is well srfited 
for the ci[onndx;r but ruay Ixr siinewhnt richer as. this plant fs a 
veTT vigorous feeder, Tlicy are generally started m three fndi 
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pota and tranaferred immediately to the beds as soon as [K>t8 are ' 
filled with roots two and a half to three feet apart when they 
are trained on a trellis fonr to fire feet high or on the raftera of 
the house. When they readi the top of the trellis they shonJd l>e 
■nched- to throw th« afrengfh of the plant into the forming' 
fruits. CucHmber» ss well as tomatoes shonld be hand politiated. 
This may be ejEpemsire hat it payn) as it dees in all greenhoBse 
wwk to do thinga in the test possible nianoer. 

Beans are very easily forced but as they do not sell readily in 
winter I shall not discuss them. 



Green com has been snceeFsiv&ly jjrown by the New Hamp- 
shire ezperinient stati&n and miffbt he found a money making 
crop; I Itave oii)y touched briefly on some <xf the points in 
YCgeUible forcing. ItetaJls must be learned hy the jfrower him- 
self as no fixed mtes can te laid down. 

In CB«eltt8ion I wonld like to say that there seems to be a 
great fttture for the greeohonse forcing of vegetables in Wiscon- 
ein today. Tatfe for ii»tanoe Madison, it has only one small 
estaWisiaoent in We»t Madison devoted to letting growing. The 
supply of this is naturally limited a* there are only a few hun- 
dred of square feet of {jlass surface. The majority of tlie winter ^ 
v^etables used are brought from ilihvaukee and Chicago. 
Good prices prevail and the market is very poorly supplied. 
There would be a good opening here for a forcing house and as 
"near as I can learn similar conditions prevail throughout the 
state in all the larger tow ns and cities, , 



Mr. Eeilogg: I would' like to ask the young man f the polti- 
naCion is not successfully done for the cucumber by bees? 

Mr. MfoLean : Tliere were experiment made along that line 
in greea-houses, bnt it was found that bees in' glass liouses are not - 
at aTl satisfactory ; tboy want to get out, and they will fly out 
through the ventilator, or else fly against the glass nil the time, 
and not ■work on the cucumbers at all. OoOQ Ic 
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Mr. Smith : I would like to ask if you put the long or abort 
side to the sun in a % span house ? 

Mr. McLean : In a % span house it is customary to place it 
so as to face tlio south, so as to ^t the inaxmuml amount of sun- 
light. The general custom is to put tlie long side to the sun, ex- 
cept in even span houses, where it faces east and west, 

Mr, Periam : I have never been able to fertilize cucumbers or 
tomatoes except by hand fertilization ; the bees are not reliable at 
all, and especially in the vicinity of Chicago fertilization by 
bees is out of the question. "The best success I ever had witli 
lettuce was in a greenhouse with bottom heat, with 8 inches on 
the bed of manure; the trouble with greenhouse lettuce is, that 
it is very diflileult to keep, because lettuce requires plenty of 
air. There are large houses in Chicago that are devoted now 
exclusively to tomatoes. They begin to fruit them right away 
after tomatoes are gone in the fall, and tomatoes, cucumbers and 
lettuce are about the only crops that are raised in greenhouses 
about Chicago extensively now ; radishes do not pay. 

r want to say in relation to rhubarb and asparagus, they are 
grown almost exclusively under the benches and may be grown 
in a warm cellar, they do not require the light; if they have no 
light they become black and ^H for a much greater price than if 
thoy have the full light. \ 



HORTICULTUIIAL EDUOiiTION. 
H. Breckenstrater. 




Formerly, and Up to the middle of the present century^^"".^ 
men were taken, as ai>prontice9 and taught the rules of'\?^*^" 
vating, pruning, grafting and propagating. After having it! 
tered these, he was promotwl, as mferit warranted, to higher pos' 
tions of responsibility and finally became in his turn, a teache, 
of a new generation of gardeners. 

That perhaps was ample preparation in his day, but in this day \ 
of progress, of discoveiy and competition, horticulture has risen \ 
to a great economic industry and its details have lieen greatly 
complicated. By the discoveries made in all branches 
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tific knowledge connectRd with horticulture it can scarcely be 
doubted that a more srientific instnicUon is rendered necessary. 
The reoeoit prepress in cJieniistry, biology, bacteriology, knowl- 
edge of fungus and insect enemies of cultivated plants offers so . 
many remedies to hitherto hopeless cases that no reasonable 
aspirant to horticultural fame can afford to pass by the aid which 
science offers him. 

Governments recognize the importance of sucih, ti;aining ; the 
national state governmsnt maintains.a great Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington whose business it is to collect and. dis- 
seminate agricultural knoewldge ; it also helps to maintain the 
state experiment stations and agricultural colleges who offer reg- 
ular courses of instruction in agriculture and horticulture and 
whidi have become such an influential factor in our nation. The 
, modern idea of applying the advantages of education to the 
practical work of the garden rests upon tlie hypothesis that 
horticulture is a science as well as an. art; that it is the applica- 
tion of principles and not of mere physical enei^ and rule of 
thumb, that it demands miuch science pure and applied and not 
merely a cast iron back with a hinge in it. , 

-The first Englishman who appJied science to agriculture was' 
the famous chemist, Sir Himiphrey Davy, who wrote the' first 
treatise on agricultural chemistry. He had to meet iien as we 
have now the oft repeated argimient as to the superior value of 
practice to theoiy. 

It is no unusual circumstance, he writes, for persons who 
argue in favor of practice and experience to condemn generally 
all attempts to improve agriculture by philosophical and chemi- 
cal methods. It has been said and with much truth that a 
philosof^ical chemist woidd make a poor farmer and this un- 
doubtedly would be the case if he wore a mere philosophical 
ehenbist and unless he had served his apprenticeship to the 
practice of the art as well as to tJie theory'. 

The same objection may he made against our college gradu- 
ates, but nevertheless college woric broadens and strengtlions, it 
enables the possessor to deal more readily witli novel data.. If ho 
did not learn how to graft at college he ou^t to be able to grasp 
the art quicker and more intelligently than if he had not had 
the training. Some one objects that he does not know how to 
handle a new plant, that it does not enable him to discern at Once 
ita requirements. This is certainly true, but, training does not , 
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make liitn lem alJu tn diwem- tJteiii. Siu]ji matters are to a 
ji^at extent €ftij>iriffll and linist, \<c Icamerl l>y doln^, but it can 
be expected tKaf the educated young man will diaeent more 
readily and fully tluiu anotlier. or at least to aoquire a more 
oon^ete knowledge oi the eubject. Another ol>]eete by saying 
that lie knows a man who can prow iettiiee better than a pro- 
fessor of horticulture. Granted ; you may aim be aWe to find 
verj' ordinary perB>n« on tlio staicpts of Paris who' can talk 
Frendi more fluently than our eoUe^ profe!fi>r8 ; but is that any 
reas<m why a course in Fr^idi would not aid one in the mastery 
of the language ? If you want a mau to grow lettuoe only, do 
not tiother witli a college man for he lias higher amliitioii, b\it if 
you want him to manage your plaoe with tact and judgment 
and grow lettuce at tlie Baine timie you may find him better. 

What is most needed, is principles ratiier than inffmnation. 
Broadly speaking it is education that is needed rather than spe- 
cific advice. People who demand what tb^' call prflctieal edu- 
cation really want information for a particular ease ; that is, they 
want rules for some local and flexible oondititm ; but really this 
is what no one can g;ive. The experiment stations can not trfl 
the farmer eocactly what can. bo dc«ie with, his particular farm. 
TTie most that can be done is to supply him with general pin- 
ciples which he must apply for himself. He knows his own soil 
a.s no one eiee do^, lie knows, his own fesourees and limitatiooe, 
.and he ought to be able to make use of general principles as tiey 
apply to his own partioiilar ease, better than anyone else. This 
is when a scientific training will help him. 

The experiment stations may show him that there may be 
many eaus^ why his crops fail, but he must ultimately decide 
for himself what is the fundamental trouble. He may not be 
able to do this tomorrow, or the next year, but if he familiarizes 
himeelf with fundamental principles and studies his land and 
his crops, ho will, in the end, master the pi^iem. 

The enormous prt^rress in the mechanical art« is mostly due 
to the application of scionco to the various branches of manu- 
facture, changing processes, iifeiking. them more effectual, and 
utilizing by-products ; hence the greafi attention given, to techni- 
cal education in these lines. Technical schoolB siidi as the en- 
gineering college of our university are amply fostered by this 
oountry, and to them is due nuieh of our prestige in the induBlrial 
world, No country is advancing so rapidly in this line as 
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Anoeriefl, wHiLr fJioie coiinti'i os »vlii> ]i«vo iiejjlet^cd tliis part of 
their education, are rapidly iaWiof^ bdiind; this is especially 
noticeable of England who tnit a few years apo was inistrees of 
the world in the manufacturing artii. £lng;Iand has n^leoted 
her industrial education and is now suffering the coiusequeneee 
while Germflny i^ reaping the fniits of her efficient industrial 
schools by a rapid ascendency in the industrial scale. 

The arts of agriculture and horticulture have the same need of 
applied science as have the manufactures. 

Manufacturing is carried on _I»y larjje forces of men under a 
siiigle directing head, stilled and well trained. Agriculture is 
scattered over thousands of farms ; the men superintending these 
are in much larger proportion to the mere laborers thani are the 
skilled superntendeuts'in tlie field of manufacture. For this 
reason there is no class of persons taken aa a whole," who stand 
more in need of an education that will enable, them to oondnct 
their work with intelligence. 

Tlie experiment stations are doing much for the tillers of the 
soil by publishing the results of scientific research and by coii- 
dnetii^ experiments that are too costly for farmers to carry out. 

But the hops of the future agriculture must rest after all upon 
a wider system' of education. The rural industries will prosper 
U'ust as the rural y.iopulation becomes more enlightened and are 
aWe to bring to their daily work minds trained and e<]iiippe(l 
for active thinking as wt*ll as muscles trained for expert hand- 
work. 

We are entering upon a great age of industrial education. 
The presence of intelleW; is Ixx-oming' necessary' in the mine, the 
workshop, the field. Ignorance must learn or die, Tlie 
crowds who are seeking tlie learned profusions must learn that 
the bar, the pulpit, the medical profession are overcrowded. The 
ambitious need no longer enter these to gain res|>ectabiiity. The 
jnfoblemsheroaregreatenongli toooniliat the ablest minds. The 
rewards of the new time will l>e awaiting those who bring intel- 
lect and judgment to conquer drudgery which all men seek to 
avoid wherever it be, in the mine, the farm or the workshop. 

America has won her place by .akill in which the'brain directed 
the hand, Europe has learned from .\merican competition that 
enlightened judgment counts for more than a trained hand— the 
m,ere skill M'hich pi-aetice gives the muscle. 

Taught by America, Kiiglaml has learned a, new definition for 
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technical e^lucatiou. It is not niei-ely skill in manipulation — 
the skill a fool may acquire by rejwtition. But education in the 
principles o£ an art, in the science which precedes and underlies 
an oooupation'tho training of the mind which makes the laborer 
equal t^ any emergency. 

I^ such brain skill as well as hand skill, the American has 
now his place. 

Europe already t-aught by lost preati^ is a]>plying; the same 
means. 

Our p<raition must be maintained by conscientious effort and 
by understanding wherein lies our strength. 



POLLINATION. 

O; L. Meller. 

The study of pollination is yet in its infancy, in that, stage 
when it must grope about on all fours, and can hardly compre- 
hend what it does see. What then are some of the nuts this 
baby has to crack ? 

It might not be am.iss perhaps to first explain what pollination 
is and what end it serves. We all know that without a flower 
we can not have a fruit. But in the orchard we see the flower 
drop from the trees; so w-hat is there in this flower that only 
lives to fade and die to produce the seed ? Let ns take a flower 
and examine it closely. In the typical flower, for to such we 
shall have to confine ourselves, there is within the colored petals 
a circle of small' upright stems with little knobs at their ends. 
These are the stamens, the stems being named filaments and the 
little knots are anthers. Within this circle we find a larger 
stem which at its end broadens out into a small disk, at its base 
however enlarging very perceptibly. This entire structure is 
tlie pistil, the botanist naming the various parts as follows: 
the broadened base is the ovary, the stem is the style and the disk 
is the stigma. In the anthers and in the ovary the possibilities 
of new seeds lie. 

The pistil is the female and the anthers are the male ele- 
ments of the plant and it is with these latter that our talk 
diiefly concerns itself, T'aking a. flower in the proper stage and 
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sbaking it over a clean surface we find small qiiaiititins of a dust 
like powder settle upon the surface. And why does it come only 
from flowers of a certain age? Close observation reveals that 
this powder comes from the anthers, wherein the little j^rains 
which constitute the powder gradually grow and when tliey be- 
came mature or ripe as it were, tlie anther burst and liberated the 
little grains. These grains arc the pollen. They are micro- 
scopic and consist of Jmt a single cell. Tliis cell, jtoWp grain, 
or microspore as the botanist calls it, we shall have to consider 
the initial cell, or seed if you will, of a new plant. Though 
microscopic even when full grown this plantlet is yet of vast 
importance in the vegetable \vorld, it is father of all succeeding 
generations. Microgametophyte the botanist calls it ; a big name 
for a little thing, but then it produces a tremendous effect. 

And now let us refer to tliis p->llen grain again. To the eye 
it appears as a mass of yellow or white dust, to fhe possible 
shape of the individual grain yon give no thought. But nature 
is eonscieutioiis in her minutest detail. She gives to each sjX'cies 
of plant a distinctly sliaped pollen grain which is i>ecnliiir to 
that particular species. The most general form is the ellipsoidal, 
then oomes the spherical, but these do not limit it for wo 
find angular forms in enough variation to delight the heart of 
any mathematician, and fnrthormore the shells of the sea are 
imitated in all their graceful lines. Nor is this all, fur nature 
sculptured tlie walls of, these tiny cells with infinitely varied 
design. Sometimes this takes the form of a delicate dotting of 
the wall or again dotted lines an; found arranged in various 
ornamental reticulating patterns. To impress you with the 
variety of shape let me mention the pollen grains of the jiine 
which have two hemispherical bladders and look like an insect 
head with hug© eyes. 

The gardener can save his seed from year to year and they 
still retain their power to germinate; so can we also do with 
some pollen, yet this is not nature's way, though the Arals who 
pollinate the female flowers of the date palm by hand ])ut aside 
each year some of the pollen so that if at any time tlie male 
flowers do riot develop they may still insure a crop of dates for 
that year. 

And right here permit me to draw an analogy that has per- 
haps not occurred to all of us. In breeding animals we are very 
careful to get new blood from without, to prevent, as it were, 
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families from intermarriago. And so does nature in the vegeta- 
ble kingdom. An apparently inaurmonntable obstacle presents 
itself here to tbe superficial qbaei-ver, for all flowers of the same 
plant open at nearly the same time, so what is there to prevent 
the anthers pollinating the stigma of the same flower or of other 
flowers on the same plant? There are many ways to prevent 
this, the most common perhaps being that of ripening the pollen 
and the stigma of the same flower at different times, another not 
infrequent device is to place all the pollinat« flowers on one plant 
and all the pistillatel flowers on another, in which case we have 
a flower representing only one sex and said to be imperfect. On 
some flowers the anthers are so placed that an insect can not enter 
the flower without touching its body to th«n, and so the insect ■ 
is a carrier of pollen from flower to flower, Tn the, cultivated 
plants we have self sterile hybrids, and here our analt^y again 
holds true for do we not find the mule self sterile. 

Plants being stationary there must be some means of carrying 
the pollen. The wind and the insects do this work. The 
various devices of the flowers to allure the insect and make it 
carry the pollen are so often discussed and so generally known 
that they need no mention here. Suffice it to say in this con- 
nection, that no matter how deep we pry into the recesses of 
nature she always surprisee us with one secret mora ^ And as the 
husbandman must guard the seed ho plants against -birds, so the 
plant must guard its pollen against insects for there are many 
who relish pollen as a crow relishes new sown extra. 

The pollen grain is the beginning of a plant which, we must 
try to ttiink of as entirely apart from the plant as we know it, 
rts life history is brief and as follows: After the bursting of 
the anthers, which occurra only on clear, dry days, the pollen 
is carried by insect or wind to the stigma of some other flower 
where it lodges in a sticky sweet fluid. Having safely gotten 
thus far it begins to germinate. The food combined with tbe 
moisture in the sweet fluid nourish it and soon- the pollen grain 
sends a long tube down through the style of the pistil to ihe 
ovary where it reaches the macrogametophyte of the botanist or 
better the mother of all succeeding generations. After the pollen 
tube has reached the ovary, two or more motile little bodies called 
antherozoids pass down the tube, one of which unites with the 
raacrogametofJiyte. IN'nw more than one pollen grain will grow 
on the stigma and send its tube down to the ovary and where 
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tiiere is more than one niacrogamfitopliytc the other pollen tubes 
will also be of use depending upon the number of macrogameto- 
pjiytes in the ovary as each when fertilized ^yy the pollen pro- 
duces a seed. 

This microscopic plant which we have described belongs *to the 
seocual generations of the plant kingdom, ttie plants as we see 
thera belonging to the asexual or sporophytic generation. This 
may be new to some of us, so let me remind yon that you can 
propagate or multiply a plant by cuttings, but to reproduce a 
plant you need the intervention of this little pollen-plant, if we 
may coin the word, which performs exactly the same function 
in the vegetable kingdom as the male doos in the animal king- 
dom. 

And now in conclusion let me state a few of the facts the 
study of pollination has yet to teach us. Fi.rst of all in crossing 
plants we must know to what extent the pollen of flowers will 
germinate upon the stigma of a different kind, of flower. What 
is the limit of the length of the pollen tube of various plant 
species ? How does light and temperature affect the germination 
of the pollen ? What food does the pollen grain need and what 
are its food limits ? How long will pollen retain its vitality or 
ability to germinate? ITiese and many other questions con- 
front us, which if we answer only in part we shall have done 
much to make our ordiards and small fruit more uniformly pro-. 
ductive. 



HORTICULTURE AS AN INDUSTRY FOR WOMEN. 

Miss ilL K Benson. 

The first woman was a horticulturist. Back in the dawn of 
"creative morning" she was set to watch and tend in that sym- 
bolic garden, where was "every herb bearing seed which is upon 
the face of the earth and evry tree in which is the fruit of a tree 



Life was an ecatacy. !Each day she awoke to a new mystery. 
Expanding bud and unfolding leaf held sweet secrets into which 
she pried with a loving curiosity. She was in close touch with 
the great Heart of all nature. The burden of work had not yet 
■ fallen upon her. ^ - i 
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Then came tliafc iinfcirtnnate fniit-gatheriiip: in which slie was 
the chief performer. , !N"o lon^r conscience fn?e, clear-eveil, 
spiritual, she was driven from this ideal existence she otmld no 
longer comprehend. 

Tet to her blurred vision something remains of the past splen- 
dor. There oome rare moments when the veil is drawn aside 
and she catches glimpses o£ the lost Eden, when she haa a dim 
understanding of great purposes, of the workinjrs of the plan of 
iho imiverse. .We call it inspiration, poetry. Then she is back 
groping in the dark, bearing the dull, dreary routine of her un- 
ceasing task. In the exchange of the spiritual life for a material 
world the stru^le.of existence began. 

It is a long leap from the beginnings of our race to the present 
day, yet the problem that confronted the first woman is an ever 
recurring one. Food, shelter, clothing; How can I beet earn a 
livelihood ? Host women, either single-handed or in conjunc- 
tion with father, brother or husband, must take up the burden 
of providing a share of the necessities of life. A history of the 
manner in which women have met the situation would be a his- 
tory of civilization, 

Gioing back no farther than the last century, we see a marked 
change. Almost a revolution has been made in her wage-earn- 
ing capacity. The enlargement of her opportimities for ednoa- 
tion, the growth of business, the territorial expansion of the 
country and the consequent breaking down of the hedgins^ cus- 
toms of an established mo<le of living have worked t<^ther to 
broaden her field of labor. To-day almost anything she chooses 
to do and can do she may do, and so we find her harking back to 
that primal gardt^n where the mother of the ra<», that typical 
Eve, tended the fmits and flo-wers. 

And what more fitting? Rhe has been dallying with the make 
believe products of the milliner, twining artificial rosea and 
vines on the hats of her sister women, stifling in the close work 
room, cramping l>ody and mind over monstrous imitations. 
Kow she is learning that taste and artistic ability will yield as 
large and perhaps larger returns if expended in the arrangement 
of flowers with the dew yet trembling on their petals. 

Here and there in the small towns and even in large cities we 
find women engaged irt one of the various branches of horticul- , 
ture. It may be as a florieulturst, starting tentatively with a 
small greenhouse, growing more courageous as success fcdlows her 
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efforts, adding here a little, there a little, till she has a flourish- 
ing establishment. I have in mind one who iiaa built up a busi- 
ness where men have failed. A loving tO'Ufch, the eje of an 
artist are hers. Flowers fall into beautiful designs under her 
fingers. Energy and industry, united possibly with the sagac- 
ity she inherits from her lawyer father, have been factors in her 
prosperity. 

With the increase of wealth in our land have come many new 
wants and necessities. The old time cellar beneath the house and 
mound in the field do not longer supply the table with vegetables 
after the brief months of summer growth and freshness. The 
bri^t green salad, the ruddy radish, with their cool erispnees 
give life and color to innumerable tables in season and out of 
season, and while yet the ground is white with snow a penetrating 
perfume stirs memories of a garden in some long ago summer 
where the cucumber vines sprawled in rank luxuriance, or a 
finer fragrance wafts us back to a sunny hillside with the straw- 
berry lurking in the grass. The commercial spirit of the age is 
eager to meet the growing demand. A practically new industry 
has sprung np. Perhaps it woitld be more correct to say is but 
just coming into existence, for the possibilities of the business of 
growing v^etables for a winter market are but partially compre- 
hended. 

It is an industry peculiarly fitted to women. Some have al- 
ready proved it so. Much of the work can be done without ex- 
posure to the inclemencies of the weather. It demands atten- ■ 
tion to detail, niceness of perception, appreciation i>f differences. 
There is room for taste and skill in arrangement, a branch of the 
business hitherto not fully realized. 

But there are others who would work out in the fi'ee air, who 
long for a touch of the breath of heaven against their cheek. 
They would meet the morning sun face to face. For such the 
raising of the small fruits offers an. opportunity. Here too 
women have made the experiment and with good results. It is 
an ever broadening field. The American people are fast. l>ecom- 
ing a nation of fruit-eaters. 

Again, much of the work is peculiarly adapted to woman's 
strength and endurance. The picking of the fruit, its prepara- 
tion for market, need her skill and taste, her deftness in manipu- 
lation. ■ She has always been in the ranks of the laborer in this 
branch and is fast finding that she can also be the manager and 
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But there are reports of others still more ambitious who are 
growing the tree fruits and with profit. Wot content with iJie 
apple orchard on the old homo farm, they are rai&ing oranges in 
California, prunes in Oregon and peaches in ITew Jersey. They 
are venturing In a timid way as yet, but looking with hopeful 
eyes to a larger harvest in the not distant future. 

One woman has bought a few acres on a hillside bact from 
the Hudson in Orange county, New York. Mbst of the year her 
work holds her in the city, but with the first hint of spring she 
is off up the river to see what havoc the winter may have 
wrought. After that every Saturday and Sunday and all her 
vacations find her among her vines and trees. Does it pay her? 
In dollars and cents? No. A fmit farm is like any other 
business, managed by fits and starts the balance will be on the 
wrong sida of the ledger. But there is sometimes a compensa- 
tion that is beyond a cash valuation. In the pleasure she finds 
in her enlarged existence, the respite from the nerve wearing life 
of the city and the health she breathes in with the air of the hills, 
she feels more than recompensed. 

It is not to the wearj' office woman, the broken down school 
teacher to whom we must look as the future horticulturist. They 
go to their work imtrained, with the best of their life and energy 
already gone, and though a moderate success may and probably 
will follow their efi'orts, yet the highest returns must come with 
thorough preparation, a youth spent in tie business and the 
knowledge gained from a large experience. 

Men often find irksome the nice regard to detail upon which 
the certainty of reward depends. They want to farm broad 
acres and like not an industry that binds them down to a limited 
area. Thoy would reap their golden fields with a wide sweep- 
ing har\'ester and count their cattle scattered over many acred 
' pastures. But a woman is content to gather her crop in a basket. 

We like to think of her as coming to lis laden with the dainty, 
delicious fmitage of the summer. It is thus that the artist painta 
her. Let her take up the tools her brother has thrown down in 
his eager rush to the city, leaving to those who know not the joy 
of the out-door life the weary monotony of the office and the per- 
sistent tick of the type^vTiter and telegraph. Let her devote 
her energy to searching out the secrets of the growing plant, 
helping it to fight its enemies, encouraging it with her own en- 
thusiasm till it reaches its highest development. Then in this 
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wider life, she will find not only a livelihood, but a bidder 
influence, the health and beauty which are hers by birthright, 
and approaeh more nearly that perfect womanliness which is 
our hox^e and inspiration. 



OABM 01" FAUM OROHAKDS. 
J. G. Shottier. 

lire orchard like eveiry oHieir crop needs care and cultivation, 
but tliis ia the thing that farmers generally neglect. They will 
cultivate lieir com and care for all the other farm crops but 
never think of cultivating tJieir orchards. 

Tbey are used to the old way of planting their trees in some 
old corners wherever tliere is room for one and never expect to 
do anything to them, except to gather the fruit if nature has been 
generous enough to produce a crop. If the trees fail they wonder 
why it is that their trees do not thrive and bear as nice fruit as 
they see on the market. They do not realize that it is their own 
fault and that mother nature does not bestow her rewards unless 
we are willing to work for them. In the early years the farmers 
could raise a fair quality of fruit without much work. The land 
was fertile and there were no insect enemies nor fungus diseases 
to fight. The farmer's first attention should be called to the 
benefits derived from thorough cultivation. Start early in the 
spring as soon as the soil is fit to work. First using the plow to 
encourage deep root penetration and afterwards shallow culti- 
vation at least every two weeks and after heavy rains as soon as 
the land is dry enough, so as to prevent too rapid evaporation and 
the baking of the soil. Cultivation should be kept up until about 
the middle of July when the wood growth of the trees should he 
. oompleted and the trees given a dianco to mature their wood and 
develop their fruit buds. 

The use of some kind of cover crops to check heavy wood 
growth is recommended. Such crops draw a large amount of the 
moisture from the soil thereby checking the tendency of Uie 
treeB. Cover crops also protect the roots of the trees in winter 
for they tend to hold the snow and thereby preventing the frost 
from penetratng the ground to any considerable depth, thus sav- 
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ing the injury of tlie roots by frost. The cover crop should be 
plowed under in spring to provide for the humus in the soil. 
Xitrt^n is most economically supplied to the soil by sowing 
some Ic^nuinous plants for cover crop and turning them under 
in spring. 

Pruning is another very important matter. It should be done 
at least once a year and preferably in the spring before the sap 
bqnns to flow, so as t'> prevent the loss of stored food through 
the flowing of sap from the wound. If branches tend to inter- 
fere with each other they fliould lie removed, all water sprouts 
should be cut out and if any branches grow out farther than the 
rest, they should be cut back so as to make a symmetric tree. In 
pruning a tree the aim should always be to secure an open crown 
so as to permit the free circulation of air which will produce bet- 
ter coloreil fmit and tends to prevent fungus diseases. A little 
pruning should Ix? done throughout the summer. If any shoot 
is growing where it ought not he, cut it out the first time you 
see it, and also any buds starting from the trunk of the trees 
should l)c rubbed off as soon as they appear. 

Anotlier thing to watcli out for is sun scald ; this generally oc- ' 
curs in the niontlis of .Tune and July when the sun's rays are 
-strongest and with the- afternoon's sun' f rem 13 to 3 o'clock. 
The sun's rays heat the trunks of the trees to such an extent to 
seald the cambium and after this it dries up and no more sap is 
carried by it, the result being the drying up of that side of 
the tnmk and cripples the tree for the rest of its life. This can 
ea.sily 1« jjrevented by protecting the trunks of the trees with 
some protector such as rye straw, veneer, lath, or even a board 
fixed at the south aide of the tree so as to shade the trunk of the . 
tree during the hottest i>art of the day is very effective. 

One of the enemies to look out for is .the borer. Several pre- 
ventive ui('thc<ls have been given to the public, but I think the 
l)e't way is to eiK'lose the trunk with some covering material so as 
to |>i-event the liectle from de]xisiting its eggs on the trunk of the 
ti'ee. Fine wire netting, veneer or tar paper will be found suit- 
able. These coverings should extend three or four inches below 
the aiirface. Should the borers already have gained a foothold, 
they may be dug out wilh a strong knife and a wire. The cov- 
ering may also servo as a ])rotection against sun scald. The 
only way to find the borer after it has entered the tree is to ex- 
amine the trunk of the tree near the ground late in August or 
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early in September when the presence of the larvae may be de- 
tected by the discoloration of the bark over it and the preaenoe of 
saw dust. It may then be cut out and destroyed. 

The codling moth is another enemy which does great damage 
to the fruit. This enemy may be held in check-by spraying with 
Paris green at the rate of a y^ lb. to a barrel of water. The 
first spraying should be given just when the petals have fallen 
and another about ten days later. After the larvae has once 
gained an entrance into the fruit no poison can reach it. 

Most fungus diseases may be prevented or held in cheek by 
spraying with Bbrdeaux mixture. The first application should 
be made about the time when the buds b^n to open and repeat 
two or three times until the leaves are fully expanded. It should 
be remembered that application of Bordeaux mixture is for pre- 
vention and no cure should be expect^ if the disease has gained 
a foothold. Bbrdeaux mixture is made as follows: dissolve 5 
lbs. of blue stone in two gallons of water and slack 5 IW of fresh 
lime in two gallons of water ; add the lime to the blue stone and 
then add water enough to make 50 gallons. To this mixture 
, paris green may be added and tlius saving the time of a separate 
application. 

Next comes the fertilizing of the orchard. The farm orchards 
are generally provided with too much fertilizers than'too little 
which makes the trees grow too fast and thus become subject to 
blight. It is best to wait witli the application of fertilizers until 
the trees make a moderate slow growth and produce good crops. 
Wood ashes are a very good fertilizer for the orchard because they 
contain large quantities of potash and phosphoric acid and these 
are the elements most needed by the trees. 

It is almost impossible to induce the farmer to cultivate, pnme, 
spray and care for his orchard for the single reason that he has 
never tried it. lie lias been accustomed to sack up the fruit 
as a gift crop and this era is a very persistent one. But let him 
once try it and lie will soon find out that it is no more work to 
spray, jwime and cultivate the trees tlian it is to cultivate the po- 
tatoes and poison the potato beetle. Ajid in figuring up the 
amount of work and expense applied to the ordiard, and the re- 
turns he gets from it, he will be surprised to learn that one day's 
work in the orchard brings greater returns than two or three days' 
work on other crops. 
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STARTING A YOUNG OROIIAIiD ON^ A FAKM. . 



.T. P. Bonzolot, E<hm, Wip. 

•Xlio first ihin^ to be taken into consideration in the "plantin;; 
of a young apple orchard is tho seliiction of a site. In the selec- 
tion of a site for apple p-owin^, the injurious effects of exposure 
to intense heat and cold ahoiild l)o guarded against as far as 
practical. This may in part be accomplished by selecting a 
northern or eastern slope which is quite safe against the direct 
rays of the sun. The site if possible should be elevated above its 
immediate surroundings so as to give free air, drainage, and also 
to ward off late spring frosts which often kill Uie blossoms. 

The apple may bo grown on almost any soil but the best re- 
sults are obtained on soils from which native forests have been 
cleared. Here as a rule the physical condition of tho soil is 
su(Ji as to afford both ample surface drainage and subdrainage. 
Sudi lands are well supplied with the various kinds of plant food 
essential for a healthy wood groivth and well developed and 
matured fruit buds. Fruits from trees growing on such loca- 
tions possesss the richest quality and highest coloring. But 
otlier locations may be suocessfuUy used if the soils receive the 
necessary preparation before planting and careful cultivation 
thereafter. 

Clay soils require more labor in their preparation and often 
need manuring and frequent cultivation and siibsoiling. 

Tho soil should I>e frequently stirred during the summer 
mouths and especially during continued drouths so as to form a 
mulch of dry earth near the surface as tliis will greatly aid in 
consuming what'moisture there is in, the soil. 

Clay soils do not produce sudii vigorous growth and trees on 
such land are not so apt to he attacked by bliglit. With an open 
subsoil underlying it a loamy clay soil will probably yield the beet 
results, especially if it be well prepared by thorougli t-ultivation 
and subsoiling before planting. Nearly all lands for orchards 
should have both thorough surface drainage and subdrainage. No 
ordiard will endure for a great length of time with stagnant water 
either upon the surface or within tho soil. All surface wafer 
from excessive rain fall or other causes should l^ promptly re- 
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moved bj either surface drainage or aubdrainage. It the natural 
formation of tlie land does not afford such ready drainage it 
must be provided artificially. 

A site that requires ditching is'uot suitable for an orchard. 

Subdrainage is preferable and is much more thorough when 
supplied with well-laid tile. 

A breaking up of the subsoil will afford temporary drainage in 
a clay soil but in a few years the soil will again become com- 
pacted when re-stirring will be difficult on account of the roots of 
the trees. 

In all cases the plants should be tlie judge of the special re- 
quirements of his soil and location as tO drainage. 

The autumn months are generally regarded as the beet time 
to prepare lands that are designed for apple orchards. 

The plowing should be as deep as possible, and if the anbsoil 
is a stiff clay it should be suhaoiled by running a subsoil plow 
in the furrow made by the turning plow. A good plan is to 
back furrow the land so as to leave the dead furrow where the 
rows of trees are to stand, thus leaving it in a condition for the 
ameliorating effect of the frost It would be beneficial to break 
up the bottom of this dead furrow by running the subsoil plow 
through it two or three times giving it a good stirring. This 
method will afford deeper tilth under the trees and allow surplus 
water to pass off it the orchard is laid out with this obje^at in view. 
If the autumn preparation is thoroughly done there will not be 
any need of more tlian a surface stirring of the soil in the spring. 
If the land selected is not in a fertile.state at the time of plowing, 
it should be enriched with thoroughly rotted stable manure 
■ spread broadcast over the land before it is plowed. Manure is 
sometimes successfully uspd by. applying it to the land in the fall 
as a. surface dressing allowing it to remain until spring when it 
is thoroughly worked into the soil with a plow or heavy two- 
horse cultivator. Unleached ashes spread about the trees after 
they are planted afford an excellent fertilizer. After the seleo 
tion of a site and the preparation of the land to be planted to an 
orchard comes the purchase of trees and selection of varieties. 
In the firat plaoe avoid all agents as a rule. They cannot be 
depended' upon and it does not pay to take chances on getting 
inferior trees. In the second place buy nothing but the best 
grade of trees as tliey will be the clieapest in the end. In the 
third place if you are going Xa buy your trees from a nurseryman, 
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deal directly with him and deal only with reputable firms. By 
dealing with the nurserynian direct you save the agent profit, 
and at the same time insure getting good trees. But in my 
opinion it would be profitable and advisable to buy seedlings from 
the nurseryman, and then go to tlie nearest ordiard and buy scions 
of such varieties as you nmy wish to grow, and then graft your 
own trees. In .this way you would be sure to get trees that are 
true to name, and thecost would not be as much as it would be 
to buy the trees. 

A vigorous, well rooted, straight trunked, two year old tree 
is considered the most economical kind to plant. But a one 
year old tree is preferable to any tree over two years old. As 
a nile trees are too old rather than too young when purchased 
to be planted out in tlie orchard to be the most successful. 

As to selection of varieties, this is a very difEcult question, 
because there are a great many things to be taken into consid- 
eration, such as the kind of soil that the different varieties are 
best adapted to ; climatic conditions ; vigor and hardiness ; the 
demands of the market that the apples are to be grown for; the 
keeping quality. The planter will have to judge for himself 
according to his own particular location, what varieties are best 
for him to grow. 

The proper distance to plant trees apart in an orchard is from 
thirty to forty feet, according to the variety and the fertility of 
the soil. The distance, whatever it may be, being determined, 
the planter should fix a base line from which to proceed so that 
the Orchard will 1k3 square as it will greatly improve its appear- 
ance. 

In pruning young trees that are to be set out, all roots that 
have been broken or badly bruised should be cut off, and the 
cut should be made so as to slope from the trunk of the tree. 
After tliis has been done, the top should be^ pruned in proportion 
to the amount of root system left. But the planter should not 
he afraid to prune and should prune severely, at the same time 
balancing the top of the trees as well as possible; the trees should 
be headed low. After this has been done, the roots should be 
puddled. This is done by dicing a shallow hole in the ground 
and then making a puddle of soil and water in it, then dipping 
the roots of the trees into it, after which they should be planted 
at once. In planting young trees, care should be taken to place 
the roots in their natural ix>sition. The hole should be dug lai^ 
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enough to allow ample room for tJie roots as they should never 
he cramped in' an unnatural condition, as ia too often the case 
on account of the hole being too small. The soil shoul-d then 
be well worked in about the roots so that all the roots come in 
contact with the soil, "Hie soil should be firmly pressed about 
the roots, the aim. being to set the tree as firmly as a post. 

After the young orchard is plantfed, cultivation is a necessity 
for its life and future well being. Generally speaking, a crop 
should not he grown in the orchard. If a crop must be grown, 
let it be potatoes or beans or some crop of that nature. ■ Hay or 
grain should never be grown as they are injurious to the trees. 
There should be some cover crop sown during the latter part of 
summer so as to have a crop large enough to cover the ground 
entirely during the winter and early spring months. This crop, 
however, should not be allowed to continue its gro^vth. As soon 
as the ground is dry enough the following spring it should be 
cultivated or plowed under. 

In conclusion I will say that I believe an apple orchard prop- 
erly managed in Wisconsin will yield more profit for money and 
work invested than any other crop. 



DISCUSSION. . 

Mr. Landwear: I did not understand the young man, al- 
though I believe he stated in the paper, when was the best time 
to prune tre^. 

Mr. Btonzelet: Some time in the spring before the sap be- 
gins to flow. I would' prefer to prune as soon as I could, some- 
where the end of February or banning of Karch, and then 
prune up until the time the sap begins to flow, but it had better 
be done before the sap flows, otherwise there will be loss. 

Mr. Periam: Why put off pruning till spring, you might as 
well not do it at all. 

Mr. Bonzelet: Well, if you do it in the spring the tendency 
is not so much to dry out the wound. If you start before the 
spring, it will heal over, and there will not be any drying. 

Mr, Buehler : Would it be snfiifcient to do it just immediately 
before the sap went up ? 
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Mir. Boiizolot: Well, it is itll rjf^t to do it jiist before, but I 
would, prefer to do it ]>n)lialih' tlireo or four weeks before. 

Mr. Periam: Tkt(» not tbe sap nK^ve in the winter? 

l£r. Bonzelet: It does to some extent, but not very much;, 
there is some movement of sap all the time, unless the trees are 
entirely frozen. 

MJr. Barnes ^ I am delighted with the papers of these young 
men; I think their, sug^ceations are all practical and to tbe point, 
but there is a little idea occurs to me, in rejjard to searching for 
this borer that one of the gentlemen spote aliout. I would like 
to say to you, it will help you all and save a great deal of work 
and be just aa effective as it will to search for him, simply to 
clean off the dead barit and clean out the saw dust, and take a 
common parlor match, insert the head of the match and break" 
it off and wax it over with a little wax or mnd. The sulphur 
on the end of the match will soon Ix^n to steam from the 
moisture in the tree, and it will destroy the borer as effectively 
as it would to prod him to death with a wire; it is much easier, 
it requires le?s than half the time and is more effective. 



Wednesday Morning Session. - 

ITORTIOITT.TrjRE IN TTIE SCHOOLS. 

In the very beginning of the old book loved by our mothers, 
we are told how God created and gave to man every herb-bearing 
seed and every tree yielding fruit. "Out of the ground made 
the Lord God to grow every tree that is pleasant to the si^t and 
good for food. TTien the Lord planted a. garden eastward in 
Kden, and there he put the man whom he had formed." Amid 
the beauty and purity of Eden the man created in God's own 
image made with his helpmeet the first home. 

I like to think of the world' as the home O'f man. Each day 
Mother Earth swings -her miglity rivers, vast oceans, great for- 
ests and majestic raonntains through alteraate shadow and sun- 
shine^ — e\'er into the light and gloiy of a new day. Each year 
she i-olls north and south from the bread l)elt of eternal snmmer.. 
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wide billows of blossom tbat sweep far toward the icy poles to 
leave in their wake ripening fniit and golden grain to g'ladden 
the heart of man. 

This world of beauty is man's birthright It is the joy of 
every tnie teacher and worthy parent to open the eyes of the 
children to the brightness and beauty of the world. A great 
teacher of to-'day has tnily saidj "Tte most beautiful thing in 
the world is the look of wonder on the face of a child." In 
every sonl there is something that responds to beauty, if the 
thousand eyes of the mind are early opened to the grace of flower 
and bush and tree, to the glory erf earth, and air and light and 
sky. 

In a broad meadow of the lower Wisconsin, I found late one 
August afternoon a long slough, bordered on each side with t^ie 
light green, graceful leaves of the sagittaria. Tlie slo^^ itself 
was filled as far as the eye could reach with the most magnificent 
water-lilies. Great was the longing to secure them. 

Ihe early morning found me in a boat amid the lilies, drink- 
ing in the beauty of the morning sunlight as it came through 
the graceful branches of overhanging elms and gave added Iwauty 
to the snow-white cups tilled with golden stamens. Sbon with ■ 
a double armful of lilies and sagittaria blossoms I started on my 
throe-mile txamp to the village. On the way was a creamery 
to which the farm wagons were coming with the morning milk. 
One of these w^ag the rudest outfit seen in many a day. The 
dilajndated old wagon was drawn by the poorest team, imagin- 
able. On a rude board laid across the battered wagonbed sat 
' two ragged boys. Their eyes never left the lilies from the time 
they cauglit sight of them'. Jjist after they had passed the 
younger one said, "Golly ! George, ain't them there flowers Jim 
dandies!" Reaching my room I selected a bunch of the blos- 
soms and 'took them down to my cultured hostess. Lifting a 
delicate blossom with her ^finger she said, "Aren't th^ ex- 
quisite?" -Just then her romping daughter of fourteen came 
lx>unding into the room and exclaimed, "O mamma, aren't those 
lilies just perfectly too-too ?" iNroting the look of mild reproof 
she added, "I mean, mamma,, aren't they too- — ^too lieautiful for 
any use V A cut-glass bowl was deemed worthy to contain the 
great bouquet intended for the institute. Hurrying up the village 
street, I passed two little tots seated on the edge of the sidewalk. 
Seeing the flowers they held out l>oth hands in mute but resistless 
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■ apjxial. For answer to the question, "Do you like flowers?" 
eaeh little face was quidcly dipped among tlie waxy petals and 
golden 3tameE9. 

As I was hurrying on again, there came a voice full of re- 
proach from a boy just inside the garden fence, "Say, mister, 
I like flowers too," 

On the narrow walk running up the hill toward the school- 
house I saw coming slowly toward me an aged man on crutches. 
His long silver locks fell about a face of remarkable peace and 
purity. I stepped from the narrow walk to allow him to pass, 
just as he'halted to rest a moment on his cnitehes. As his eyes 
fell upon the flowers his face fairly glowed. "Sir, would you 
mind sparing one of your flowers for an old man ?" Quickly 
several of the fairest blossoms were placed in his hands. As the 
old man gazed at the flowers he forgot the giver and failed to 
speak the word of thanks. But as I slipped away I heard him 
say in tones of deepest feeling, "Himmlisch sehon ! Himimlisch 
fichon!" Something in their beauty and fragrance had entered 
the imier chamber of sacred memories and stirred the fountain 
of' feeling. The old man, was a boy again, back. in the Father- 
land, and in the mother-tongue was telling the beauty of the 
blossoms: "Heavenly beautiful! Heavenly beautiful!" 

A group of young men standing by the schoolhouse steps ex- 
pressed their admiration for the flowers, and louder expressions 
of delight eame from a bevy of girls who gathered quickly about 
the organ to admire the flowers and find out where they were ob- 
tained, I stepped aside to write upon the board a little poem 
for opening exercises from Tennyson : 
"Flower in the crannied wall, 

I plu(^ you out of the crannies -^ 

And hold you here root and all in my hand, little flower; S, 

But, if I oould understand what jou are — 

Kloot and all and all in all, 

I should know what G^od and man is." 

As I wrote the group vanished and a quiet young woman came d 

to look deep into the flower, but her lip quivered and she tumedj 

away to hide the rising tide of tears. The flowers had toucheJ^ 

for her some sad, sweet memory. 

At the close of our exercise on the poem, I held up the bov» 
of fragrant blossoms and asked, "What do they bring to you ?■ 
To one they recalled Lowell's tribute to June: a 
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"And what ia so rare as a day in June? 

Then if ever come jierfect dajs ; 
Tlien Heaven tries the eai-th if it be in tune, 

And over it softly the warm ear lays; 
Whether we ]ook or whether we listen, 
We hear Hfo murmur or see it glisten; 
Every clod feels a stir of might, 

An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And, groping blindly above it for light. 

Blink to a soul in grass and flowers." 

Ajiother said, "As you held up the flowers before lis, I thought 
of how long the plants had grown in that slough and through 
the long summer months had gathered up the sunshine. Now 
they flash forth that garnered sunshine in tho light and color and 
fragTan<» of the flowers." 

What did it all mean? The imcouth farmer boy's "Golly! 
Ain't they Jim dandies-" Tlie cultured mother's "Exquisite ;" 
the romping daughter's "perfectly too-too;" the eloquent silent 
tribute of the children ; the old man's depth of feeling that car^ 
ried him back to boyhood home and mother tongue ; the tribute 
of young men and merry maidens ; the silent tear, the poetic 
recognition of garnered sunshine ; each was the tribute of a soul 
to the moving power of l>eauty — the power to touch and awaken 
the fountains of deepest and purest emotion. 

The great state today bestows her wealth with lavish hand 
to furnish free education from kindergarten up to and through 
her great university. The commcnwealth makes this investment 
to win later as rich dividends broader, more intelligent manhood, 
stronger and nobler womanhood. Whether we regard school as 
preparation for life or as a part of life itself, the environment 
of the school should have vital connection with the activities of 
liomo ajid community and should be such as to call out the best 
qualities of head and heart. 

That the schoolgroiinds should be made the most attractive 
place possible has long been incorporated as one of the essential 
articles of my pedagt^cal creed. T'o every man that asketh a 
reason for my faith answer is gladly given. Man's taste and 
character are in large part fashioned by his surrcamdings. The 
better tendencies of head and heart draw new life from environ- 
ment marked by purity, taste and refinement. Beautiful sur- 
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ronndinfra render the school itself more attractive. To enlist 
the aid of boys and f;irls in improving and omamentinfr the 
Rclioolgronnd* means to cultivate esprit de corps that makes them 
more loyal to the school and its inter^ts. The joy coming: from 
helping make things go in their little republic will lead to future 
loyalty in the broader eitizsnship of ermmimity, state and nation. 
To the children whose parents have neither time nor means to 
provide their homes with things of beauty, an attractive school- 
(Ti-ound becomes a joy forever, and, no matter hew humble the 
home, it gladly groetn every effort, to cheer and briffhten the life 
of the children. A Ix'antifnl schoolyard in village or town 
means improved home-yards and Ix'tter kejjt- lawns; and such a 
yard always means added inforest and readier aid on the part 
of patrons. 

Many years of patient, persistent effort' to improve school- 
grounds have i^rodnced some results and exjjerience that may 
prove su^estive. Tlie loyal work of the young people in Dodge- 
villo has made their schcolgronnds the pride of the town. 
Twentv years aifo many an enjoyable trip was taken to the woods 
to find there hardy trees of attractive form, to take them up 
with eare and then to set them again in the earth where they 
give today deliirlit to troops of happ;>' children. The favorites of 
all were the elm, the hard maple and the linden. Hedges of 
arbor vitae were planted to screen the back yard. A good lawn 
was secured,. and each spring a thin coating of land-plaster and 
ashes many times repaid its cost by the increafied richness of 
coloring and rapidity of growth fjniekly seen in the velvety 
carpet. Clematis, climbing rose and Virginia creeper planted 
around the building gave to the bare walls the grace and comeli- 
ness of their green drajxiry. Bright flower beds with vases and 
rustic baskets added color and Iwanty to the scena 

For nigh twenty years students, teachers, janitor, board and 
people have heli>ed preserve, and enhance the beauty of these 
schoolgronnds, until they are tc^lay the pride and joy of the 
toavn. 

In Sparta the outlook for an attractive yard was rather dis- 
couraging. The high school was situated on a knoll of sand 
that looked bare and uninviting. Ilowei'cr, there were some 
handsome ehns and oaks, and the natural slope of the yard was 
suitable for a lawn if the grass conld only be coaxed to grow. 

The matter was quietly agitated among the joimg people and 
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they were soon eiithuBiaatically in favor o£ improving the 
groiuids. The boys of the senior class took a twenty-five dollar 
job and turned the proceeds into the decorating £nnd. Stiidenta 
and teachers soon gave all the money needed. A citizen exca- 
vating a large cellar donated fifty loads of loam. Sand holes 
were filled, tho grade improved, and a largo spaee in front of 
tlie building neatly sodded. Tlie rest ci the yard was treated 
to a fertilizer and a liberal supply of grass seed. Several large 
iron vases were purchased and some rustic baskets made. Bas- 
kets and bedding plants were secured from the greenhouses. On 
Saturday there were plenty of willing hands to sift the soil, to 
help make flower beds, to set up rustic baskets, to rake iip and 
wheel off refuse rubbish, to dig up plantains ajid dandelions. 

As the yard improved in appearance the chronic croaker 
leaned on the fence long enough to encourage the workers with 
the assurance that the flowers would soon bo stolen or destroyed 
and the sand bank would again come to tho surface. The 
croaker's words'were soon forgotten in the enjoyment of smoothly 
shaven lawn, neatly trimmed trees, handsome vase and mound. 

Fifty dollars were earned the next season toward securing an 
artesian well ; but ihe district meeting voting two hundred dol- 
lars to give us a ten-foot flowing well, and our money went to 
secure a fountain and a conple of drinking-plaees. A rustic bird 
house attracted the bluebirds and martins and the children gave 
them royal welcome when they returned each spring to make 
this house their summer home. 

I-ater came plans for a new high sdiool building. -While the 
handsome new baiilding was going up, fire destroyed the old one. 
This necessitated a second new building on the same block, and 
when both were complet€d and tho grounds regraded, not a 
blado of our grass remained. The clear sand was again at the 
top and matters looked rather hopeless, but Spartan grit again 
attacked the knoll of sand. The high school elected by ballot 
» "Committee of Ways and Means." One member came from 
the school at large and each of the four classes chose one repre- 
sentative. These five energetic young people fidly justified the 
name of the committee and from their wise heads soon evolved 
ways and means to win success. 

Two hundred fifty loads of good soil were dumped outside our 
borders. Companies were formed to provide wheelbarrows, 
carts, shovels, spades and rakes. A merry crowd of more than i ^ 
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two hundred were soon at work wheeling in the soil, leveling 
the surface, breaking lumps, carting away debris, or smoothly 
raking the added soil. Students and teachers worked at the 
task night after night and a. couple of Saturdays were thrown in 
as extra arbor days. Grass seed was secured and sown. Two 
men were hired to sod the hoiilevard outside our walks. Shmhs 
and young trees were purchased and planted. INext a tight 
board fence was built to cut off the back yard and in front of 
this fence were planted vines and a long border of shrubs and 
perennials to form an attractive background. The city fathers 
donated water to keep our lawn and plants in good condition. 

New vases and baskets were added. The fountain repainted 
and reset. Beds of choice pansies graced the sheltered nooks. 
A fernery and a garden of wild flowers were begun. Beds of 
geraniums and verbenas and the well-filled baskets added color 
and beauty. Every student gave his mite to help along the good 
work and most of them gave mnscle too. So each became a 
loyal protector of that in. which he had invested both capital and 
labor. The public spirit thus engendered made even the rough- 
est boy take pride in the beauty of "our school yard" and made 
each one a guard so true that every adommeait of school was 
safe from injury or theft. 

The horticultural societies e^an do much in each (fcmmunity to 
organize for such efforts to make more Ix^antiful the school houses 
of our children. There is especial need of sudi effort in the 
rural districts. In my mind there is a composite picture of 
more than one hundred country schools visited in ten. different 
coimties during the past two years. That composite picture 
brings a touch of pathos. The rude box-car structure with its 
barren, uncared-for grounds, devoid of t.ree, or shrub, or vine to 
hide its ufctor nakedness, with the unsightly outbuildings stand- 
ing ont boldly in all their ugliness — often so filthy and so 
polluted with obscenity that every fiber of manhood longed for 
match or torch to destroy that which must pollute the very foun- 
tains of purity. Inside the dingy bare walls, the absence of 
pictures, the dearth of equipment, the want of good teaching, 
the destitution of ideas, deprivation of even pure air and sun- 
light sometimes seen in iJio rural school brings a feeling of pain 
and' chagrin that such things are possible in a state bearing the 
prmid motto "Fonvard." 

Do you wonder that children dislike such a school, fail tQ 
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leani therein, and long to leave it ? Has such school aiight to do 
with the farmer boy's growing antipathy toward farm life ? Even 
before he i& old enough to reason, he coraes to dislike surroimdings 
that are both depressing and degrading. It is my firm convic- 
tion that attractive home surroundings, pleasant playgrounds at 
the rural school, and schoolwork more in touch with life work 
will do much toward keeping more of our best boys on the farm. 
Ian Maclaren thus paints a rural school in bonnie Scotland : 
"The country road winds throug'h the sweet pine woods toward 
the upland farms. In a clearing surrounded on three sides by 
the tall Scotch firs and on the fourth by a brake of gorse and 
shrubbery there stood the little country school. Some one with 
the love of Grod in his heart had set the schoolhouse in that 
clearing. Here the children, sheltered alike from burning sun 
or biting blast, played most merrily. In the woods they wan- 
dered, breathed the fragrance of the pines, plucked the spring- 
time blossoms, listened to tlie song of birds, filled the woods with 
laughter, shout and song that made music in the heart of old 
Domsie, the schoolmaster who had given his life to the lads and 
lasses of Drumtochty," 

Who of you with love of flowers, and country life and children 
perennial in yonr heart will return home to make one such school- 
yard in Wisconsin ? It will bless and brighten child life in your 
district, help make a better school and more attractive home sur- 
roundings, and render men and women more content to dwell in 
God's own country. 

"Spacious and fair is the world ; 

Yet, oh, how I thank the kind Heaven 
'Iliat I a garden possess, small though it be, 

Yet mine own : 
One that enticeth me homewards, — 

Why sliosld a gardener wander ! 
Honor and pleasure ho finds, 
When to his garden he looks." 

' Thus writes the greatest of German poets, voicing the typical 
German love for garden and posies. The sturdy German em- 
))eror evidently believes in the educative power of a garden, 
Each of his seven children has a garden of his own in which he 
works, sows the seed, and cares for the plants. Thus these 
young Hohenzollern princes learn lessons that hooks and tutors 
cannot teach. ( ,-,,-,,-,1., 
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In oeatral Europe the school garden has for some years been 
regarded as an essential jrart of the school Nearly one hundred 
thousand school gardens are now found in central and southern 
Kurope. For fifteen years no plan of a school building has been 
accepted by the French government unless a school garden was 
attached. 

In our own land during recent 3'cars some school gardens have 
l>cen started much to the joy of city children, I<isten to the 
]>rophecy of the greatest leader of his own race and perhaps the 
wisest teacher of our time, Booker T. Washington: "1 hoi>e 
tliat the time will soon come when there will be a revolution in 
Uie methods of educating the children, especially of the smaller 
towns and rural districts. I believe that the time is not far 
distant when every such school is going to l>e surrounded by a 
garden and that it will be one of the main objects aimed at by 
tlie course of study to teach the children something about real 
coimtry life and about the occupation that their parents are en- 
gaged in. 

"I am glad to say that in the Tnskegee Institute we now have 
in process of erection a new schoolhouse in and about which so 
far as we can the little children of ttie town and vicinity will 
lie taught in addition to bociks the real things whidi they will 
be called on to use in their homes. There will be about the 
schoolhouse three acres of ground on which the children are to 
1)0 taught to cultivate flowers, shrubberj', ve^tahles, grain, cotton 
and other crops — to be taught the things by which they live. 
We are not going to call this building a school-house l)ecause the 
name is too formal. We are going to call it the Children's 
House." 

Wisconsin is the pioneer in establishing county agriculture 
training schools, and these new scliools just opened at Wausau 
and Monomonie are attracting national attention. In connection 
wiUi these schools the law requires at Teast tlirco acro.^ of land 
for practical experiments in farming and gardening. These 
schools will do much to inculcate a love for farm life and work 
and their influence will reach out in a most helpful way to tho 
i-ural schools of the state. 

The greatest problem of our land today is tlie problem of the 
jniral school. The only solution of this great pi-oblem appears 
to be the consolidation of rural scliools and transportation of 
pupils. In tho coming generatirai I have faith that the little 
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box-car rural school with its bleak and barren surroundings, and 
pitifully poor opportunities will be displaced by larger central 
schools that shall bring out to the country boy tlie same privileges 
of graded and high school that are now enjoyed by his city 
cousin. To these central rural scliools shall ecme beauty of 
environment, school gardens, opportunity for manual training 
and all that shall make school attractive and connect it dosely 
with the activities of home and ccmmunity. Then indeed will 
such school be not alone preparation for life but even life itself 
for the countrj' boys and girls. Then indeed shall every farm lad 
have opportunity to develop skill, intellect, and culture that shall 
make him a peer cf the best the city can produce. Then shall 
the country yontli build him. a rural home to dwell with a helj>- 
mato well content in a region fair as the garden of the Txird 
with pure air, clear sunshine, open sky. 

J. W. Livingstone. 



WEDNESDAY MOIlNINX> SESSION. 

On motion of ifr. Edwards, Mr. J. W. Reasoner, of Urbana, 
Illinohs, was made annual honorary memlwr. 

Oti motion of Mr. Marshall, Mr. Green, secretary of the Iowa 
State Horticultural Society, was made annual honorary mem- 
ber. 

Mr. Marshall made the further motion, which was carried, 
that those who participated in the exercises cf the previous 
evening be made honorary members. 

The President: Reixwts of delegates to other state meotingis 
are now in order. I can make my report in very short time, 
and there will be supplementary reports. 

I was a del(^ate to the Minnesota State JIortie\iltural meeting 
this winter, and I must say tliat I had a royal good time, and 
I want to say further that I would like to have all the ^pple 
men in Wisconsin go to Minneapolis and watch thwie people: 
tliey are almost, if not quite, crazy on the subject of apples, and 
they are right about it, of course. I like the enthusiasm that 
they display in that respect. They had the greatest display of 
seedlings that I ever saw, tliat is, in number. Tliey have been 
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trying every year to find the thousand dollar apple ; they perhaps 
have not quite succeeded in doing that yet, at least it is not de- 
termined. They are proceeding somewhat on different lines 
from what we are. They are trying to conduct experiments 
there in a more scientific manner, the Society has taken it up 
particularly, and I believe the time is coming when this Society 
must do something in that line, that they must make a beginning ; 
results may be far off, but there miist be a beginning made to 
conduct a series of experiments in a regularly scientific manner 
in regard to pollination and everything of that kind. That 
would be, I think, a very good line for the Society some time to 
adopt, and the sooner the better. I do not wish to say anything 
more of that, and I will leave a further re^iort to those who are 
better able to make it. 

ifr. G. J. Kellf^g: If you want to get enthusiasm in fnilt 
interests, go up to Jtinnosota, and if you want to get waked up, 
go up and live there; the cc-ld weatlier stirs" them so that they 
get around and do something and know something. The offer 
of that one thousand dollars for that one apple is waking up the 
whole country clear to California. One of the finest apples on 
exhibition, that competed for that thousand dollar prize came 
from California. The finest one that I think was there was the 
one that was shown here yesterday on the table. They are offer- 
ing $50 for the best new seedlings of winter varieties ; there was 
one who brought out 57 kinds, 30 of them were only allowed to 
compete, tlie others did not come up to grade, and thirty varieties 
competing for the $25 prize, only ten of which were allowed to 
compete, but it brought out a wonderful show and no doubt 
something good will come out of it. We had a rousing gcod 
time, first to last. They turned out a barrel of Wealthies on 
the table, and we got $24.50 out of that pile of apples to add 
to the memorial fund of Peter Gideon, by selling the apples. 

Mr. Tbole: In regard to this seedling question, I will say, 
I do not think this Society needs to be awakened on the question, 
but I do think that, our efforts need to be a little more intelli- 
gently directed tban they have been. We all remember that at 
Omaha we took the special prize on seedlings, and we feel tliat 
we have done a great deal in the past in the way of seedlings, 
but still we need more concentrated effort in the future, and 
so I make a motion, 

Tliat our President be instructed to appoint a committee of 
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tiree to confer together and present to the Executive Committee 
of this Society some plans for more definite action in regard to 
the seedling question, in regard to offering premiums, or any 
other action that seems to be fitted to tlie wants of the Society. 
Motion that the President appoint a committee of three to re- 
]x>rt to the executive committee some plan on the see<lting ques- 
tion was put to vote and carried. 



RETORT OF DELEGATES TO IOWA IIORTICFL- 
TURAL SOCIETY. 

Mr. Marshall. 

The thirty- seven til annual ccnvention of the Iowa State Horti- 
cultural Society was held in Des Moines December 9, 10, 11 
and 12, 1902, As your delegate I was most heartily received 
and treated with every courtesy. The session the first day was 
Iield jointly with the Iowa Pflrk and Forestry Association and 
some very interesting papers were read on such subjects as 
School Gardens, Street Trees and Parking, School Gardens and 
Forestry in Europe, etc. 

The meeting of the Horticultural Society opened with only 
twenty members pi-esent, but this number increased during the 
session. It is a pleasure to visit a Society in iti own home, with 
its own library and specimens about and pictures on the walls. 
It adds a dignity to the meetings that we lack. I hope our So- 
ciety will take this matter up and carry it through. If we can 
not have a room in the capitol, let us have it iji the next best 
place, but see to it that we have our own quarters Ix^fore our nfxt- 
anniial meeting. They have women in Iowa, because it is a 
great state and produces able men, but tliey do not attend the 
Horticultural Society meetings, and in that resjiect we are far 
ahead of them. Another thing one noticed was the alisence of 
young men and one wonders who is to take up and carry on tlio 
work the present members have so very ably begun. Their Pres- 
ident, Mr. M. J. Wragg, in his annual address, offered an idea 
that it might be well for onr Society to consider. "Landscape 
Gardening on the State Fairgrounds." Tliink f/f the adclc<1 at- i 
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tractiveneas in years to come, that a small outlay of money and 
work in that direction would add to our fair grounds. At the 
same time wliy not have it a sort of trail ground and bureau of 
information, by having each variety of tree and shnib labeled. 
Here tlie peojde from town and country could be reached and 
when they saw sometliiug they wanted to put in their own 
grounds they could read the label and get the name and see iu 
what parts of the state it thrives. 

The Iowa program was much more varied than our has 
ever been, and to me it was a great relief to learn that Horticul- 
ture did not mean exclusively apples and small fruits. There 
appears to be a great deal of interest in Iowa in the North West- 
em Greening and the growers are satisfied with it as a tree and 
with its hardiness, but the all important question aeems to be as 
to its fruitfulness, and if I was asked tliat question once I was 
asked it a score of times and I ^m sorry to say I could not 
answer them. Can you 'i 

The question of dust spraying was bmu^t up and a number 
of members thought very favorably of it. One member- claimed 
you could spray before breakfast with dust, as many trees aa you 
could in a day with liquid and at leas eost for material. This 
member told of a. grower who sold $200.00 worth of Wealthies off 
two acres, while his neighbor's apples were destroyed by worms. 
He used a powder spray bellows that eost $1,00, Prof. Price 
said that it was the consensus of opinion at the apple growers' 
convention, that liquid spray was superior, but that dust was far 
better than no spray. 

In answer to a question Mr. Patten advised nurserymen to go 
slow with the use of Prof. Hansen's Siberian Grab as a stock, as 
lie had been experimenting with it. Out of seven varieties that 
lie had tried it on, it proved a failure after four years with all 
except the Wealthy, 

A very interesting paper on fruits in Alaska was read. The 
most promising of their native fruits were a very large blue 
boiTy which ripens in July and August and their currants, which 
are mottled and much larger than ours. 

Fruit eTOi» the past season were only fair, but with the prom- 
ise of a very good yield the coming year. Nurserymen report 
tlie loss of a great deal of young stock and laid it to the cold, 
damp weather, I found th«!y have had very little blight in Iowa 
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this past season, -and that the Yellow Transparent does not blight 
as badly with them as many otlier varieties. 

Buckwheat was recommended by thin growers as the very 
best cover crop. Their principal strawberries scom to be En- 
hance sample, Manwell and Warfield with Clyde for dry places. 

Among some of the most interesting papers were : Forestry in 
Germany, by Prof. Greene of Minnesota; an address by Miss 
Sabin, Pi-of essor of Domestic Economy at Ames ; and A Kicker, 
by Wm. T^ngham of Cfedar Rapids. 

Their Society offers very liberal premiums and in consequence 
had a fine display of some seven hundred plates of fruit, among 
them being the display which had won the Grand sweepstakes 
it the Apple Growers' convention in St. Louis against Kansas, 
Nebraska and Missouri. Their leading varieties seem to be Ben 
Davis, Gano, Johnathan and Mekle though I saw the finest plates 
of McMahan and Ni. W. Greening that I have ever seen. 



REPORT f>E DE1,EGATE TO NORTHERX ILT.INOIS. 

MV. Edwards : I was a delegate from this Society last year to 
('hampaign, and I did not expect to go as a delegate this year, 
but Mr. Tliompson requested me to come and I finally ecnsente<l, 
l>ut I told him I could not stop but a sjiort time; I got tliere at 
one o'clock and stayed until half past three and tliey had a 
splendid meeting there in northern Illinois; they certainly had 
the largest attendance of any horticultural meeting I ever at^ 
tended, and you can credit this to their president, Mr. Thompson, 
I think. He took charge of the Society when it was all run 
down, and built it up, and he secured a good attendance and had 
a prt^am that commanded people's attention. I gave them a 
paper on apples for northern Illinois and southern Wisconsin, 
and I want to tell you that they treated me first rate and they 
tried to treat others the same. They had a splendid display of 
fruit on their fables. I hope that this Society can take some of 
the measures that Mr. Thompson took to get the general publie 
interested in. the state meetings; he certainly did credit to him- 
self and to northern, Illinois. The meeting was held at Stor- 
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ling and that is one of the nice towns of northern Illinois, or in 
Illinois, in fact, and it is a splendid agricultural country; it is 
a better fruit country, in my opinion, than the low level land 
of northern Illinois. They certainly can do mudi more in 
northern lUinnift with raising frnit for themselves than they are 
now. 



RKPOUT OF DKM-XiATI-: TO ILIJNOIS IHKETTN^O AT 
OITAMPAIGN. 

Prof. F. Cranefield. 

On December 17th, 18th and 19th I attended tlie annual meet- 
ing o£ the Illinois Stale Horticultural Society at CTiampaign. I 
have as a result, a store of pleasant recollections. They are 
kindly people down there and strive to make aa one of their 
number, the stranger within their gates. I found a society with 
a membership about double that of our own and every one very 
much in earnest, One point was very clear: every one gives 
freely of his experience and knowledge, for the benefit of the 
others. There seemed to be an entire absence of narrow and 
selfish views and a determination to "get and give," 

As the office of dcl^ate was wholly new to me, I fear that T 
did not wholly grasp the possibilities of the situation and may 
have fallen short in many of my duties. I did not, for instance, 
]Nirticipate freely in discussions, for which I was duly reproved 
later by members who claimed to bo pleased with the telling of 
tilings I prelemded to know. Aside from this, which is to me no 
cause for regret, the visit proved instructive. 

I noted a few points which I thought might prove of interest. 
T learned that Illinois ranks high as an apple state. The sta- 
tistics r<^arding the number of Imrrels of apples produced last 
year were so staggering to my apple-weak intellect that I became 
confused and forgot the figures, but they represented more apples 
than I had ever dreamed of. I regret to say, however, that these 
apples were mostly of the Ben Davis variety. It is wholly un- 
safe in southern or central Illinois, to say that there is any other 
apple than the Ben Davis worthy of culture. 
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Spraying is a live subject with them ahd a large part of their 
program was devoted to work in spraying. I should judge thiit 
insect pests are much more troublesome than, in our own state. 
The San Jose scale appears to have gained a considerable foot- 
hold in many sections of the state. 

Prof. Forbes states that the scale is easier to control than the 
Codling Moth. He recommends the lime and sulfur wash 
known otherwise as the California wash, to be used when tlio 
trees are dormant. 

Seven months after treatment but 3-100 of one per cent of 
scales were found alive on trees treated with the California wash. 

Prof. Lloyd gave interesting results of experiments for the 
control of the second brood of Codling Moth. In addition to 
the three regular sprayings in spring, with Paris green and Bor- 
deaux, trees were sprayed three times in July and August, with 
the object of controlling the second brood. The yield of market- 
able fruit was increased from 42 to 82 per cent by such spraying. 

Arsenate of lead seemed to give better results than. Paris green. 
The question of pure Paris green seems to be a serious one with 
the orchardist. Very numerous eonjplaints were heard regard- 
ing its adulteration. Small packages seem to be piire while large 
packages, as barrel lots seem to bo generally adulterated. 

A very excellent fruit display comprised about 400 jtlates of 
apples besides an extensive exhibit of potatoes and other vege- 
tables. The banquet on Thursday evening was an enjoyable 
feature and one worthy to be considered by our own society, 

California wash for San Jose scale: 

30 lbs. unslaked lime. 

15 lbs. sulfur. 

15 lbs. salt. 

Slake the lime in five gallons of boiling water and add the sul- 
fur when lime is slaking and boil together one liour, adding 
water it necessary. Add salt and dilute to fifty gallons. 

San Jose scale and Forbes scale live over winter in insect 
form. Scurfy louse and oyster shell bark louse winter as eggs. 



Mr. Edwards : There is one thing that I ought to have men- 
tioned in my report, and that was, that the Northern Society paid 
all my expenses from my home down there an back again. I 
ough to have included that in my report ; I want them to have 
that credit ^.^,,_^^ ,.^ GoOqIc 
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ItBPORT FROM NORTirEA STERN IOWA SOCIE'^\^ 
W. S. MJoyle. 

Tlio eighfeentli annual meeting of the X<irthpasteni T(nva Tlor- 
tifiiiltiiral Society was lieM at NVira Springs, Tnesday, Wednes- 
day and Thnr&day, December 16, 17 and 18, 1902, and ifbeiiig 
my pleasure to attend the same acting in the capacity of delegate 
from our state Society, 

AVhen I received the program and notwl the plac« of meeting, 
the first thing I thought of was that at Nora Springs I would 
have an opportunity to get acquainted with the veteran horticul- 
turist, Eidson Gaylord. and have an opportunity to view with my 
fiwn eyes the work of this veteran pioneer in horticulture, and 
it gives me pleasure to state that I found the old gcntlpman had 
thoroughly demonstrated the practicability of theories of top 
grafting with many very fine si^cimen trees in his orchard. 

U]X)D arriving at Xora Sjirings it was with considerable pleas- 
ure I found that our old horticulturist war horse, A. J, Philips, 
was already on the ground. He immediately took me under his 
wing and I soon found my self well acquainted with the horti- 
culturists of northeastern Towa with my headquarters estal>- 
li?hcd in one of the many fine homes of which N'ora Springs 
alx>unds. 

Apples seemed to l;e tlie main thing under consideration 
throughout the entire session. Varieties on exhibition were 
similar to those grown in our state, but p^mewhat inferior in 
general appearance and size. Snnscald seemed to I>e the great 
drawback to the successful growing of the apple. Melinda was 
held up and landed to the skies as a variety that was remarkably 
free and exempt from this trouble. Our Iowa i>eopIe were quite 
enthusiastic over the N. W. Greening and Windsor. 

The general opinion an-ived at was that if tree.i were prop- 
erly top grafted on hardy stocks, viz.: Hibernal and Virginia 
Orab, most of the good varieties could l>e successfully grown 
tliroughoiit the district. 
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REPORT FROM MIOHIG-AN" SOCIETY. 

Mr. Tn'iiiff Smith : It was my pleasure to 1h^ fiont to attciiil 
tlio meeting of tlio iridiiffaii Society nt Hart, "Midiigan. in 
Oreana eoiint.v. We went l>v way of steamer aeross from JIil- 
waiikeo to Grand Haven, anrl frrm there tn Liidinartnn was the 
most forlorn, Grod-forsaken eonntry that T ever went, thronfrh. 
After we passed Lndington the eonntry Ixsa-nn to improve, we 
I-eonn to see a little oak timber coming np, the second sn'owth, 
on the rather nndulatin? lane], and the soil began to loo^k a little 
Ijptter, and when we got up to ITart. we were iit what looked like 
a pretty fine country. Tlie meeting was held in the opera hon.'fe 
there, the attendance being not as large as at onr own nieefines. 
The Society there is not as large as nnrs, bnt very entlinsiastic, 
particularly the leaders among them impressed me strongly and 
thev treated all their delegate^ with the ntmost cordiality. 

Mr. Oaleb Davis gave iis a little sketch of their fniit growing 
history in Oceana connty; that is in the midst of the peach grow- 
ing eonntry. H"*! said that the growers nntil alxint ISS.'i grew 
in a very limited way and sold to practically a home market.' 
At that time they began to set more largely, particularly of 
peaches. They seemed to think that anybody that had a few 
peach trees had a fnrtnne that he was going to get very soon ; 
well, they did net all of them get if. As the peach industry ad- 
vanced, prices of conrse went down, and it was rednee<l to the 
ordinary business proposition of snpply and demand. Mr. Bras- 
sington, who led in the discnssion, gave na a. description of his 
own methods, which I think were verv good for his kin<l of a 
market, which is a distant market. He said be sent his fruit 
all to one party, this happened to Ix' a Milwankee j>arty, and he 
made it a point to be aeqnainted with that man, to go over and 
see him at varions times not cnly in the shipping sea.son, l>iit 
at other times. He made shipments of from one to five cars' 
daily, and by so doing keeping np a continnal sn]?ply of this ]>ar- 
ticular brand of fmit, so that this dealer in ifilwankee eonhl get 
a trade on tliis particular brand of fruit ; he knew what he eoiihl 
expect, and he fcnnd nmdi more satisfaetoiy ivsnlts than selling 
in a general way to whoever happened to give the best bid for that 
particular lot. , , , 
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Tlien wc had a very p;ood paper l>y O. B. Cook, of Owosso, who 

said tliat as \vo are scn-anta of tlio public, let us make onr fruit 
as cheap as we can. ITe advocated f ho double ho<lge row, by whicb 
, he meant setting two rows of plants pretty nearly tof^jtber. and 
allowing but few runners to form and then and now a matted 
row. In general enltivatiim ho bad voiy much the same plan 
aa wo have iicre, but there was one point, that of winter protec- 
tion, that was got at in quite a different way. He found the sow- 
ing of barley or oats broadcast en his strawberry bed, on his old 
bed soon after the crop was off, and on a now bed after the plants 
were pretty well grown, of value in protecting the plants if they 
were inclined to go too far in the fall. Tliere was an exhibition 
of strawberries tlipre; this was the first week of Deoemt)er, and 
there were strawberries in fruit there on exhibition, I believe the 
variety was Enhance, very fine berries. The varieties of straw- 
Iserries there seem to lie pretty nearly what we have here, as 
given by Mt. Kellogg, the great strawberry man there. He put 
in the Warfield, Senator Dunlap, Sample, Scaford and Arania, 
as among the most i>rominent for commercial growing. 

Prof. Herrick, of the Experimental Station, gave ns quite a 
long talk on apples, the varieties and variation, by selection, and 
showed, apparently to bis satisfaction, though I must say, not to 
the satisfaction cf the audience, that the locality in which fniit 
is grown very often changes the appearance, almost the type, of 
the fruit. 

Then wo had a talk by Prof. ~SL T>. Wait, U. S. Pathologist, 
on nurse crops and cover crops. Tliis I thonglit was a very 
valuable paper, and one that we might all get good points from. 
His experience extended over a lai^ section of the country, both 
in the south and in the north. He defined nurse crop? and cover 
crops in. this way, the nurse crop l,«ing a crop which is planted 
in the orchard for the profit of the crop itself, and the cover 
erop for the benefit of the orchard. He said that com was one 
of the most common nurse crops to plant in an orchard, and it 
was a very undesirable crop to plant, except in a very small, very 
young orchard; it was too heavy and took more soil than the 
trees could profitably spare, but it was a very good indicator as to 
the real strength of the soil itself, something we all need to know. 
As to nurse crops, he recommended tmck crops, as we commciily 
speak of hay crops and potatoes, particularly in the south they 
raise immense quantities of sweet potatoes in the orchard with 
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very desirable results. The a>nimon grains, oats, rye and bar- 
ley, ahoiild never be planted in the orchard, as thoy take too 
iintch of the moisture from the pronnd and consequently starve 
file trees. He recommended as cover crops, cow-peas, vetch, soy 
beans, crimaoii clover, in fact, all nitrogen patberers, and cau- 
tioned agrainst too late plowing in the sprine. 

When tlie matter of sprayjnff came no, there were some verv 
remarkable exhibits of apples shown as the resnlt of the work of 
Roravine ; among them was a nort^hem spy they had taken from 
the pbow tflble=(, which was so bright in color as to attract very 
{general attention. 

Mr. TTorace Q. Welsh,- the comraiasioner who was appointed to 
look after the peach orchards, and destroy, where necessary, 
diseased trees, pave ns a talk on the diseases of peaches. I 
miiat say that while he recommended some remedies, that the 
aummine ntn of it was a eood deal like the summing np of the 
remediea for the hos; cholera: after yon read a few page« of 
remedies to give your hops when they get the cholera, they 
usually end up by saying that the best thing ia to kill all the 
hofl^ and bnrv them good and deen. That was about the result 
of the work in the matter, not of nreventii>n, bnt ciirine treea 
when they became disease^ was to chop them down and dig them 
ont. root and branch, and hum them. 

We all know that celery is a large indnatrv in Michigan. We 
had a little talk on that, shnwins the growth of the business and 
the wonderful extent to which it had gone, and the poaaibility of 
still greater wcrk. I can sav from our own experienoe that the 
. celery markets are not overdone, there is room for a great deal 
more celery than is now errown. The "Kalamazoo people get about 
ten conti^ a dozen for their celery, the growers, that ia, and claim 
that it is profitable at that figure. 

Tiie paoer delivered by your delt^afe waa on Intensive Culti- 
vation and the Bank Acconnt. If waa very well received, and in 
tn-o or throo pr>infs T wi.sh we could cooy the Michigan Society, 
that ia, in not, putting down or setting a certain number of 
minutes for a paper. T sugfre^'tcd this to the Secretary, and 
whether it was on acconnt of that, or something' else, T notice 
thathehss made our program In that way. Tlieform of thenro- 
.eram whichT hold in my hand ia quite an attractive little liooklct 
p'lving jnRt a little sketch of the ST>eakers who were expected. 
This was sent, I judge by the heading, to the various persong, 
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with the requestthat they print as much as tlicy had room for in 
their paper as an advance advertisement, and it struck me as a 
very good way to advertise our meetings. My expenses were 
entirely paid by the Michigan. Society. 

Mr. G-ibbs : I have a very short statistical report in regard to 
those societies which I should like to offer for the record. 

CXn motion of Mr. Barnes, the reix>rts of the various delegates 
were accepted. 



GUOWIXG VRGETABLK.S. 

John Van loon. 

Whilo the subject, of market gardening is one of great moment 
and the business of growing vegetables is one that engages tlio 
attention of a large number of men, women and children throngh- 
ont the country, still we believe the subject of home gardening 
is one that affects more people and can frequently be discussed 
with profit. It is hardly probable that T can give the members 
and friends of our Society any information in relation to the sub- 
ject which they do not already possess. Gientle reminders or ]ier- 
aonal experience sometimes prove a source of information, and it 
is from this standpoint that this paper has been written and if 
some of those present may gain some thoughts or bints worth 
knowing I shall feel well repaid. During an experience of 
thirty-five years in market gardening, a great change has taken 
place and tJie knowledge gained during that time has confirmed 
us in the belief that to grow vegetables successfully and profitably 
wo should aim to have a well enriched soil, kept clean by the best 
known ways, and provided with an abundance of Humus. In 
fact every eifort should Ix? made to add constantly what humus 
we can in order to obtain |~.aying results, and to defy droughts 
which occur to a greater or loss extent almost annually. An 
additional item and perhaps the mcst important of all, is the 
eiowing of tlie bo3it seeds and plants obtainable. Shun poor or 
doubtful seeds — -bum them or throw them away. It's a waste 
of time to bother with them. If you are already fortimate 
enongii to deal with a reliable seedsman, stick to him and. pay 
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liiin or tlipiii 9110I1 jiiriceB aa arc asked. Tlie majority of jRiod 
sooils'tion will aflk no more than they are wortli. I will not name 
any i>articular varietiet as it wil] take up fjoo nniph time to do 
so, l;iit if you wantfffod re'inlts in thatline for both home use and 
market, sow standard varieties for the main crop and try now 
kinds sparingly. While gardening is steadily on the increase, 
yet it is a deplorable fact that many farmers have little or no 
garden, and by the means deprive themselves of a T^rivilege that 
slionld l)e taken advantage of by every one. N'otbing is more 
lieaUlifnl or niore easily produced for tho use of the family than 
a goo<l supply of garden vegetables of all kinds. TTiiis it is that 
nearly the entire living of the family can be secured from such 
a garden for several months in tlie year, and that living is the 
most healthful and palatable of anything that can be furnished, 
especially when fmits are added. We would not advise fanners 
who are not within easy reach of a good market or canning estab- 
lishment to attempt to raise much more than enough for their 
own uso because, in a great many places the business is overdone 
and prices are kept at a low figure. This, coupled with the pre- 
vailing scarcity of help, materially interferes with the looked for 
succees when carried on on a lai^ scale. Another cause that 
make" the growing of veajetables for market less remunerative 
than formerly is the comjjetition with southern products of nearly 
all kinds with Turbans the single exceirfion of nutmeg melons 
when raised under glass in this part of the northwest. Wlien 
properly attended to, these can be raised so as to have them 
ready for market from two to three weeks earlier than without 
glass, and will yield an income of from one to two hundred dol- 
lars per acre. Melons raised in this way can be sold off in time 
to afford a chance for raising a second crop, which, in our case, 
always consists of turnips which ordinarily -pay a handsome 
additional profit. The ground having been kept clean requires 
no further TulHvation and if yoiir soil is not too poor and the 
seed is put in at the proper time you can raise a crop that is worth 
having for feeding purposes, for market or for supplying a large 
anmunt of humus. Right here T wish to c^ll your special atten- 
tion to the crop just named and to one other that is proving to be 
an unexpected aid in enriching our sandy soils. It is the cow- 
]^a and is a southern product, but through the writings of sev- 
eral of onr most noted agricultural writers such as Prof. Massey 
of the Practical Farmer, Gollingwood of the Rural New Yorker 
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nnd pcvpral of our Ex peri ni out- Station workers is jrradnally 
workineitR waynorfhward. 0"ite a few private iitdividnals are 
raisinij some of them every year in our own state with varied 
snccess, while my own experienee which extends ovor a period of 
twenty years has led me to the oonclnsion that as soon as the 
farmers on light soils will ffive the proper care to the rrrowinff of 
eow peas It need not he lon^ hefore their millfeed bills can be 
reduced eonsiderahly and so not only save a part of the outlay of 
the money that now finds it.s way to the pockets of those who 
handle hran, shorts and brewers' grains but at the same time en- 
rich their soils. 

The nrodnction of this erop. however, is of so important a 
nature that it requires a paper by itself to pet fully acmiainted 
with its possibilities, and in order to Iceep within bonnds I will 
eonfine mvself to the Ejrowine of tiimlpe for the pnrpoae of en- 
riching the soil. The reasons for advocating the arowing of 
turnips on an nnlimited scale are that to onr knowledge there is 
net a crop grown that furnishes so cheaply, abundantly and in so 
short a time so lai^e a qnantity of hmrnis for succeeding crops. 
While we sell larse quantities of them, they are always sown as 
a hnmus eron and often tnm out to be a monev crop by disposing 
of them in the market. We find this so satisfactory that on our 
small farm consisting of about thirty acres, every available acre 
in the late summer or fall is sown to turnips of different varieties 
and sometimes scarlet clover seed is mixed with it. It some- 
times occurs that an nnexpeetedlv large crop is raided where 
none is looked for: for instance, the past fall, owing to an early 
and verv desfmct-ive frost which occurred in our vicinity, hun- 
dreds of acres of com were almost entirely destroyed, Oither 
crons snoh as late beans, tomatoes, and vines of all descriptions 
suffered likewise, Tn our own case ten acres of cow peas and 
soy l>eans were killed outright. The sowing of this entire field 
to turnips in time and long before the killing frost occurred pro- 
duced a trnlv wonderful crop. The result we look for next year. 
ITiis field with its heavv crop of cow pea vines supplemented with 
several tons of decaved turnips per acre, will not only make an 
ideal field for groiving vegetables but will grow a large crop of 
nnv kind at a cnmparativelv small outlay for enrichin? the soil. 
The course we have pursued In PTOwJng something besides weeds 
on the soil has l>een a source of n great deal of satisfaction in 
maintaininir soil fertility and is one of the secrets of raising 
good vegetables. u,qii,;e(i oy GoOqIc 
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In condusion we would say that in our opinion the best results 
are obtained by plowing rather deep subsoiling heavy soils, mak- 
ing the soil rich, not planting a larger crop than you can well 
care for, planting the b^t seeds obtainable and supplying the 
soil with plenty of humus. 



DISCUSSION. 

Mr, Van Loon: Here are two samples of what are known as 
"Oow Horn" turnips. These are grown on sandy soil, some of 
them grow considerably longer, and the "form and shape they 
grow in has perhaps given them the name. We grow this for a 
humus crop. These turnips were left in the ground, and in the 
spring of the year the ground was honeycombed and filled with 
the humus of these turnips, and the consequence was that the 
succeeding crop was a very good one. 

Mr, Chappel : Do you feed these to the cattle ? 

Mr. Van Loon : Yes, they can be, if you wish to. 

Mr. Landwear: I wpuld like to ask Mr. Van T-oon if this 
land in whieli he sowed the turnips in the fall would need 
plowing- in the spring, and if the turnips would be a benefit to 
any and all crops? 

Mr. Van Loon : Yea, I think so, and I thinlc there is perhaps 
no better soil for the purpose of following this up than the to- 
bacco fields. These crops are taken off at a time that they might 
well grow another crop, especially a turnip crop, or perhaps even 
oow peas, 

Mr. Nicolai ; I would like to aslt a question in regard to 
planting muskmelons out in the open field early in the spring, as 
the gentleman suggested, if there ia not danger, in case we have 
a week of cloudy, cold weather, witli cold rain, as we often have 
in the spring, if that will not produce a total failure in that 
method? 

Mr, Van Loon: Well, of course we have to contend with that 
in a measure, but, as I said before, in planting these I do not ad- 
vocate planting them too early ; we have got so now that by 
doing this for years we know pretty nearly when the soil is just 
about right for planting the seeds. When it has attained the 
right heat, then it is all right to go ahead, don't wait for Miy- i ^ 
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thing, whether it is cloudy or ihiny, put in your seeds and box 
them up^ The least bit of sunlight will strike these glasses and 
will immediately form a vapor right on these lights and it is 
amazing what heat is produced. By this moans yc-ii gather the 
aim heat ripht into the soil which you do not get if you do not 
worli it at that time of the year. 

Mr. Nioolai: When I first coramenced gardening, some 2G 
or 27 years ago, that was my first experiment, and I discarded it 
for this reason, that for two years in succession I started my 
melons as you said, wanned up tlie soil for them, and we had 
these cold rains that we are liable to have in the month of May, 
and the ground we all know will chill through, with three or four 
days of cloudy and rainy weather, no matter how warm we may 
have had it previous tt> that time, and the consequence was that 
the melon plants got chilled and turned yellow and never recov- 
ered from that chill. Now I would prefer the method we have 
followed, of starting o-ur melons on sod, or potting them, and 
when we are sure, about the last of May or fore part of June, 
transfer them to the field with tliesc sods ; if we get a good start 
I have known them to bud and blossom and tliey never seem to 
\xi disturbed if they are transferred on nice, mellow, moist soil. 
I woidd like to hoar from Mr, Utter in regard to that; I think 
ho has raised melons quite extensively. 

Mr. Utter: Both methods are practiced in the neigliborhootl 
where I reside; each method is advocated, according to which 
metliod is being used, but both are being used successfully. My 
method is by planting in inverted sods on a fresh made bed. 
This hot bod is formed by using very coarse manure and making 
up a bed about a foot deep, six feet wide, and mine are sixty feet 
long, using envelope sods, and placing the sods on this fresh hot 
Ixsl as soon as the bed is made, make it one <lay and the next 
day place the sods on it, I get the sods about 11 inches wide 
and 17 inches long, four sods fitting cross-wise of the bed, and 
after they are placed in the bed, then I make that bed perfectly 
level, if possible, and then take a hay knife and cut the sods 
so as to make six pieces of each one of these sods. This method 
is practiced by some by just getting an individual sod for each 
hill, but the sods cannot be put in as evenly, and in cutting these 
sods I use a 10-inch plank, and, using a hay-knife, cut at the 
edge of that plank, just to make the piece very even, and it can 
Ix) put in so evenly that it seems all one solid piece of sod, iust 
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tlie same as in sodding la^vns. We cut theee pieces into six hills, 
which makes about 1,500 hills to a hot bed 6 feet wide and 60 
feet lo-iig. We use a butcher knife in slashing the ground and 
making the holes aboiit aii inch deep, planting the seeds about aii 
inch deep in each of these sods, using the garden rake for smooth- 
ing the bed, and sifting a little fine soil full ot hiirnus on top; 
but not more than a quarter of ah inch deep, for if that sub-Soil 
is deeper than that, they root on top of the sod and will hot get 
further. 

A Member : At what time of the year ? 

Mr. Utter : We make this hot bed about the last day of April 
t)r first of May. The seed will grow in fonr days if the condi- 
tions are right. Plant about five seeds to the hill, and wheri 
every second or third lives, thin to three and gradually harden 
them off. Just as sooh- as they start the third and fourth leaf^ 
we change in the heat of the day from glass to cloth gash, and 
as the season advances, using the cloth entirely, gradually harden^ 
ing them off, and after about five or six weeks, put them in tLc 
field. 

The Member : How large are they then ? 

Mr, Utter: Very often they begin to run, sometimes show a 
blossom, and they are perfectly hardy. To make a strMiger and 
better growth we use an application of nitrate of soda, a very 
weak solution when the fourth or fifth leaf is started; in 24 
hours we note a change in the color and texture of the leaf, the 
leaf is harder and the texture is harder; we find this of great 
advantage. We have our ground fitted as early in the season as 
possible, plow and harrow it, get a dust mulch and have the 
ground in as moist a condition as possible, using a disc harrow in 
fitting the ground, and we make a hole just the shape of the sod, 
using a hoc so,.tEat the bottom will be flat, and transplant these 
with very little change; it is seldom they wilt. One great ad- 
vantage is that we overcJ>me the danger of having several plant- 
ings, and the stink bug then does not attack them to any great 
extent, for the reason that the vine is liard at that time. We 
have three or four plants in one hill, 

M)r. Barnes here introduced resolution regarding premiums 
which, after discussion, was referred to Uie Committee on Kesolu- 
tions. 
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iProf. F. Cranefiel-l. 

Tlie disfiasa eairnnon t<i iipplo and pear troos, known as lJl{:;lit 
or fire blight, so dratrHPtivc tliroiislinnt tlin north eontral por- 
tion of (lie United States last summer, has been woll known to 
hortieultnrists for nearly ono hundred years. It is therefore 
not a new disease. It hag been observed during this time that 
the disease appears as an epidemic at irregular intervals. It 
was once thought that the outbreaks were periodic, in five, ten or 
twenty year periods, but a study of the literature of the subject 
does not afford proof of this theory. Quite often a year in 
which the disease is destnictiye is preceded by a year in which 
but little blight was noticed. Usually epidemics are followed by 
one or more seasons of comparative freedom from blight. Ac- 
cording to the history then, of blight, we should suffer but little 
next year from this disease. 

In searching for the cause of tbe disease, numerous theories 
have been advanced. There are many who firmly believe that 
blight is caused by severe freezing the previous winter. This is 
the "frozen sap" theory. It will be difficult to account for blight 
on the Pacific coast under this theory or even in our ownstiite 
last year, as the winter of 1901-2 was a very mild one. There is 
really nothing to support this theory. We were told at onr 
meeting last summer that blight is caused by electricity ; that it 
always appears immediately after an electric storm. Probably 
the only foundation for this supposition lies in the fact that the 
effects of blight are sometimes more apparent imrrtediately after 
a storm. It seems strange that apple and pear trees alone of 
all our fruits should be so affected by electricity ! 

There is not the slightest evidence to uphold this theory. 

Sour sap has been cited as a cause. Surplus of sap, causing 
apoplexy, has also been mentioned. Appendicitis and locomotor 
ataxia seem to have been overlooked as possible causes ! 

In 1878 Prof. T. J. Burrill of Illinois, advanced the hypo- 
thesis that blight was caused by certain bacteria, which were 
always found in blighted tissues. This supposition was con- 
firmed bv sul)r;equcnt experiments by different investigators, 
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Prof. J. C Arthur has demonstrated by repeated experimeDta, 
the presence of a specific form of bacteria which is always asso- 
ciated with blight. Tina particular foi ni haa been isolated and 
afterward transferred to healthy tissue, causing blight. Various 
other forms of plant bacteria derived from rotting tomatoes, etc., 
were introduced into the tissues of pears without causing blight; 
pure cultures were obtained by the transference of the bacteria 
from one portion of sterile medium suited to their growth, to 
another and so on through several cultures until the last con- 
tained only the bacteria and poisonous compounds, such as are 
commonly formed by the action of bacteria upon vegetable sub- 
stances. Pear trees inoculated with this pure culture, blighted, 
proving that it is the bacteria and not other associated substances, 
that causes the disease. The milky, sticky substance always 
associated with blight has been strained through porous earthen- 
ware which effectually separates bacteria, from the associated 
juices and inoculations made with both the filtered and the un- 
filtered portions: From the former no blight resulted while 
from the latter blight was invariably produced. 

These are the facts adduced jby scientists as proof that bac- 
teria are the direct cause of blight. I think it may be positively 
stated, without fear of successful contradiction, that blight is a 
contagious bacterial disease, capable of being transferred from 
one tree to another. A simple experiment which may be per- 
formed by. any one, will afford evidence in support of the theory. 

Wound the terminal bud of a rapidly growing pear shoot with 
a knife which has recently been in contact with blighted tissues 
and a fine case of blight will follow, I did this repeatedly last 
summer. By this crude method, I inoculated pear trees with 
virus from apple trees and vice versa. Pruning shears, if con- 
taminated, might also serve to transfer blight. There are two 
forms of blight: blossom blight and twig blight. The former 
attacks the blossoms, destroying them and often the fruit spurs, 
but seldom extends to the main branches. The latter, most com- 
mon in Wisconsin last year, attacks the young, rapidly elongating 
shoots. 

In the pear, the disease extends to the larger shoots and oc- 
casionally to the main branches and trunk. In the apple, the 
injury rarely extends into two year old wood. It progresses 
most rapidly during the season of most rapid growth, ceasing 
largely when growth ceases. At this time a distinct line of 
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demarcation is visible, defining sharply the extent of the injury. 
All below this limit is healthy tissue. The progrws of the dis- 
ease may be checked at any time, by severing the bli^ted branch, 
cutting at least a foot below ihe point of injurj-. The germ of 
pear blight will withstand freezing but quickly perishea by dry- 
ing. There is then but little danger of the disease being dis- 
seminated by the wind as the germs will have perished when dry 
enough to be blown about. Blight virus when active is always 
a sticky, viscid substance. How then is it carried over winter ? 
By a few persistent, slow-growing cases known as "hold over" 
bli^t in which the disease persists throughout the fall and 
winter. In the spring the bark is ruptured, the viscid mass 
cxud^ and is visited by be^ and other insects and carried by 
them directly to the blossoms of the apple and pear. 

The nectaries of these blossoms afford an ideal breeding 
ground for the bacteria and we forthwith have an extended case 
of blossom blight. This is not tlieory but a demonstrated fact. 
Mr. Waite of Washington captnrod bees that had visited blighted 
blossoms and found the germs of pear blight in their mouths. 
The honey bee is not the only culprit as other honey or pollen 
gathering insects would prove equally mischievous. I have as 
yet, found no one ready to explain the mode of infection in twig 
blight and I have asked a great many people. This then is the 
history of the disease. 

There remains for discussion the conditions that favor it and 
methods of treatment. It is quite generally agreed that rapidly 
gi'owing trees are more apt to be attacked by blight than slower 
growing ones. In general terms, conditions conductive to rapid 
growth in the apple and pear are conductive to blight Heavy 
manuring and cultivation both induce a rapid growth and the 
new rapidly grooving tissues are the first attacked. Old bearing 
trees growing in sod land rarely suffer from twig blight. There 
is but little new grOH'th on such trees. 

A circular letter was sent to many fruit men in Wisconsin 
last year from the Station, i-equesting answers to numerous qiiea- 
tic-ns, among them this one: 

"Is the blight more destructive to the trees that are cultivated 
or to those on sod land V 

Ninety- eight per cent of those who answered, stated that the 
trees on cultivated land suffered most. There seems to be but 
little if any difference in susceptibility of the different varieties 
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to blight. I am aware that this etatement will be challenged 1^ 
many who are present as indeed I hope it will be. I am always 
willing to accept any teatimony and am open to conviction. It 
is generally stated that the Yellow Transparent is a "blighter" 
while the N. W. Greening is comparatively free. la it not true 
that the former growa more rapidly than the latter, thus eXpos' 
ing succulent tissues to infection? I have found many Trans- 
parent trees free from blight when growing in sod while one of 
the worst cases of blight observed last year was on N. W, Green- 
ing. When you ask for reports on the extent of blight as af- 
fecting different varieties, most conflicting answers are sure to 
be received. According to my present limited knowledge, I 
doubt if any variety of apple at least is more subject to blight 
than any other. Neither have I been able to learn that any 
variety is immune. The same is probably true of pears. 

The extent and virulence of the disease is considerably affected 
by weather conditions. Blight is apt to be more destructive 
during a wet season than in a drier one for the reason that 
growth proceeds more rapidly when the trees are abundantly sup- 
plied with moisture, producing tissues susceptible to infection. 
For the same reason trees which are heavily manured are more 
likely to blight than those on poorer land. In brief, any condi- 
tion that induces rapid growth, affords conditions favorable to 
the blight bacteria. 

Remedies: This end of the subject is of the moat interest to 
fniit growers and unfortunately with our present knowledge of 
the disease, the one that can be presented ivith the least satis- 
faction. However, it is generally agreed that spraying is of no 
value in checking blight. The organism that causes the disease 
works wholly within the bark in twig blight at least and is 
therefore beyond the reach of sprays. If we treat our orchards 
90 as to induce an excessive growth, we lay the trees open to at- 
tack by blight, while if only a normal growth occurs, they are 
less likely to be attacked. We can certainly check the disease 
in any case by cutting out the blighted twigs in summer, if cut 
back one or two feet beyond the visible point of injury. Tlie 
most valuable work consists in cutting out every blighted twig 
late in the fall in order to remove any possible cases of "hold- 
over"' blight. 

Less bli^t \vith one exception, was observed in. the Station 
orchard last summer, than in any other orchard visited. The 
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blighted twigB cut from several hundred trees mig^t easily have 
been carried away by one man at one load. There ia but one rea- 
son tbati can assign for this, viz. : that the orchard has been eare^ 
fully pruned for blight every year and the blighted twigs de- 
stroyed. 



DISCUSSION. 

Mr, Titter: It seems to me we cannot get very mufih knowl- 
edge in discussing this question about the blight of the apple- 
tfee; we know that the blight on apple trees is insignificant as 
compared to the blight on small fruits, and perhaps we might 
get some information from the Frofessor on the blight on strow- 
l»erriea and tomatoes. 

Prof. Cranefield: In answer to that I would say that the 
term "blight" is a common one among horticulturists; almost 
any disease which affects a plant may be called a blight, but I 
attempted to discuss only the specific form that attacks apples 
and pears. I did not givo the technical name, 1 am not sure that 
I can give you the name, but it does not interest yon very much. 
There is a specific baetoriut disease that attacks the pears and 
apples, there are other diseases that attack the strawberry; they 
may or may not be bacterial diseases that attack them, but so far 
as we know, the apple or pear blight never attacks strawberries, 
or tomatoes, or plants of that nature, it docs attack the mountain 
ash and fruits that are allied to the apple and pear, it is found 
on the hawthorn. 

Mr. Toole; I would like to ask the Professor if there is any 
possibility of our getting any closer knowledge of the hold-over 
places ? Would it be possible, if we locate these hold-over places, 
to paint over or spray over these places and do something to 
stop their spreading from that? 

Prof, Oranefield : The simplest plan is to cut them out ; cut 
down far enough so as to cut them all out ; it often extends deeper 
on the pear than it does on the apple. I doubt if there is any 
spray that would be ofany value, because the germ of the disease 
is beyond the reach of the spraying, 

Mir. Green: I would like to ask how long these blight germs 
will last; how much drying is necessary to kill them ? 
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Prof. Cranefield : I do not know that that has I)eeii accurate- 
ly detennined. It has been determined in general terms that 
a comparatively short period is sufficient to kill them. I have 
not any notes at hand. Or any facts which will show that, but. 
for instance, where a bnish pile of dry twips has been exposed 
to tho sunlight, it is doubtfnl whether any infection -will arise 
from those twigs. 

Mr. Green : T want to ask whether it is recommended to bnm 
those twigs? I think it is practically not necessary to do that. 
Oiit the twig off and tlirow it on, the gronnd for a sbort time, 
and the germ will soon be dead and it is not necessary to carry 
tho twigs away and burn them. 

Mr. Marshall: I should think in Mr. Green's way of hand- 
ling the twigs, cutting them off and throwing them on the 
ground, the insects oould work on them on the gronnd jnat as 
well as they could in the tree. T should think it would be very 
much better to desfrov thein, get them out of the way. 

Prof. Sandsten: I recommend burning them, for the reason 
that Mr. Marshall said. If you cut off the green twig, sap will 
exude, and insects are bound to come and they are apt to dis- 
tribute disease. In regard to the bacteria, it is a microscopic, 
one-celled organism that does not alter its form either winter or 
summer, so that there would practically be no difference between 
the winter and summer condition. 



WEDNESDAY ArTEP.NCX>N SESSION'. 



REPORTS EKOM LOCAL SOOIRTIKS. 

Uko Mils, Wis., Feb. 2, lltO.'S. 
I beg leave to report, that the Lake Mills ITorticnlhiral Society 
is still living. Our last exhibit meeting was held in June when 
there was an exhibit of 40 varieties made, most of them very 
fina There were also exhibits of berries by youth who had 
been offered cash premiums for the l>est showing of single berries 
grown from plants of spring setting, and cultivated by the chil- 
dren Aemselves. The contest created much interest among/th( 
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in growing berries. The plants were fiirnislied them frc* by 
Mr, Geo. T, Kellogff, COO in all with instructions forciiltiva.tin}; 
them. There were 8 cash prizes given. 

Mr, Geo. J. Kellog;^ is our chosen delegate to the State Horti- 
ciJtni-al Society convention no^v in session. 

Reapectfiilly, 
r. E. Parsons, 

Secretary. 



ItKPOKT OF THE OMUO HORTTOULTURAL SOCIETY 
FOR THE YEAR 1902. 

Jfr, Fries, of Omro, read tlie followinff report : 

Omro, Wis., Jan. i), 1903. 

Tlie year 1903 has been a very ©nconraging one for the Omro 
Ilorticnltnral Society. We have held onr reci'lar meetings the 
second Friday evening of each month throug'hont the year, also 
three socials and a chrj^santhemum show and fair which was a 
grand success, and we feel as a Society jnstly proud of it. Our 
membership is 78 with a large attendance at the meetings. Our 
annual meetins was January 9, 1&03. We elected the follow- ■ 
in^ officers : President, W. J. Jenkins ; Vice-President, H. E, 
Hart-; Secretary, Mrs. Jos. D, Treleven ; Treasurer, Mrs. Mamie 
Stead ; Executive Committee, Geo. Buck, O. Oak, Mrs. W. P. 
Biissey and Mrs. E, T. Darrow ; A. B, Frees was elected Delate 
to the Stat© Meeting. 

The Omro Society extends a cordial invitation for the Sum- 
mer State Feeting to be held at Omro the coming summer. 

Mi!s. Jos. T>. Trelevex, Sec. 



REPORT OF THE ATXJOMA HORTTOULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

Mr. Payton, of Algoma, read the following : 

Onr Society can report a flourishing condition. The mem- 
bership at present is over 60 and interest is increasing which 
promisee a larger membership. The StMjiety holds Its, meetings 
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on the first Tuesday of each month. A special oEFort is made to 
interest the children and young people in the meetings. We 
held two very successful flower exliibits the past j'ear and are 
planning for greater things next year. 

Oiir annual election was held the l7th of January, and the 
following ofiicers elected: President, H. O. Christens* n; Vi<w- 
President, J. B. ISToycs; Secretary, Mrs. O. J. Hewlett; Treas- 
urer, Mrs. J. J. Ihrig ; Delegate to Madison, A. J. Peyton. 



Mr, Al>lK>tt, of Appleton, made the following i-eiwrt,: 
Mr. Abbott : I will report that we are still on earth at Grand 
OInife, and we hold regular meetinsrs every year at the homes of 
members of the Society ; we do not have a regular place for hold- 
ing meetinsrs. The officers elected tbia year ■wore: Mr. Wal- 
lace, President; Mrs. Finkel, Secretary, and Mr, J. P. Ruck, 
Treasurer. 



EUKEKA SOCIETY. 

Dr. Loope: We have regular meetings the first Saturday of 
carh month and generally have a good social time and also dis- 
cnss many subjects of interest to horticulturists, They had a 
very fine chrysanthemum show and also a good summer aster 
show. We have in the neighborhood of fiO to 80 menibent. and 
a very fair attendance. While most of those who attend the 
state meetings are men, T will say that in our section the major- 
ity are women who attend andkeepiip theSociety; I do not know 
hnt what the State Society should be made up of \vomen ; I think 
wc would have sometliinE more done ; not but what you do well, 
but that is the idea with many of those local societies, that 
women do all the work. 



Mr. Philips: Our Society has been nmning for eighteen 
years, and we have done just like the Eureka and Omro people; 
we have had sense enough to put the ladies on, and when the^, l , 
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ladies undertake to do anytliing, tliey always do it. We atarted 
a Hortienltural Society, but we could not get np interest enougb, 
aowe reorganized and made it an agricultural, horticnltural and 
dairy association, and tliat took in pretty nearly everybody, and 
we have always our meetings in the winter, and the a\idienees al- 
ways fill the houses, and it has improved the young people in that 
neighborhood so that they went to the fairs last fall and took 
ail the prizes. The young people arc put on the programs, and 
they take hold and I think it is a good thing for them and 
they loarn to speak in public and it is a great benefit to them. 



GREEN BAY. 

Mr. Smith: I did not come prepared to make any report. 
Our Society there, I was going to say has degenerated — perhaps 
that is the best word— into nothing but a Society for holding 
fairs ; they do not pretend to do anything else but simply hold 
a county fair, and it is a debated question whether they will 
continue that. The fair is described as a big horse race with 
a very small agricultural tail. 



rHESCOTT. 

!M]r. Gibbs: Wo have a very good Horticultural Society in 
this county, which devotes a reasonable share of its premium 
money to horticulture. So far as I know there is only one Hor- 
ticultural Society in our county, and it is organized on the old- 
fashioned Indian plan; there are no officers, there are no dues; 
it meets whenever there seems to be any occasion for it ; in the 
summer time it meets as a lawn party. In the fall and winter 
wo meet at either one of the churches or in a public school build- 
ing, and then always in connection with the high school and 
divide up the program with the high school, and in that way 
secure a much larger attendance. What we have accomplished 
is'this, — we have got; out of sight all the old, ill-looking fences 
on our principal streets; we have improved the lawns; we have 
taken the cows and pigs off the public streets and put them •where i 
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they belonged; wo have driven the race club out of town, and 
wo are rapidly growing a sentiment among our 'people tliat the 
man who permits his dc^ to go over the fence and annoy his 
neighbor is a public nuisance who should be abated- personally. 
On motion of Mr. Marshall, Prof, Irwin, of Iowa, was made 
animal honorary member. 



WAUPAOA SOCIETY. 

r " ; " " 

Mrs. Barnes: We have quite a flourishing, live Society in 
Waupaca, with about 30 families as members. If the head of 
the family pays 25 cents a year to the Society, it includes the 
whole family, and we have quite a few honorary members ; our 
musicians we always make honorary members of the Society, 
thus including many of the young people whose parents are not 
members. Our meetings are subject to the call of the President 
and Secretary. We have no particular time of meeeting. Wo 
have held two meetings since last June. The people at large 
seem to be quite interested in us, as we often have from 250 to 
300 people at the meetings. Our meetings are held at the homes 
of members, and occasionally at a hall or in a hotel. 



PLANT BKfEKDING. 

Discussion led by A. T, Irwin, 

Mr, Edwards: I would like to ask Mr. Irwin about the 
selection of scions from a bearing tree. Now you take a good 
bearing tree that you consider much better than taking scions 
from other stodc which you do not know about, the same variety. 
With livestock, we give it a certain care, certain feed, and' we 
bring them np to a standard of excellence, and we can judge a 
tree on something of the same basis we do livestock, by bringing 
up, feeding it to a certain standard of perfection, 

Mr. Irwin : If you take scions from the tree of a Jonathan 
apple, you do not have any hesitancy at all in saying to the 
buyer that you know ho is getting a Jonathan apple. Now go 
a step beyond ; if you take those scions from a poor bearing tree 
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of the Jonathan variety, _yon do not have any more hesitancy in 
saying that he is getting a tree of the Jonathan variety, but trees 
of a poor bearing tree, and if lie plants the tree in poor soil and 
gives poor cnltnre, the trees from good stock are likely to become 
poor bearing trees. 

Mr. Tippin: The discussion of this question, in my judg- 
ment, is more far reaching than many of ns have anticipated, 
and while I do not wish to take issue with the young gentleman 
at all who has addressed you, — we cannot afford to do that, he 
is a Missouri boy, and we have claimed the credit of making 
him what he is, and we are proud of him, I, want to say that to 
you. But this question as it ia being presented to the public 
mind is encompassed with a great deal of danger, and that is 
the point that I want to bring out, and I shall speak from the 
experience of a propagator for twenty years. 

I agree with the tlieory of the possibility of improving plants 
by selection, in the propagation of trees as well as any other 
plants. While I agree with that theory, I also believe that it 
is not practicable to the extent that the public mind is going to 
be led to believe it is. For instance, knowing the demand upon 
trees for the quantity of scions necessary to contribute the graft 
that is planted every year if they had to be cut from bearing 
trees that bore fruit the season before they were to be cut, it 
would be an impossibility. 

In the second place, I would not go over my own orchard and 
cut scions off my bearing trees that had borne that year, because 
if they had borne a crop they have only made sufficient new 
growth at the end of the limbs to carry them through the next 
season. N'either would you, Mir. President, as an orcbardist, 
permit me to do it if I were to come to your ordiard. 

Again, if in the selection of my scions to start my trees out of 
which I expect to make my scion orchards, I select my scions 
from the healthy bearing young trees, grow my trees and trans- 
plant them into my scion orchard, where I can cultivate them 
and grow thorn thrifty every year, and gather my scions from 
them I will certainly perpetuate the fruit. So much for that 
phase of it. 

l^ow to the second phase of this question. Tour Vice Presi- 
dent asked a very pertinent question a while ago, and I want to 
say to you, as my candid judgment, that variation in varieties 
of trees is 90 per cent due to the variation of the soil and climatic 
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conditions under which they are planted. For instance, the 
Ben Davia m my conntry, planted in the southeast of Missouri, 
in the iron district it talies on a very high color, almost black, 
while itt the Ozark region, where I Vive, it tiikes on a high colored 
stripe, as you see on the plate, while in Lawrence and Henry 
counties it does not take on a bright color, it is small and it is 
insipid. Those trees may be taken from tlie identical tree and 
planted in these different localities and you will have that dif- 
ference. You might go to the nursery wherever you elect to and 
buy your trees and select the very best, and plant them out, and 
if you plant it where the conditions are not congenial to its 
growth, they are not going to meet your expectations. 

lie third phase, and one more dangerous than either of these 
I have referred to. I \vill take the liberty, if the Wisconsin 
Society will stand behind me in doing it, to use an apple that 
has been sent here, as an illustration of the point I am about to 
make. If this Society were to pass a resolution today endorsing 
the proposition of the selection of scions from bearing trees, and 
favor the purchasing of only such trees from nurserymen, I will 
guarantee to you that before the fall of 1904 there would be 
letters patent issued on that process, and tree agents and tree 
salesmen would be scouring your ooimtry offering you trees and 
only trees that were made from scions selected from the very best 
type of each variety, and he would sell you more trees of that 
class than the man that was occupying conservative ground and 
tried to do what he thought was best, the best for you and the 
best for himself. 

Prof. Sandsten : I can hardly agree with the gentleman that 
preceded me. While I will not advocate any straight rules or 
laws in regard to the propagation of nursery stock from bearing 
. trees, we know, and I know from personal experience as a nur- 
sery inspector in one of the eastern states, where they have as 
much as 65 big nurseries, that generally nurserymen take the 
scions from the nursery row, and not only that, but it was shown 
in cue of the southeastern states where the nurseryman did not 
know himself where those scions were cut, but men that could 
not tell one variety from the other do actually make the scion 
cuttings, I do not wish to cast any reflection upon our nursery- 
men, because I know from experience and reputation that they 
do not do such work, but there is no question that the selection 
of scions direct from bearing trees must have a beneficial effect 
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iiI)on the fniitiiifc qualities of the grafta made from. them. No 
matter what arguments we advance, it stands to reason that we 
muat expect something hetter propagated from something better, 
IieeauHo you know what you are propagating from. 

Xow, the gentleman, just preceding me said that he could not 
get scions enough from that year's wood if the fruit trees fniited. 
Why not take them from last season's tree that fruited last 
season, because apples do not fruit every season. I am not 
advocating passing a resolution, but I am defending the general 
idea, and it is getting to bo recognized in the East, in New York 
State they are strongly in favor of some law or.some restriction 
in regard to propagation of ai>ples and pears and plums from 
bearing trees. 

ITr, Toole: In looking at the fruit at Omaha I was much 
interested in the quality of poaches, and a man in charge from 
Kocky R»n took groat pride in some varieties that originated 
there, and this man was very positive in this statement that he 
knew in rt^ard to the peaches that he had made improvements 
that were, apparent by making selections and grafting from 
special trees. 

Mr. G. J, Kellogg: I was going to speak on this question of 
scions from bearing trees, but the gentleman previously speaking 
has answered it. Some people cannot get scions enough for 
commercial purposes in the nursery from bearing trees; that is 
a fact, nurserymen can not get them. I havcbeen cutting scions 
tbis winter for top grafting next spring from several varieties, 
and tliere are not enough scions on them but just for one cut, 
for one top graft, Niow whore ai-o the nurserymen going tj> 
get scions from orchard trees to graft 100,000? It cannot be 
done. I I)elieve Uiat the scion from the bearing tree will pro- 
duce l>ettcr fruit and more quickly by two or three years than 
tlio scions frc^in the nursery tree, but how are you going to got 
around that point ? 

Mr. Tippin: T would like to correct an imj^ression that I 
might leave in reference to my remarks. I do not advocate cut- 
ting scions in the nursery row, but from the scion orchard. 

Mr. Reasoner: I would like to ask Prof. Irwin, Mr. Tippin, 
or any others, if yon have not observed different types of the 
same variety of apple in the same orchard? I think Senator 
Dunlap has in his orchard at least threo types of Ben Davis ; I 
know of one orchard where there are two distinct types, and 
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other orchards where other varietiea have different, diatinet 
typea. Now I want to ask these gentlemen, whether they have 
anything of that kind in the same orchard ? 

Prof, Irwin : Yes, I know I have, and I am. pretty sure yon 
all have, and the whole idea I had in view was, first of all, that 
these types do appear, and the point I wanted to emphasize was, 
that we should watch out for this and select the best ones. 

Prof. Sandsten : I think that an explanation is called for on 
my side, that is in regard to scion orchards. Now there arc 
some nurserymen that have scion orchards, and it is a capital 
idea to have it. But I want to impress you with one single fact, 
and that is, by using it for a scion producer, and not for the 
production of fruit, you defeat one object, you get the tree into 
the habit of producing wood, and that habit is apt to be propa- 
gated and extended. Not only that, but when you cut back a 
tree for scions yon will force out new wood, and you cannot cut 
that wood for scions, that wood, as you know, is inferior for fruit 
production. You do not want to lose sight of that fact, because 
the tree is as apt to form a habit as a man. 

Prof. Oranefield : It seems to me that if the theory is right, 
there must be a way to get the scions ; if those are the best kind 
of scions to have, let us have them, tfiere certainly is a way out 
of it. 

Mr. Tippin: I would like to call the gentleman's attention 
to the fact that if he takes bis liearing tree and cuts it back to 
make wood next year, and follows that process, lie produces a 
scion Ixmring tree out of it. 

Mr. Green : One more word along this line. In my opinion 
we should go back a little farther than the scion. I tried an 
experiment some years ago. We had a number of trees, the 
scions being taken from one tree and put on our common stock, 
that is, the so-called mixed apple stock, and from that we had 
four trees that I put out in the orchard and they were all dif- 
ferent, Now, why were thoy different ? The scions were taken 
from the same tree, but the stocks were different. Now, to go 
back a little further, we want to grow our seed especially from one 
tree and one variety and keep providing a seed orchard to get bur 
stock from to.work our scions on. I think that is a point we 
want to look at; we are taking too much mixed seed and using 
it, and the stock we work our scions on has an influence on tlie 
scions and of course in that way deteriorates. Now we want to q\Q 
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raise a seedling orchard to get seed from our atoAs, and when 
we get to that then our scions will Work better. 

Mr. Periara: I think that plant breeders may as well first 
as last take lessons from the breeders of oirr domestic animals. 
Now it has taken over two Inindred years to bring the Short, Horn 
eattle to what they call perfection, there is no such thing as per- 
fection, but it is as near perfection as we can get, and yet the 
the avera^ short horn is full of imperfection. In other words, 
when we arrive at the very top of the hill, it is more difficult to 
keep that animal or that class of animals at that point, than it 
is to bring them all the way up the line for 100 or 200 years. 
The same maxim will work exactly in plant breeding. We are 
going over, really, the same ground that I, as a young man, went 
over nearly sixty years ago, in breeding up plants in a humble 
kind of way. We never can get beyond the brow of the hill ; the 
moment we get to the top we go down, yoii must either come up 
or go down. 

Mr. Tippin: There is no difference of opinion as to the ad- 
visability of selection at all, as I understand it, it is simply the 
question of selection as far as practicable that we differ on, we all 
believe in selecting fruit. I would like to ask a question, fol- 
lowing the suggestion of Mr. Green, whether any of you have 
grafted a sweet apple on the top of a sour apple tree, or, I will 
even go further, did you ever graft one on the top of a seedling 
sour apple tree, they are also very sour. 

Mr. Green : No, sir, I have not 

Mr. Tippin: Well, I would surest that some of you try 
tliat, 

Jfr, Irwin : Our friend Tippin comes from Missouri, and he 
does not have to take into consideration the matter of hardiness 
of stock as we do ; down there almost everything grows, he does 
not realize what this thing means to us. I do not agree with 
him altogether in this matter of experiments for hardier stocks. 
We have tried a little of everything we could get our hands on. 
We have grafted sweet apples onto crabs, onto the wild pratrio 
crab and onto the cherry crab, some of the Transcendent and all 
sorts of crabs, and even grafted them cnto the hawthorn, and I 
do not want to give out the impression that if he had grafted the 
Ben Davis apple on a wild prairie crab, that he would not get 
Ben Davis fruit at all; there is no such change. On the other 
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hand, I do make the assertion that the quality of fruit, especially 
the variety, would not equal the variety of some good stock, 

Mr. G-ibba: I have grafted the Walbridge on the Hyslop 
and reduced its size one^half and increased its color two-fold. 

Mr, Green: Of course, I concede, if you graft Ben Davis, 
you get Ben Davis, but there is nevertheless an influence.. 



PLUM CULTURE. 
Prof. Oranefield. 

It has been my pleasure many times in the past, to tell you 
of the advantages to be derived from, growing native plums. I 
am not lees enthusiastic on the subject than in the past, in 
fact each succeeding year serves but to convince me more firmly 
of the superior advantage of this fruit, both for the home orchard 
and for market, and I am quite certain that if I were to change 
my occupation, it would be to engage in the culture of native 
plums. It is notable in the popular discussions relating to 
plums, that the questions of varieties, culture, marketing, etc., 
are oftener mentioned than the diseases, insects and other draw- 
backs. I find in fact, that very many people believe that the 
natives are not only iron-clad, but also immune from disease and 
insect attack. This is a serious error and the prospective planter 
must iinderstand that there are difficulties to be met as well as 
in the culture of other fruits. The main difineulty the past two 
years has been to get nursery stock. The great awakening in 
recent years to the possibilities in this line of orcharding, found 
but few nurserymen prepared. Conditions are better now and 
it is probable that stock may be had this season in any reason- 
able quantities. 

In the propagation of the natives, many difficulties have been 
encountered. Boot-grafting is but rarely successful; crown- 
grafting on one year seedlings is better, but expensive. Top- 
working on two year seedlings is all right for the amateur but 
impracticable where a large number of trees is wanted. The 
relief probably lies in Fall budding on stocks of the current 
season's growth. 

Iho next difficulty encountered, after the trees have been 
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planted a year, is the matter of pruning. Nearly all of the 
natives are of straggling habit and strong growers and if allowed 
to go unchecked, produce bad forks that commonly break down 
as the head becomes developed. On the other hand if we prao 
tice repeated cutting back, a compaet, dense head is formed, 
which necessitates staking the tree in early life and hinders tlie 
development of fruit spurs as tlic tree develops. 

While I am not prepared to give definite directions for pnm- 
ing, I am inclined to believe that a compromise of the two 
methods would prove best. I would prime a two year tree to 
a whip when setting in the orchard and head back severely. A 
little judicious summer pruning tlie first year, will aid in form- 
ing the head. The following spring the longest shoots may be 
shortened somewhat; this to t-e followed by a careful summer 
pruning. After this it is probable that as little pruning as 
IX'Ssible should be done. There is a. very wide difference in the 
habits of the different varieties, requiring a close study of their 
peculiarities. Trees of thp Surprise and Hammer will often 
make straight and shapely specimens without pruning after the 
first year, while Eodcford and Quaker remain straggling and 
forked in spite of the best efforts. 

As the trees begin to bear, insect enemies appear to share the 
crop. The most serious of these are the curculio and the gouger. 
Both belong to the family of snout beetles and are small, gray- 
ish insects that puncture the fruits, depositing eggs therein. 
The affected plujns either drop before maturity or are unsalable 
if they mature. 

The curculio is most active when the plums are from one- 
sixth to one-fourth grown. It is rarely that pluma are stung 
during the first two weeks after the blossomij fall. The curculio 
is invariably on hand for the earliest varieties arid continues 
operations from three to six weeks depending upon the season. 
For this reason the early varieties are sure to be attacked, while 
the very late ones rarely suffer. Aside from this there is proba- 
bly no variety immune from attack. My observations in an 
orchard of over three hundred varieties leads mei to view witli 
great doubt the statement that any variety is "curculio proof," 

After reaching maturity in the fallen fruit, the insects seek 
shelter in the ground or in trash about the tree, and remain in a 
state of hibernaticbn until the following year. 

The preventive measures then lie in clean culture and the 
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prompt destruction of infested fruit. It has been observed in 
the Station orchard that eurcnlio are lees tronblesome in the cul- 
tivated portions of the orchard than where the trees are growing 
in sod ; less in sod than where heavy mulch ia applied. Spray- 
ing is of doubtful practical value in combating tliis pest. The 
class of insects known as beetles eat but little after reaching ma- 
turity and the eurcnlio ia no exception. Several specimens kept 
in a breeding cage in the Horticultural building last summer, 
survived nearly three weeks without food. The most practical 
method of control is by jarring, a practice that has been so fully 
dracribed heretofore that mention is not necessary here. 

All that has been said of the cureulio, applies to the gouger 
as their habits are mainly alike. Gcuger-infested plums rarely 
fall before maturity. There are other insects affecting the plum 
but they are of minor importance. 

When all the diflieultios mentioned have been surmounted and 
the fruit seems ^vell on the way to maturity, other troubles may 
present themselves. (>n certain trees the fruit may begin to 
swell abnormally and assume a spongy texture, soon becoming 
absolutely worthless ; the fruit spiurs and even larger branches 
may become similarly affected. 

This is caused by a fungous disease commonly called "plum 
pockets" or "bladder plums-." The- disease is. apt ti> reappear 
from year to year on affected trees as well as to spread to other 
trees. There is no efficient remedy known, Ihe prompt de- 
struction of affected trees is recommended. 

In the Station orchard we have had but little of this disease 
nor has it followed the course descrilied in books. It does not 
appear every year in affected trees, neither has it spread. As 
the season advances the leaves of many trees may appear as if 
punctured with fine shot. Inftumerable brown spots at first ap- 
pear and these diseased areas later drop out, leaving round holes 
with smooth edges. The affected leaves are unable to perform 
their normal functions and usually drop, frequently causing 
complete defoliation. This is another fungous disease but ha]v 
pily one that may be almost wholly prevented by timely spraying 
with bordeaux. 

As the plums begin to take on color, the hopes of the brave 
plum grower who has fought and wc-^n so far, begin to rise and 
he sees visionfeof well-filled baskets of luscious fruit,;'but he may 
yet be doomed to disappointment if the spores of Monilia frueti- . 
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gena or "brown rot" are loitering about his orchard. Tliis de- 
structive fungus is the most provoking as well as the most de- 
structive of plum diseases- It usually affects the ripening fruit, 
causing it to decay rapidly while still on the tree. The skins o£ 
the affected fruits are covered with grayish postules or spore 
masses which ser^'e to perpetuate the disease. 

Ihe spores may gain entrance very early in the season, lodging 
in the bud scales early in spring and as the buds open find a eon- 
genial field in the growing tissues where they usually exist 
throu^ the summer, finding their favorite feeding groujid in the 
ripening fruit. 

Occasionally, however, it does not wait so long but if the 
weather conditions are favorable, attacks the Uosst«ns, causing 
them to decay and may thus wholly prevent the setting of fruit. 

This disastrous state of affairs occurred quite generally in 
many parts of Wisconsin last spring, especially in the Station 
orchards, causing a loss of at least 90 per cent of the crop, 
iloist, warm weather favors the progress of the disease and that 
we had in abundance at blossoming time last year. 

It is probable that this disease may be largely if not wholly 
controlled by spraying. Tlie first spraying should be done very 
early in the spring, l»efore the buds open and at this time a strong 
copper sulfate solution may be used. At the close of the blos- 
soming season a thorough application of Bordeaux should be 
given, and again later in the season if any suspicion exists that 
the evil has not been overcome. 

Where the plums hang on the tree so thickly as to touch, they 
are apt to rot, as the moisture which collects at the points of 
contact produces a softening of the tissues which affords an 
opportunity for tlie germs to enter. It is advisable then to thin 
the fruit severely before ripening time. 

This somewhat terrifying array of the enemies of the native 
plum may cause misgivings in the minds of some as to the future 
success of the fruit, but no true-blue friend of the natives will 
halt or falter in his determination to succeed with this splendid 
fruit. ITie faint hearted ones may drop out of the race, leaving 
the field to the genuine "plum-cranks" whom nothing can daunt, 
who will "jam" the curculio, make'."jelly" of the gouger, "can" 
the fungi liberally in Bordeaux and carefully "preserve" the dol- 
lars that are sure to be their portion. 
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The President: I suppose wemiglit group those two topics. 
On motion of Mr, Buehler, Mr. E. O. Whitcomb was made an 
annual honorary member. 



TJTE AMERICAN PLUM INi WISCONSIN. 

S. H. Marshall. 

Some seven years a^ci, while attending the short course at our 
university, Prof. Goff, in the course of one of his lectures on 
horticulture, said, "I believe there is more money and more im- 
provranent to be made today in this state with the American plum 
than with any other fruit," 

This statement brought plum culture to mj mind and the 
more I studied it, the more convinced I become that he was right. 
Consequently when I bought a farm some six years ago I set out 
an acre of plums, and have increased it until I now have some 
eight acres, which is I believe the largest plum orchard in our 
stata 

Commercial plum growing in Wisconsin is as yet an experi- 
ment ; there are no bearing orchards of any size. But there are 
orehardists and nursery men who have enough trees to show us 
how they will bear and how long they may be made to live. I 
have marked the fruit in a small way for three years, and this 
japer is made up of my own experience and a study of theirs. 

In considering the planting of a commercial plum orchard, 
the first thing is the market. Oan a satisfactory market bo 
found ? For without a market no matter how fine and plentiful 
the crop may be the venture will be a failura 

If near enough to a market for strawberries I believe you can 
sell at a good profit all the plums you can raise, the demand will 
increase with the supply. 

My home market is a city of some twenty thousand people, 
and they now use more plums than any other sixty thousand in 
the state. Their taste has been educated by our experiment sta- 
tion, which has been selling them phims for some years. This 
past season two of our grocers took all my crop (some three him- 
ired baskets) as it came, and paid me forty cents a basket, or 
over two dollars a bushel. These same merchants would have 
been glad to have had as many more. This has been an exeep- -^ ,1 , 
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tional season, not because other fruit was scarce, but because 
times are good. 

That price, however, can be cut in two and still leave a band- 
some profit. It has always been mj intention to put my plums 
up in neat baskets, and in each basket to have a ])rinted booklet 
of receipts for using phims, hut as yet I have not found this 
I)ooklet necessary. 

There are many varieties and they vary so under different 
environments, that it is impossible to aay which are the best for 
any given locality. 

As an example Mr. O. M. Lord of Minnesota told roe tliat the 
Boiling stone was one of the finest plums he grew and sliowed me 
samples tliat were very choice (and I have seen them grown in 
other places since, where they were large and of fine quality), but 
in my orchard they are small and poor. 

I got my trees direct from Mr. Lord himself, but I understand 
■ the soil of his orchard is more or less sandy, while mine is a clay 
loam. 

The following are a few of the varieties that do well with us, 
and some of their good and bad traits : 

Aitten. Season very early, first to fifteenth of August. 
Fruit large, of fair quality and very thin skinned, but so soft 
it is difficult to market when the curculio leave any salable fruit 
on the trees. Tree is fairly good shape and productive. 

Cheney. A week or ten days later than the Aitken and no 
way superior to it. A poor bearer and very subject to the ciir- 
ciUio. 

Diana. Later ■than Cheney. Fruit large and good. Tree is 
ft vigorous grower, but spreads too much. Fruit is badly in- 
fected with the curcnlio. 

Forest Grarden, Ripens Aug. 25th. Fniit of mediimi size 
and good quality. A fair shipper. Tree a vigorous grower and 
heavy liearer, but too spreading. 

Rookford, About the same as Forest Garden and a good 
plum fo grow and market with it. 

Qiiaker, Season Aug. 2.5th. Fruit of the host, largo, good, 
flavor and color and a good shipper. Tree a vigorous grower, of 
good shape and a productive bearer- 
Nellie Blanch, Aug. 25th. Fruit large size, fair quality, a 
good color; ptonc lai^ and skin thick. Tree thrifty and 
shapely. - ,- i 
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De Soto. Season Sept. 1st. Fruit fair in quality, but gmall 
in size and a bad coldr, and skin thick. Tree is a good grower 
and a heavy bearer, but subject to ripe rot. 

Hawkeye Season. Sept. Ist. Fniit very large. Shi]>9 well, 
luit is of poor quality and rather off in color. Tree vigorous and 
of good shape, but subject to rij>e rot. 

Wyant. Season Sept. 1st. Fruit medium large of very good 
flavor, good shipper, but rather poor as to oolor. Tree a com- 
pact grower and heavy bearer, but branches inclined to curve 
towards the groimd. 

Surprise. That word expresses my sensation when in the 
fall of 189& Prof. Greene showed me an eight year old tree of" 
tJiis variety in fruit. Season Sept. 1st. Fruit of the largiest, 
best quality, finest flavor, color fino, skin medium and stone 
small. Tree the most vigorous and shapely of all the varieties 
ill my orchard. 

Brittlewood No. 2 or United States. Season Sept. 1st. Fruit 
of the largest and best flavor, but a trifle coarse. Color very goo<l. 
Tree is a good bearer and vigorous grower of fair shape. I con- 
sider this and Surprise two of the very best. 

Hammer. Season Sept 5th. Fruit largo, very goo<l quality 
and firm. Cblor good. One of the best shippers. Tree very 
vigorous and shapely, but a rather light bearer (not so expensive 
to thin out the fruit as with some of the other varieties). 

Oeheeda. Season Sept. 5th. Fruit fair quality, size and 
color. Tree a good bearer, but not very vigoroois or shapely. 

Maquoketa. Sept. 15th. Fruit and tree fair, but principally 
valuable for its lateness in fruiting. 

In describing the above varieties, I have tried to confine my- 
self to points only, that will be of value to the commercial 
grower, and give the descriptions from my own knowledge, as I 
have seen the fruit and trees. That they do not coincide with 
some of the best authorities I am well aware. 

While I do not expect to go into detail of the planting and 
care of the orchard, a few ideas and methods that wo practice 
may open a discussion, that will prove of value. 

In setting out the orchard put the trees 18 feet part each way, 
as twelve or even 15 feet apart, brings them too close for con- 
venience in cultivating and spraying. Twenty or twenty-five 
feet would be better, were it not for the fact that this would take 
up too much room, 
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It is better to plant out few varieties, for fifteen or twenty 
baskets of the same kind show up better than that number com- 
posed of several sizes and shades. Do not sot tlio trees in blocks, 
each variety by itself, but mix thcin so that one kind may polli- 
nate another. Be^n cultivation as soon as the trees are set out 
and keep at it, as a good gardener would with his garden. Th) 
not go deep, and never plow in the spring, unless it is positively 
necessary, as this either throws the earth up on the roots of the 
tree or away from them. 

I find a disk harrow, an acme orchard harrow and one of the 
numerous weedera very useful tools. Glean cultivation does 
more to destroy insects than spraying or catching them and is not 
half so expensive. It makes the plant food available and con- 
serves moisture, as could be seen in the dry summer of li)01 
when good cultivation gave better results than mulching or irri- 
gation. 

I cannot speak forcibly enough on. this subject. It does not 
cost much to keep a dust blanket on yonr orchard in an ordinai-y 
season, and the expense will bo paid several times over in the 
thrift of your trees and the quality of your crop. Whether or 
no spraying kills the curculio? is a question, but I am positive 
clean cultivation does. Along about the 20th of August we find 
it necessary to plant a cover crop, and for tliis I would recom- 
mend either oats or rape. I prefer the oats as it is easier to disk 
under in the spring. 

The enrculio is the worst insect peat the plnm grower has to 
deal with and the only one I intend to menti(.n. Spray for It 
with an arsenit© (such as Bowkers Disporene) for i^erhapa it 
feeds before depositing its yoimg, but I doubt it. Jarring the 
trees and catching the insects is the most effective way of destroy- 
ing them, and is nearly as good one time of tlie day as another, 
except, perhaps, during the noon hours. 

It seems, the dropping from the tree, or playing jx^snm is the 
l>i^tles means of defense, and it will do it whenever friglitenc*!. 
A better remedy than spraying or jarring is the planting of 
medium and late varieties. 

From the various fungus diseases that attack the plum, we 
suffer most from ripe rot. This can be |>artly if not entirely 
overcome by using Bordeaux Mixture. More than half 
the battle is won by spraying early in the spring, while the 
trees are dormant, with a very strong solution, say six pounds 
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each of bluo vitriol and lime to fifty gallons of watpr, Thia 
method is recommended by Waugh and I have practice*! it for 
two years with good results. ■ This j'ear the rot apjieared on the 
fruit buds and twigs of the plu:ns of my neigh bore and deJ^troye<l 
nearly all their crop, while my orchard was not affected to any 
extent. 

It is quite important to thin out the fruit for it keeps the trees 
from overbearing and improve? the size at least 25 jier cent. 
For this purpose, I prefer young girls to do the work, and they 
are instructed where practicable to take off tliose plums that are 
stung and to destroy the fruit when picked. It cost me this past 
season about five cents a tree. 

The most serious problem that confronts the plum grower of 
Wisconsin today is pruning. How and when to prune? I 
hope to have these questions answered at this meeting, ior I have 
some several hundred young trees to shape this coming spring. 
I head them low and the next season cut off all but three or four 
main branches.. TTie second season there are these three or four 
main branches, with a growth of from four to eight feet, and each 
variety with a different shaped head. If the branches are let go 
they will be loaded with fruit the following season, just ready to 
bend and break with the first hard wind. Take such varieties as 
the Ebckford, Forest Garden, and Aitken and one-fifth of tlio 
trees will be lost. 

On the other hand cut the branches back and the next season 
there will be from two to four branches, of nearly the same 
length, where the one would have been had it been left alone. 

Now, what we are after is to get the fruit closer to the trunk, 
where it will not have so much leverage. Next season I pro- 
pose to cut my young trees back to make a proper sliaix^d bend, 
and pinch the new growth during the summer from time to time. 
This is an experiment and if anyone here has tried it, I would 
like very much to hear his experience. 

Since writing the above, ifr. Hale, the great jieach and plum 
grower of Connecticut and Georgia, has visited my orchard and 
has proposed the following remedy, which he practices siiccess- 
fully in his orchard. Instead of pinching back in the summer, 
he allows the shoots to grow until the rapid grcwth has ceased 
probably about the Ist of August. Tlien cut the branches back 
to a double shoot, being careful to go close enough so that no dor- 
laant bud is left above the shoots remaining. This will fprce the 
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rest of the growth of that brancli into the short fruit stems and 
start now ones below when pniijed. 

Prof. GoiF marketed his i)lum9 in ten pound grape haskets, and 
I have followed his example. ITiey are convenient to handle, 
I>oth for the orchardist and the consumer. Young girls do the 
l)ieking and they gather from fifteen to thirty baskets a day, and 
I pay them fifty cents a day for their work. 

Our Society has lost in the past year a man whom we all 
esteemed and honored, and one who will be better known and 
appreciated by the works he left behind him, ©vem than he was 
during his life time. One of the many monuments to Prof. 
Groffs memory is the young plum orchards that have been planted 
in the past few years in Wisconsin, through his efforts and in- 
fluence. 



DisfirssioN. 

Mr. Vaughan: I heartily agree with the remarks made on 
fliia subject, and have only a few suggestions to make. Those 
suggestions are perhaps something in the matter of pruning. 

In putting out our young orchard we have in a great measure 
used root sprouts, in other words, we have obtained our plums 
on their own roots from the originators themselves, so far as 
pc-ssible. I am aware of the fact that on the heavier clay lands 
that is not desirable, but on the sandy land it is practically the 
only way in which we can get many of the varieties of plums to 
grow at all. I have had them on- the native American plum 
roots,, both grafts and buds and they have almost invariably died, 
liiit we have very good results if we can get the root sprouts and 
get them one year old. Now after setting those, and up to the 
time that they are two years old from setting, we trim as nearly 
to the straight whip as we can, after that we let the head spread, 
much as Mr. Marshall has suf]^ested, trimming back so as to 
trim in the wood, shorten in the wood, or, in many cases the 
young plum tree will bear so much toward the end of the long 
shcwts that it will split. 

One thing struck me in listening to Mr. Marshall's paper, and 
that is that the varieties that he recommends as the most desirable 
on his land are the least desirable on our sandy soil. He speal;a 
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in a way not at all oncouragin^ of the De Soto. The 1^ Soto is a 
fine phim with us. Another thing struck mo as very peculiar; 
he places the Aitkeii before the Cheney in ripening. Both of 
those we got from the originators and with ns the Oheney ia at 
least ono week ahead of the Aitken on the sand ivith ns. I think 
that without doubt flie IfoUingstone and a seedling which we 
have, or rather a wild plum which we have that came from the 
river bottoms in Kossuth county in Iowa arc the most promising 
plums of over 30 varieties that we have in our orchard. 

The seedline, or wild plum that I spoke of is a yellow plum, 
not bright yellow, the color is rather against it, more of a dull 
yellow, but a very good quality. It has rather a long pit, and, 
by the way, the pit is free, it is almost a freestone; it is a fine 
plum to eat from the hand, and also to can, although probably 
not superior to many of our American varieties, but we are try- 
ing it to see whether we have not obtained in that a thoroughly 
satisfactory variety for our sandy soil, and T may say, we live in 
central Wisconsin ; it is much colder than it is here ; many varie- 
ties of plums that seem to do well In our Station here, fail with 
lis entirely, either by reason of the difference in the 'soil, or dif- 
ferenoe in the climate. 

Itfr. Barnes : T think it would bo well for me to apeak of our 
friend's p:>int of location. IVTr. Vaugban's experimental orchard 
ia in Wiscjinsln TOver valley, his orchard is not to exceed 20 feet, 
I think, ebove the water level, right in the river bottom, and thp 
climate there in tho central northern i^rt of the state ia much 
colder and more severe than it ia down here. 

Afr. Vaughan: Our plum orchanl is on some elevated land, 
but it is right adjoining the river ; you might call it bottom land, 
but it if not that heavy class of bottom land. 

ifr, Barnes: I was so advised ; I believe it is not more tlian 
20 feet above the water level ? 

"MV. Vaughan : "Betwec-n 25 and .'JO feet. It ranges from 8 to 
1 'i feet down to a clay sulwoil, and alio\'c tlio clay subsoil we have 
a gravel, regular glacial drift deposit, gravel and sand and clay ; 
everything else higher than that and above that is wash sand. 

At tlie suggestion of Mr. ILirshall, a recess was here taken foi' 
the purpose of opening one of the barrels of apples. 
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COVEK OUOPR. 

Prof, Sandstcn. 

'Hie last fifty years have marked a new epoch in American 
liorticiiltiire. Plrevioiis to tliis time fniit had little commercial 
inipf.Ttance. The only ouHets besides what the family used, 
were the cider-press and the vin^rar barrel. Orchards were 
planted for the sole purpose of supplying those demands. Cul- 
tivation, pnining,fertilizinff and spraying were never thought of. 
The farmer simply planted the trees and relied upon nature to 
do the rest. If the trees failed to produce fruit no efforts wero 
made to discover the cause. The fruit was simply looked upon 
a.s a free gift from nature and all that could be done was to 
gather in the harvest. But conditions have changed. With the 
rapid growth of city population, with increased facilities for 
rapid and safe transportation and with the gradual education of 
the masses to the value and the numeroiis uses of fruit, the pro- 
duction has hardly been, able to keep a pace with the demand. 
The old hillside orchards from being merely an auxiliary or side 
issue fo the farm have gradually become the best paying part of 
it. 

From a purely side line to farming, horticulture has devel- 
oped into a distinct occupation and profession of great magni- 
tude and importance, until to-day we have individual orchards 
and small fruit plantations containing over 1,000 acres each. 

This enormous development and demand for fruit have rev- 
olutionized the former metlio<ls and practices so far as they 
existed, and the growing and caring for orchard trees and fruit 
have been reduced to a. science. The old high headed sod orchard 
with its numerous attendant evils has given away to rational 
methods of cultivation. From the old forestry method of prim- 
ing we have learned to prune for definite ends and ideals — the 
spray pump has become one of the most important implements in 
the orchard and no orchardist is up-to-date and successful with- 
out having and operating one or more of them. Thinning is one 
of the later practices and a very im]x>rtant one. We have 
learned that it is not the weight or number of barrels of fniil 
taken from a given tree that robs the tree of its vitality but the 
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number of seeds that are allowed to mature. Therefore we aim 
for lai^r size and superior quality ratlior than tlie, same bulk 
of small and inferior fruit. One of the lateat practices in fnnt 
growing is the use of cover crop? in the orchard. The practice 
started in the East and South, and grew out of the necessity of 
improving and restoring the fertility of the soil. 

It is essentially a system of green manuring. There are two 
general classes of plants used for ec-ver crops— namely, lef^imos 
or plants which assimilate free nitrogen by the aid of micro-or- 
ganism, and plants which do not gather nitrogen. To thefonner 
cla^s belong the -clovers, vetches, cow-peas, and soy beans. To 
the latter rye, oats, buckwheat and tlie rape. All cover crops are 
beneficial in that they add humus or vegetable matter to the soil, 
thereby improving its physical condition and making it more 
congenial for the roots of the plants. 

Ordinarily our Wisconsin orchards are not in great need of 
nitrogenous fertilizers. As a rule the wool growth is very 
abundant and often too much so as it fends to produce soft and 
ill matured wood which is apt to kill back during severe winter, 
it also tends to lessen the fniit production. Orchards in which 
the wood growth is abundant, cover crops of rye, oats, rape or 
buckwheat should be used. It should always be understood that 
no definite rule for the use and discontinuance of cover crops can 
Ix) laid down. E'aeh fruit grower must judge for himself since 
he is the only one who is acquainted with the condition of his soil 
and trees. General directions and principles may be taught and 
diseiissed but the details must be worked out by the grower him- 
self. 

Apart from the benefits derived from cover crops by their use 
to add fertility and as general soil improvers, there is another 
use whicli is not sufficiently appreciated by friut growers — 
namely, as a protection for tlie soil during the winter. A large 
share of the root-killing of f niit trees during severe ivinters could 
bo obviated by the use of a cover crop to protect the soil and to 
catch the snow so as to prevent the frost from penetrating the 
soil deeply. Also, it is well known that fruit trees eva]X>rato 
considerable water during the winter which must be supplied by 
the root. This supply is cut off if the frost reaches below the 
depth of the roots and the trees literally dry up. By the use of 
cover crops this danger is largely prevented. From experiments 
carried on this winter in university orchards we found that the 
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srtil liad frozen to the dcptli of Ifi iiiclies where the soil was bare. 
Wlwre there ivaa cover crop of oats the soil was frozen to the 
(lejith of 8 inches, where there was a cover crop of hairy vetch 
tho soil ha<I frozen to the depth of T*/^ inches. Where there was 
a eover crop of rape the soil had frozen to the depth of 1 5 inches. 

The above results sliow that, the hairy vetch and the oata gtive 
the best protection for the soil. The fine showing made by the 
hairy vetch is due to tlie fact tliat the plant forms a low and 
very dense eoverinjr and remains green during the winter. The 
good showing of the oats is due to the fact that snow was caiight 
and held between the straw. The difference between the rape, 
blue grass sod and the open field was very slight, the blue grass 
sod and the rape giving equal protection. All the above men- 
tioned crops were sown Aiignst 10th. The same crops were sown 
just four weeks later in another part of tlie orchard. The result 
was not as satisfactory as with thwc sown early. They did not 
cc'ver the soil completely or as thickly. 

The use of rape as a cover crop has not' been sufficiently tried 
to warrant strong recommendations. It has been reported by 
good authorities that rape together wHth other members of the 
crnciferac family are capable of making available the insoluble 
phosphates in the soil. This fact alone ought to make rape a 
I'aluable cover crop when the ordiards are in heavy Ijearing. 
Further experiments along this line will undoubtedly deninn- 
strafe its value to the orchardists. 

The cover crops should l>e sown in lato summer or early 
autumn, for example cow-peaa, soy beans, hairy vetch and crim- 
son clover sliould bo sown from the first to the middle of August. 
Tlio amount of seed varies somewhat with the land. Hairy 
vetch % of a bushel to the acre, cow-peas and soy beans about 1 1,.> 
bushels, crimson clover 10 to 12 n>s. to the acre. Hye, oats, 
buckwheat and rape sliould l>e sown, the first week in August, 
Tf sown later they will not afford as good protection. Tfie 
amount of .serd should be the same as is commonly sown on the 
farm. Rape should be sown about the middle of August, at the 
rate of 3 t« 5 lbs. to the acre. Dwarf Ks&ex variety has proven 
the best. The orchard should be c\iltivated up to the middle or 
last of July. The active season of growth is then over and the 
trees should have a chance to mature their woofl. The amount of 
water taken up by the cover cn)p^ will not hurt the trees since 
the trees do not. need much at this time of the year. 
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In selecting a suitable plant for cover crop the fruit grower 
should be guided by the condition of his orchard and thefertil- 
ity of the soil. If tho soil produce a heavy wood growth, rj-e, 
oats or buckwheat should be used as these will not add so much 
nitrogen to the soil. But if tho trees make a poor wood growth 
it is generally an indication that nitrogen is wanted and legumi- 
nous plants should be used. 

The greatest drawback against the use of hairy vetch is the 
costliness of the seed, but seed can be grown successfully in Wis- 
consin, and with tho more general use of tho plant as cover crop 
the seed will become cheaper. The chief advantage of the hairy 
vetch and the clovers is that they remain green the whole winter 
and start to grow as soon as the snow is off. Therefore they add 
a greater amount of succulent matter to the soil: All cover 
crops should bo plowed under as early as possible in the spring 
80 as to give the materials a chance to decay before the summer 
drought sets in. Afterwards the orchards shoidd be given fre- 
quent shallow cultivation throughout the growing season— under 
no condition should the cover crops bo allowed to mature seed 
and be harvested in a bearing orchard. 



DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Kelli^g: How about rye? 

Prof. Sandsten: We have not experimented with rye, but 
I should think that it would be just about as good as oats, though 
we have not tried it extensively. ■ I speak only from experiments 
we have carried on and from what I have seon in other states. 

Mr, ilarshall : In answer to Mr, Kellogg, I will say that I 
have tried rye; the objection I had to it was that it is almost 
impossible to kiH it out in the spring. 

Mr. Kellogg: We have had some experience with rye in our 
nursery, and it is as Mr. Marshall said, it is hard to get out in 
the spring, but if you go at it and get it out, it is the l)est cover 
crop there ia. 

Mr. Barnes : I want to tell you of an experience I had in 
sowing oats this fall among a block of 4.5,000 nursery trees. I 
sowed it the 12th of August and it grew to be 13 inches high 
and then got ripe and dry, which rye would not have done. 
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AloogBide this nursery wu a patch of grass that contained mora 
or leaa meadow moles. When we got the deep snow early this 
winter, tlie meadow moles went into the dry oats and began to 
gnaw my treea. We hunted theae mice with collie aliepherd 
(h)gs, Unt we fonnd it neoessan- to get out a stone boat, load it 
heavily an<l drag it tlinnigh between the trees, in order to kill 
tlie mice. 

Prof. Sandsten : Of course there is a difference between the 
use of cover crops for nurserymen and for orchardists, I would 
not advise the nurserymen to use any nurse crop except crops 
that they can make imraedijite use of, because the nursery- 
man wants the trees to grow well in the row, he wants 
large trees, and a cover crop like ryo and cats will cer- 
tainly check the growth of your trees and will be in- 
jurious. I know of a large nursery in tlie east that practices 
a metho<l of using crimson clover. He sows the crimson clover 
between the rows of apples, plums, cherries and pears, by ctiI- 
tivating, and then after the crimson clover is up about 5 or 6 
inches tho same fall, he plows it under, and he keeps his trees 
growing much later in the fall and he produces larger trees. 

M]r, Barnes: That is what we have got to guard against, 
growing large trees the first and second year. "We have to ripen 
up our wood early the first year, that is the reason I sowed the 
oats. 

Mr. Menn : I would like to know how long it would be l)est 
t'.* continue cultiyating an Illinois orchard. 

Prof. Sandsten: That is a question I am not capable of 
answering. No man can tell another how long to cultivate aii 
orchard ; yon have to judge for yourself. If the trees are mak- 
ing too much wood, growing too rapidly, stop your cultivating. 
You can check the wood growth by stopping cultivation, by seed- 
ing the orchard down, or by several methods. 

Mr. Utter: After the apple b^ns to bear, how long wo\dd 
you then cultivate? 

Prof. Sandsten : I should keep on cultivating as long as the 
trees will stand it, but I would take pains not to over-stimulate 
the tree. I should, apart from using a cover crop of clover or 
cow peas, I should use some fertilizer containing potash and 
phosphoric acid, so as to give it a plant fertilizer. 

Mr. Anderson : In regard to the idea of cover crops for or- 
chards, my experience is very slight, as I am not cultivating a 
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Very large orohdrd, nothing more than my gardai. I usually 
plant my garden to potatoes and com, and in about three years I 
will seed half of my garden down to red clover and leave that two 
years and then plow it under. But on the coming on of winter, 
instead of sowing a cover crop, I will protect the roots of my 
trees and the surroundings with a dressing of barnyard manure, 
and I find it to be a very good thing. I have often wondered 
whether, instead of sowing cover cro[», that time had not better 
be spent in picking up the fallen apples, instead of leaving them 
till the spring, which tends to the destruction of the new fniit. 
Is there anything in that? Are you horticultural people par- 
ticular enough about destroying fallen fruit and keeping your , 
orchard clean in that way ? 

Mr. Barnes: I will say that this past season and for the past 
three years I have made it a practice to hire whosoever I could 
get hold of to pick up all the little windfall apples, or those that 
dropped off from disease, or curculio, or anything else, every 
fall, just before we begin to harvest apples. I have gathered up 
probably 100 bushels of those little diseased apples in a season, 
and I sold them for as high as 11 cents a bushel to people to feed 
to the hogs for the purpcse of getting them destroyed. Of course 
I would not give them away, but they brought me enough to pay 
for the picking, and I think it was time and money as well spent 
as anything I have ever done on the place. 

Mr. Menn; I would like to ask Prof. Sandsten if he has ever 
tried the field pea as a nursery crop ? 

Prof. Sandsten: I have never tried it; it does not seem to be 
adapted to a cover crop. They cost a great deal for the seed, and 
it does not have any matting, it does not spread out to the extent 
that the vetch or the cow pea would. 

Mr. Menu : It will stand more frost. 

Prof. Sandsten: It will not stand more frost than the hairy 
vetch. 

Mr. Landweir: I am getting rather confused here. It has 
been suggested that the best crop to raise in an orchard is a cid- 
tivated crojx Now what puzzles me is to tell how to put a co\'er 
crop after a cultivated crop. 

Prof. Sandsten : There ought to be no confusion on that sul>- 
ject, because we are not growing crops in a bearing orchard now. 
I do not believe in getting two crops from the land, l>ecause you 
cannot do it, the Lord did not mean us to have two crops, one 
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crop of apples and one crop of grain or com, so when I refer to 
cover crops I mean for protection of the hearing ordiard, and 
there must be no other crop3 in the orchard. It is clean culti- 
vation from spring to the tirat of August or the middle of JuJy,. 
and at that time the cover crop should be put in for the protection 
of the wood during the winter and for adding hnmns and fer- 
tilizing element to the soil, but growing crops should be set only 
in a young or recently plaJited orchard, and even then I would 
discourage the practice. 

Mr. Oiappel: There is no doubt that oats or barley will 
make a good cover crop when sown in proper time for orchards 
where there is no crop grown through the summer, but where we 
cannot do that, if we can get fine sand, and put half a load, or a 
load, according to the size of the tree, around that tree to mulch 
it, four or five inches deep, it will receive the rain as it, falls and 
retains it for two months or longer, and will give additional 
moisture to the tree, and no water escapes b^ running or drying 
up. It is the best mulch I ever saw applie<l. 



TITUR.SI>AY MORiNINU SKSRION. 



CRANBERHY CULTURE. 

J. A. Gaynor, Grand Bapids. 

At the request of your Secretary', T will sjieak of conditions 
favorable to the growing of Cranberries. 

Cranberries are found growing in a state of nature in nearly 
aJI countries in the Xorthem Ilemisphere, lying between th',- 
Arctic Circle and the 40th degree of Xortli Latitude. The con- 
ditions tliat favor the growth of Tamarack, Sivamp Spruce and 
Sphagnun moss. Wherever you set your foot on a wild cran- 
berry vine, you can look around and see, not far in the distance, 
Spliagnnn moss, a Tamarack or a Spruce, and the soil upon 
which it is found growing is almost invariably a black muck or 
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peat that is the product of vegetation that decayed under wat^r. 
The vegetable species that contributes mnat to make the soil on 
which the cranberry grows, is Sphagmm nioes,^the same moss 
that furnished winter food for reindcr:- along the line of Uie 
Arctic Circle, 

In the southern half of the belt al>ove indicated, the cranberry 
vine SjJiagnum moss, Tamarack and Spruce, are found grow- 
ing only on low, flat, swampy or marsh lands, while along the 
Arctic Circle these forms of v(^tation, especially near the sea 
■wast, may be found growing on the hill tops. The reason for 
this difference need not be given to those who have studied, "The 
Battle of the Forests," or who understand the fierce warfare 
that is waged by every form of vegetable life for possession of 
the earth. 

The Tamarack tree lives in the cold swamp and is able to 
maintain there a precarious existence against the encrouching 
accumiilation of moss that excludes from its roots tJie warmth of 
the hottest summer sun, not because it thrives best under those 
conditions, but because there are a very few trees that are able 
to compete with it under such undesirable conditions, TTie 
Tamaradc would thrive well on the hill side if its competitors 
for that place could be kept away, and if its great enemy, the 
forest fire, could be excluded ; but on account of its thin gummy 
bark, it perishes before a light forest fire that coud be success- 
fully resisted by the thick, corky bark, of the white pine. 

The same is probably true of theeranbeny vine. It is found 
in a state of nature only where its roots and lowest runners arc 
protected by water, during that part of the year when firea moat 
prevail. If not so protected, a single fire would cause its de- 
struction. Cranberries have been grown with great success in 
Massachusetts, Jfew Jersey and Wisconsin upon clean white 
sandv This is a great change of soil from blai^ muck, — about 
as great as one could well conceive, and, it leads one to susjx'ct 
that the origin or chemical composition of the soil upon which 
cranberries may be grown) has very little to do with the success- 
ful growing of this plant; and that it is probable that the 
mechanical structure of the soil is of the first im]x>rtance. 

On our Wisconsin cranberry marshes the black muck exists 
on the surface to a depth of from a few inches to ten or twelvi: 
feet. The lower layers of the deep muck or j;«at is of a clost: 
waxy texture, and might lie projierly ca]ie<l, "Gumbo," A cran- 
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bony vita planted in this gumbo, ia unable to take root, altbougli 
chemically, it is the same material as the porous, half decayed, 
v^;etable material at the surface in which the vines take root 
and grow luxiiriantlv. So it is extremely probable that the 
meclianical structure of tlie soil that allows tlie heat and moisture 
to penetrate to the root, is far more inii»rtant than the chemical 
composition of the soil. 

Notwithstanding these facts, it will be best for a novice to 
]x> guided in hia efforts by what nature indicates, and if he 
departs from her teadiings, it is only an experiment, and to 
save expense should be on a small scale 

Ihe three great enemies of (he cranberry vine are, insects, 
fire and frosts. The insects that are most damaging to this 
fruit are the so-called fire worm, which destroys the vine by 
eating the chloraphyl on the under aide of the leaf, causing the 
leav^ to look as if they had been singed by fire ; and the fruit 
worm which looks very much like the apple worm, and attacks 
this fruit in much the same way. The ravages cf these two in- 
sects have been quite severe in Massachusetts and New Jersey, 
and although both exist in Wisconsin, the damage done by them 
has been much leas than in the East 

Fires have been the great destroyers of wild cranherrj- 
marshes. The history of cranberry growing from Massachusetts 
to Wisconsin has been nearly the same. The fruit was at first 
found growing wild in great quantities. The fires incident to 
the clearing of the land and drainage of the marshes brought 
about the almost total destruction of the wild vines. When 
these destnietive fires occurred before the people begun to culti- 
vate the fruit, the' cranberry passed out of existence and was 
soon forgotten. In Wisconsin the forest fires of 1894 and 1895, 
destroyed more than 95 per cent cf the wild vines then existing, 
and as a rule the cranberry is to be found to-day in this state, 
only in localities in which people had begun to plant it before 
these deslnietive fires occurred. Other native fruits are in the 
same way fast disappearing. 

The cranberry vine like the raspberry and blackberry is 
not able to endure long tlie drying effects of a cold winter wind 
with the thermometer at 20 degrees below zero, hence it must 
be protected from such exposure either by flooding or by snow. 

The vines started to grow in the spring about the 15th of May 
and the young shoots are very tender and are destroyed by a 
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frost tiiat woitld kill cucumber vines. If expoaed to a froBt dur* 
ing the last of May or the montli of June, the entire crop for 
that season is Hable to be destroyed. A frost occurring in the 
fall of the year, between the 20th o£ August and 10th o£ Septem- 
ber, while not so destructive to the fruit as the spring frost, is 
liable to take a lai^ part of the crop; and if earlier than August 
20th, is liable to destroy the crop for the season following. 

Now these three enemies, insects, frost and fire can be readily 
overcome by tlie use of water. By judicious flooding, insect 
pests can be destroyed. The danger of fire can be overcome, 
and frost can be guarded against. If the vines are not covered 
with snow during the winter and early spring, they should be 
flooded and buried under the ice. And the light late spring, and 
early fall frosts can. be guarded against by flUing the ditches 
with water or raising it a little above the surface of the ground 
when the frost is severe. 

It will be seen that from this successful cranberry growing 
imperatively demands an abundant supply of water, to be at the 
command of the grower; and unless this is assured, no one 
should be tempted to enibark in the business. I would advise 
every person who thinksj he can furnish the conditions required, 
and feels tempted to engage in the cultivation of this fruit to 
start slow. Want of experience, skill and intelligence in this 
industry, as in many others, has been the cause of many fail- 
ures. I know of no kind of fruit growing that requires as much 
scientific skill, and yet lias had so little brought to its aid. 
There is very little literature on the 3ubjeet>, and very little 
has been done for it by our institutions of learning. Our grow- 
ers have been left to grope their way blindly, in ignorance ap- 
proaching closely to superstition. But when the era of Alchemy 
and Astrology in this indtistry has past, and a true scientific 
basis has been reached, the cranberry is destined to rival the 
apple in its importance, and the time is not far distant when it 
can be produced for three cents a quart and leave the grower a 
margin of profit. Hhe Wisconsin Cranberry Growers' Associa- 
tion has saved the cranberry to Wisconsin, it encouraged men to 
plant out vines after the marshes had been destroyed by fire. 
Twice a year its members meet and discuss the best methods of 
cultivation, harvesting and marketing. There are many vari- 
eties of this fruit found growing wild, and the Society has estab- 
lished an experiment station at which it tests the merits of 
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every variety it can find, and it has in cultivation more than 
100 of these varieties, most of which are now id bearing, I 
have brought with me, and here submit for your inspection 
24 of the varieties grown at the station this year. These fmita 
are inspected and tested by the Association annually, and the 
best are marked for projxigation and as soon as we have any ap- 
proved variety in sufficient quantity, wo expect to distribute the 
vines to Wisconsin growers for further propagation. 

We hope to do for the wild cranberry' what the late Prof, Goff 
and others have done for the native wild plum. 



Prof. Sandsten: Last January, the 13th or 14th, I had the 
pleasure of listening to the proceedings of the annual meeting 
of the cranberry growers at Grand Rapids ; they are not a large 
Society, but the do less talking and more work, and they ex- 
hibited, I should judge, about 200 varieties of cranberries, and 
we will do well to follow their footsteps in going to work and 
getting up materia], and I am glad that Judge Gaynor is with 
us today, and am glad that he has given u5 a papei* on the sub- 
ject of cranberry growing. The possibility for increase is im- 
mwise, and something should be doing along that line. 

Mr. Gaynor : Instead of making me an honorary member, 
or conferring on me honors of any kind, I will tell you what 
you; can do here, — -you can pass a resolution recommending tlie 
Agricultural Department of the State TJniveraity, or even the 
present l^slature that tliey do soinething to help develop wliat 
we have in northern Wiscc-nsin. There is there a class of marsh 
land underlaid by white sand which is of no use except for cran- 
berry growing and very excellent for that purpose and that 
might be developed into proper land by encouragement, by hav- 
ing tho attention of the people called to it. I know of no way 
cif calling the attention of the public to it other than by way of 
the Department of Agriciilture. If yoii passed a resolution 
recommending to the attention of the legislature and the state 
university this special branch of fruit growing in Wisconsin, 
something that would get them to do something, that would be a 
gi'ftat deal better than making an honorary member of me. 
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TRKE DIGOINK>. 



M. S. Kelloj!^, Janesville, Wis. (read by Mr. G. J. Kcllop^). 

This subject presupposes two things, first, that yon have trees 
to dig, and second, that joii have use fw them wlien dug. Well 
grown trees in tnis latitude ought to be from four to seven feet 
high when three or four years old ; to be sure there are many 
qualifying circumstances which tend to govern the size at dig- 
ging time, but when old enough for the market, and the age at 
which trees are dug will depend alt<^^her on the market in 
which they are to be sold, the block of trees should bo free from 
weeds, grass or other rubbish. This is quite necessary even 
when the digging is done with a spade and is imperative if the 
power digger is used. Among the earliest recollections of the 
writer is that of helping( ?) dig trees in the spring in his 
father's nursery, that is his help was mainly in carrying water 
to the men and getting in the way as much as possible. 

The time to dig. Fall is considered the best time to take trees 
up as there is usually more time then to devote to the work than 
in the spring, especially is this true in a commercial nursery. 
There ia also another reason for digging in the fall in the fact 
tliat the roots of the tree have time to callous over and are ready 
to start growing immediately on being set out in the spring. 
Tn determining the time to dig the season must gc.vom. Do not 
think of digging \mtil the wood is proj^erly ripened and the 
weather has become cold enough to have had at least two killing 
frosts. The reason for this is in the fact that the leaves ought 
to he off of the trees when they are dug, if they are not and there 
has been no frost to loo=en the leaf from the twig, when the 
roots are cut the tendency o.f the leaf is to cling to the twig and 
if any length of time elapses liefore the le.if is removed, either 
by hand stripi>ing or any other way, many of the leaf stems will 
adhere to the tree which will detract from the appearance of the 
stock and reduce the ease in securing purchasers fcr the same. 
If trees must be dug before cold weather thoy must be hand 
stripped at once. 

How to dig. ^Vliere only a few free^ are to lie taken up, the 
spade propelled by elboiv-greaso and directed l)y brains, for it 
needs brains to use even a spade effectively, will continue to be , 
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the method in the future as in the past. In the nursery where 
many hundreds, and oft times raanj thousands, of trees are to 
b© dug every year the spade has ceased to be the important tool 
it was before the invention of the power tree digji^r. This, as 
many of you know, is a heavy cumbersome machine with which 
the roots are cut by a lai^ IT shaped blade which is fastened 
on either side to a beam of iron or wood and to which the motive 
power is attached. This blade is lowered into the ground and 
is then run under the row of trees to be taken up. The difCfrer 
which we are now nsing has a blade 24 inches across at the top 
and is 26 inches deep. The beams are of wood about 4 by fi 
inches and 7 feet long with the forward ends cnrving out a little 
frcm the row. It runs on four wheels of twelve inches diameter 
with a tire width of four ineh^ and are made of cast iron. 
These wheels are attached to the lower ends of heavy wrought 
iron levers; each set of wheels, that is those on the same side of 
the machine, are connected so that one lever operates both wheels. 
These levers, of which there are two one on eitlier side at the 
rear of the machine, have a range of 28 inch^ in raising and 
lowering the blade, so that when going from one place to an- 
other the blade may be lifted clear of the ground by about two 
inches and can then be set down to a depth of 22 or 24 indies 
into the gronnd. In dicing 3 and 4 year old apple trees 14 
to 16 inches is deep enough depending of course on the kind o-f 
soil and the depth of the root system. There is a lifter at- 
tached to the digger blade which raises the trees up and loosens 
the soil so they are easily pulled out by hand. 

Almost any class of nursery stock can be dug with this ma- 
chine from one year old apple seedlings up to 10 and 12 foot 
shade trees, also grapes, currants, rod raspberries, blacklxjrries, 
etc. AVe have nsed horses as motive power but where large 
acrciiges are to be dug over every year a steam outfit is much 
lietter. Six good horses will draw the machine in light work, 
hut eight are better as tlien there is no getting stuck. Even 
eight horses cannot run under large shade trees without frequent 
stops. 

There are two reasons why machine dug trees are better than 
those dug with a spade. First, better for the nurseryman as 
then he gets them dug and into the cellar in a very short time. 
Second, better for the planter for then all of the roots are with 
the tree even those as fine or finer than hair as the soil is ao looa-. 
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ened tlie fibrous root-s all stay with the tree. We dug upwards 
of ten thousand trees' with this machine in less than a day's 
time, and could have done more had our horses ajid help been 
more accustomed to running the digger. The blade can be nm 
at any depth but it is next to impossible to change the deptli 
while in motion. After the trees have lieen run under they can 
stand for some time, weeks if necessary, before they are taken 
np. Many nurseries use the digger to root-, prune and check 
growth on stock that would otherwise get too iai^e to handle. 
Tlie tree digger is a great machine; great to dig trees and 
also great to furnish excitement in dull times for the nursery- 
man and his help. 



DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Edwards: It is fun to try to run a digger with liorscs 
that will not pull together. 

Mr. Kellt^: You have got fo get a team used to it, in order 
to pull tf^ther. 

Mr. Edwards: Well, the trouble with teams is, they will 
not put their weight against the collar and stay there. We dug 
a lot of trees this fall witli a digger and we got some teams from 
the street, — Mr, Coe, perhaps, can tell you more about it than 
I, because he was there more of the time, but we got three teams, 
and they would get down and pull together. Two teams went 
under the apple ti-ees all right, very heavy horses, but when we 
came to elms 10, 12 or 14 feet high, then you have to have pr>wer 
and a whole lot cf it and pull together. You cannot dig 
apple trees and save roots without you Itave got a digger. Ilio 
hired hand will not dig deep enough so as fo save you the roots, 
and it is roots the customer wants, 

Mr. lippin: I think tlie way fo solve the nuitter of [xmcr 
is fo send down and get the Missouri mule to do the digging. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr, Kellogg: We sent down and got the Missouri digger. 
One point on this matter of tree digging T -Want to refer to, and 
that is, to see that the leaves are removed from the tree before 
dif^ng, or even before the diggers run under them, 

Mr. Coo : ' I do not think it is necessary to say anything more i 
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on tlie giibjeet to yoii of tree digging. We did a great deal of 
digging, and, as Mr, Edwards saja, you cannot do it without a 
digger and it does take a lot of power. It took four horses to 
dig apple-trees, but it was heavy work for four horses, although 
th^ were teams that were used to heavy pulling. Then we put 
on six horse teams that had been used to pulling together, and 
we did the digging in apple-trees very nicely, but when we came 
to the big elm trees, some two to three or four inches through 
and 12, 14 to 16 feet high; they did not go very far without 
resting. Those horses did quite nice work, did it easily, that 
19, seemingly, they pulled steadily and all together, but if I had 
a great lot of trees to dig, I would have a steam digger every 
time, becaiise then you have steady power and can do a little 
better woric. 

Mr. Smith : I would like to ask the gentlemen somethinj^ 
about tlie weight of the horses that they used. It makes a great 
deal of difference whether you have small or large horses. 
1,400 pound horses, JTr. Smith woll not call that a heavy team, 

Mr. Coe: These were about 2,800 |K)imd teams, that is, 
but with us there for our ordinary work they are a good, heavy 
team. 

Mr. Wilkins: Is it possible to get power enough in a reason- 
able way to dig trees in heavy clay, would it no't take about 
400 horses ? 

MW. Ooe: I do not think so; I do not think it is very much 
harder to dig trees in clay soil than in lighter soil. 

Mr. Wilkins: Mr. Phoenix tried the tree digger by power, 
and he simply could not do anything, I do not know what kind 
of horses he had, but he attributed the whole trouble to the deep, 
heavy clay soil, 

Mr. ICellr^: How deep did ho try to run ? 

Mr. Wilkins : I do not know, but it was digging apple ti-ees, 
and he had to abandon it- I think it makes a great deal of 
difference what kind of soil you have; around there where yoii 
have gravel and sand, it loosens from, aroimd the trees easily. 

Mr. Eldwards : No, it does not. 

Mr. Ooe; It was not the kind of sand that is like snow, not 
by any means. Where our trees were grown we had a pwrtty 
good clay sul>soil, it is not a drifting sand. 

Mr. Wilkins: AVhat I meant by saying that the kind of soil 
makes a great deal of difference in determining what kind of a 
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digger to use, is this. We have clay so hard, well, a spade is 
very good, but a pick is better — ^what will a di^er do at 20 
inches deep ? 

Mr. Philips: Your roots will not run so deep, either, in 
that heavy clay soil, 

Mir. Kellogg: You would not have to dig deeper than ten 
inches. 

Mr. Smith : We have never dug trees, but we use a Hoover 
potato digger, and I will say the gentleman here is entirely 
right in his idea. We can take one of our, what wo call our 
pony teams, 2,800 pounds, what you use, and dig potatoes all 
day in a light soil, and sandy soil, with the potato di^er, and 
you put that same" digger to the same depth into a hard clay, 
and four big horses cannot do the worlt, nor half the work that 
two small horses will do in sandy soil. 

Mr, Coe: There is something of a difference between a tree 
digger and a potato digger. The potato di^cr raises the soil 
right off and breaks it, while the tree di^er runs underneath. 
Of course we all recognize the fact that a tree digger would ran 
harder in a heavy clay soil, but after all, it is the roots that 
offer the greatest resistance. 



REPORIT or JUDGES OK FRUIT, 
(ReadbyMr. Tippin.) 



Single Plates of / 

Parsons & Loope, Eureka ; 1st — N. W. Greening, Wealthy, 
Thicheas, Fameuse, Scott's Winter, 2d— Wolf River, T/ing- 
field, 

A. D. Barnes, Waupaca ; 1st — Wolf River, Walbridgc. 
2d — ^McMahan, IXichess, Ben T>avis, Fameuse. 

F. H. Ohappel, Oregon ; 1st — ^McMahan, Utter, Newells. 
I>Dngfield. 2d — ^Wealthy, Walbridge. 

A. G. Tuttle, Baraboo; 1st— Ben Davis. 2d— Utter, 
Newells, 

O. J. Philips, West Salem; 2d— N. W. Greening 

Edwin Nve, Appleton i 2d— Scott's Winter. ^ - i 
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Best Three Loruj Keepers. 

Parsons & Loope, Eureka ; lat — M W. Greening, Beu 
Davis, Willow Twig. 

Geo. J. Kellogg, Lake Mills; 2d— Golden Russett, Ben 
Davis, N". W. Greening. 

Best Four Varieties, Hardiness, Qiuility and Productiveness. 

Parsons & Loope, Eureka; lat — Wealthy, I>iioheas, N. W. 
Greening, Utter. 

G«o. J. Kello^, Lake Mills; 2d — N. W. Greening, Golden 
Russett, Fameuse, Plumb Cider. 

Besb Three Russians. - 
A. G. Tuttle, Baraboo; Ist — Romna, Anisim, Boiken. 
F. H. Chappel, Oregon; 2d— Repka, Arabska, Cross. 

Best Three Crabs. 
, Ist — A. D, Barnes, Waupaca. 
2d — Parsons & Loope, Eureka. 

Best Single SeedUnfj. 
Ist— A. J. Philips, West Salem. 
2d— F. H. Ghappel, Oregon. 

Best Collection. Seedlings. 
1st— Parsons k Loope, Eureka. 
2d— F. H. Chappel, Oregon. 

Best and Largest Display. 
Divided pro-rata. 

1— 5e plates — ParsoDS & Loope, Eureka 12 30 

2 — 37 plates — A. D. Barnes, Waupaca 2 30 

3—33 plates— F. H. Chappel. Oregon 2 00 

i — 21 plates — A. G. Tuttle, Baraboo 1 05 

5—21 plates— Geo. J. Kellogg, Lake Mills 1 05 

e — 14 plates — Edwin Nye, Appleton 70 

7—12 plates— A. J. Pbillps, West Salem 60 

Tn the exhibit of Geo. J. Kellog? we find four plates of pears 
and among them a variety named President Dniards, of good 
size, shape and quality and if hardy think it would be profitable. 
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We also find a plate of N". W. Greenings grown in latitude 45 
the northern' part of the state, which are fine specimens and 
indicates that this variety will do well further north than this. 
In this exhibit are two seedlings, Njo. 1 and No. 2 worthy of 
mention, especially No. 2. This exhibit is made by Gertrude M. 
Oaims of Ellsworth. 

A box of'seodlings from Charles Hirsehinger of Baraboo was 
handed the committee after the awards were made in which we 
found one seedling worthy of trial. Size above medium, sub- 
acid nearing to sweet, and almost red in color. 

Geo. T. Tippin, 
L. G. Kellogg. 



On motion, the report of the committee was adopted. 
M'r. Gaynor then ofFei-ed the following resolution: 
Whereas. We are impressed with the great possibilities of the 
cranberry industry in Wisconsin ; be it 

Resolved, That we recommend this branch of fruit cul- 
ture to the attention of the lejrislature and to the attention of 
the A^icultiiral Department of our University for such action 
as might serve to promote the development of this industry in 
our state. 

Eesolution was adopted. (Mr. Kdwards in diair.) 
President Loope then read the following address : 
Officers and Members of Wisconsin State Horticultural So- 
ciety : — Another year has passed since wd met in annual session 
and it behooves us to a^ain consider past developments and future 
efforts. The past year has not been without ita lessons, its 
disappointments and successes. 

The Society has established another Trial Orchard at Medford 
and my hope is that we may he able to see our way towards in- 
vading other localities in the northern, part of our state thus 
doing our part of the pioneer work necessary in opening and 
developing an untried domain. This mission of our Society I 
believe to bo of vast importance to the welfare of our common- 
wealth. It is a work no other organization is prepared to meet. 
It is a work that individual effort would not accomplish in many 
years for such effort is selfish and limited to localities. Our work 
should be heralded over the state and its results made known to 
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all. Incidentally this should help ns t& additional appropria- 
tions commensurate with our needs. Our citizens should he in- 
formed of the importance of our investigations and the material 
pood that may accrue from them. Wo would do well to make 
our motto the familiar lines : 

"He who whispers down a well 
Ahout the goods he has to sell, 

Will never reap the shining, gleajning, golrlen dollars 
Like he who climbs a tree and hollers." 

We should have larger appropriations for the work we a.re do- 
ing and planning to do. Steps have already been taken looking 
to this end. 

The Tx(uJsiana Purchase Exposition is another subject to en- 
gage your attention. If we succeed in getting fiinds to make an 
exhibit, the Society should take steps looking to the collection and 
storing of fruit for that purpose. Authority should he given the 
executive Committee or a Special Committee to attend to it. 
Full discussion of the matter is desired. 

At the summer meeting the Executive Committee voted to dis- 
continue the Magazine at the end of the year. It baa been sug- 
goHted that a quarterly bulletin bo issued in its place. If any 
one has a better scheme they should advance it. 

The Seedling Apple question appeals to all orchardists. Tlie 
Seedling crank is abroad in our land, but so far he has depended 
entirely on chance seedlings. My opinion is tiiat our Society 
should make a move in this direction in a scientific and pains- 
taking manner. Other states are a.t work on this problem. , 

We have as yet no permanent room assigne<l us. Some 
promises have been made and we hope to soon he installed in 
suitable rooms in Madison. 

Why should not we join in the effort? I nm in favor of giving 
$25.00 annually, as a premium, for the l)est winter seedling 
shown by members of our Society. Such seedling miist score at 
least 75. 

In conclusion, I wish to express my pirofound gratitude for the 
uniform courtesy and forbearance extended mo by the officers 
and members of the Society during my continuance in the office 
of President. It has been my aim to serve you to the best of my 
ability and advance the interests of our oiyanization at all times. 
I thank you. ^,^„,_^^ ,.^ GoO»^lc 
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On motion of Mr. Pliilipe, the President's address, witli its 
recommendations, was referred fo the Executive Committee. 
Secretary Herbst then read the following report: 



SECUIET ART'S REPORT FOR TlfE YEAR 100-2. 

To Members of the Wisconsin State Hortieiiltnral Society:— 
Generally speaking, the past year haa been a most profitable one 
throughout the state to the fruit growers and horticulturists in 
general. The weather conditions were such that most all fniit 
producing trees, vines and plants adapted to our state, set and 
produced a bounteous supply of fruit 

Occasionally we find a section in which the results did, not 
come up to expectations but these are sure to happen each year. 
There was plenty of moisture in most sections of thestate, so 
that crops did not suffer from the effects of drought. Blight 
seem to have been more prevalent this year tlian for some years 
past and we trust we may be able to ascertain the real causes and 
its remedies at this session. 

Prices seesm to have been favorable for all crops, especially on 
small fruits and the average price received for these the past 
season was the highest for some years. 

There seem to be less desire on the part of the small fniit 
growers to increase the acreage of the cane pniducing fniitn. 
Strawberry plantings seem to continue the saine. 

Apples and plums seem to have been planted plentifully the 
past year, more so than for some years past. 

New beginners in the state still continue to secure their young 
trees for planting from states whose climates are much different 
from ours, and varieties not adapted are set in great numliers. 
Fn a certain section of our state 3,000 apple trees were secured 
from an Ohio nursery last fall and will be planted next spring. 
Time will tell and experience may be dear to those purchasers. 

It seems strange tliat parties entering in the fniit business in 
our state should* secure stock so far from home and varieties 
not adapted to our climate, when we have such good reliable 
nurseries who grow and send out what they know adapted to this 
climate. 
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Probably never before in the histoiy of Wisconsin State Fairs 
was there a larger or better display of fniita and flowers than was 
at the last Stale Fair held the week of September 8th to 12th. 
Maet of the CThibitors were members of our State Horticultural 
Society and those who were not, readily became members on 
being requested. Probably the largest exhibit of Russians made 
by Mr. A. G. T\ittleof Baraboo was at this fair, and Mr. Tuttle 
was there in person to attend to and explain the good and poor 
qualities of his collection. 

The inspector of nurseries, Mr. A. G. Ruggles, was unable 
to discover any traces of the Sa» Jose scale during his tour of 
inspection through the various nurseries and plant dealers' 
grounds throughout the state. Mr, Ruggles says, "The nursery 
stock everywhere visited was with a few exceptions as healthy 
as nature and man could make. The foliage was bright, smooth 
and dean. Better stock I think could not be found anywhere. 
Mr. Ruggles inspected 24 nurseries the past year in our state. 

The question has come to mind several times the past year, 
are we as members of this Society doing our duty as such to the 
horticidtural interests of our state? Our local societies through- 
out the state seem to either have disbanded or lost interest in the 
State Society. We were liberal enongh, I thought, when we 
passed the resolution to pay the expenses of a delegate from the 
local Society to attend one of our two meetings each year if the 
local Society would senr a del^ate at their own expense to the 
other meeting, and yet but two or three of our local Societies have 
accepted this proposition. We were liberal enough it seems 
when we, as a State Society, passed^the resolution to make all 
members of local Societies in good standing, members of theState 
Society for a 50 cent fee instead of $1.00, and yet I dare say that 
not more than fifteen members of local Societies accepted this 
proposition. It seems the horticulturists of our state could bet- 
ter their conditions by the organizing of a local Society and the 
proper attendance of such, Chir State Society has done all they 
can under the circumstances to help the local Societies, their 
willingness to pay the expenses of the delegate to one state meet- 
ing, the placing of the membership fee to the State Society at 
half the regular fee, and their quota of annual reports sent to 
them each year should do much towards bringing closer relations 
lictween the two. What more can the State Society do. 

Our membership is steadily increasing, not at anygreat num- 
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here each yearj but with the limited amount of money it receives 
from the state and the extent of work carried on by the addition 
of the three experiment stations but very little is left, if any, to 
engage in the work of soliciting members. The past year I have 
had requests from several local Societies to attend their meetings 
and some provisions should be made for some good member from 
our Society to go whenever called. 

Our previous records made at the various expositions should 
not cease and our conmiittee who was appointed to wait on the 
State Oonmiission should make special efforts to obtain as mudi 
as possible so that we may bo able to make a large and creditable 
showing at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 

The past year there has been a greater demand for our An- 
nual Report and I have sent out as long as the supply lasted. 
Already I have received many requests from, neighboring and 
distant states for our last report and these will he sent out as 
80<Mi as received from the printer. 

In making up our program I liave tried to have those subjects 
discussed which at the present time seem' to be uppermost in the 
minds of the horticulturists in the state, or in other words those 
topics which were suggested by members from time to time dur- 
ing the year. We have given one evening to the Horticultural 
Department of our State University and I feel as if we could 
well afford to do this. Our University is doing much for the 
horticultural interests of our state and there cannot be too much ■ 
of this work infused in the minds of the young men who are 
interested in this line of work in the state. What are we going 
to do when such men as A. L. Hatch, G«o. J, Kellc^, A. J, 
Philips, Wm. Toole, A. G. Tuttle, F. K. Phoenix and many 
more of the old time fruit growers from whom we have obtained 
so much horticultural knowledge depart from us ? Already they 
are leaving ua one by one and lie past few years we have lost 
some very valuable members and co-workers. The past year we 
have lost one whose teachings will always remain with us. I 
speak of Prof. GioiF, As a former student of his, his genial face, 
kindly advice and teachings will always remain with me. He 
left some of his work unfinished that we all hope will not be 
abandoned until results are obtained. 

I am glad to report that all eiforta to secure a permanent home 
for our Society are about to be rewarded. At a personal inter- 
view with the governor and after looking about with him, we 
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partially awiired at least room for our library and place where 
our Executive Committee can hold their sessions. Our committee 
appointed to wait on the governor to secure a room as a pei^ 
manent home for the Society informs me that they have as?nr- 
aneea that we certainly will Ite in possession of one in the near 
future. 

There has been added to our library the past year, a set of 
Ijooks including a complete set of transactions of the Illinois 
State Horticultural Society, including report* of X'. \V. Fruit 
Growers' Association, ilr. Iloxie's bo<As pertaining to horti- 
culture were sent to us hy !Mrs, Hoxie at the request of !Mr. 
Hoxie before his death. 

I wish to thank you all for the kindly interest shown in the 
work of our Society the past year and for the suggestions and 
advice given me while doing the work of the Se?retar^' and 
trust the following year will lie a prosperous one to each and 
every one of you. 

■J. Tj. IIkrbst, 

Secretary. 

Secretary' 'a Financial Report for lOOii. 

Expenses. 

Freight and express $1 ^ •''" 

Postage 18 50 

Printing and stationeiy HC 4r» 

Miscellaneous 101 1 + 

Secretary's salary 300 00 

Total : «4C0 (ii> 

Receipts. 

neceived on expenses $160 62 

Received on salary, ., 300 OH 

Total $46!) 02 

Tlie President : I will refer the financial part of this rejwrl 
to the committee on finance; I think it is not necessary to take 
action on the balance of the report. 

Mr, L. G, Kellogg then read the Treasurer's rejM>rt, as f<dlows : 
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TRE ASURER'y REPORT. 



L. G. Kellogg, Treasurer, in Account with Wis 
tural Society. 



I State Hort:eiil- 



1902. Debtor. 
Feb. 6'. To caah from State Treasurer (1, 125 00 



Apr. 29. To ioan German NAtional Bank 

July 9. To cash from State Treasurer 

To cash Memberships 

1903. 
Jan. SI. To cafh SubscrlpOons and Advert'.siii; 
Feb. a. To Balance due Treasurer 



2E0 UU 

1,125 (10 

99 &J 



277 an 

2y03 1!9 



1902. Creditor. 

Feb. 5. By balance due treasurer 

Feb. 8. By loan raid and interest, German National Banh, 
Feb. 6. Order No. 20. By John Howie, expense annual 

reeet'ns 

By C. F. Wannamakeri work on 

library 

By A. N. Kelley, premiums 

_y r. J. Menn, expense winter 

meeting 

By Edward Nye, ex penile winter 

meeting 

By W. M, Hall, expense winter 

meeting - 

i-y M. S. Kelio^, expense win- 
ter meeting *. 

By A. L. Hatch, expense winter 



Feb. S. Order No. IC;. 



Order No. 
Order No. 



Feb. G. Order No. 

Feb. C. Order No. 

Feb. u. Order No. 

Feb. C. 6r-er No. C 

Feb. G. Order No. 7 

Feb. fi. Order No. 8, 

Feb. fi. Order No. 

Feb. G. Order No. fo. 

Feb. fl. Order No, 



By W. P. Bussey, expense winter 
meeting 

By A. D. Barnes, expense winter 
meeting 

By A. J. Van Eppa, expense win^ 
ter meeting 

By J, K, Jewett, expense winter 
meeting 

By A. A. Parscns, expense win- 
ter meeting 



54 ;.4 

503 30 



2 53 
1 OJ 



9 10 
9 10 
4 33 
4 50 
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Feb. 6. Oruer No. 12. By Wm. Toole, expeiise winter 

meetliiB 1 50 

Feb. C. Order No. 13. By A. D. Barnes, iiremluma 10 60 

Fell. C, Order No. 14. By E. Wyman, p-renwums 1 50 

Feb. 0. Order No. 15. By Edward Nye, iir:;mlumB 60 

Fob. C. Order No. IG. By Parsons & Loope, premiums.. 27 50 

Feb. G. Order No. 17. By Oeitrude CalruH, premiums. , . 103 

Feb. e. Older No. 18. By A. J. Philips, piemldms 1 Oii 

Feb. 0. ..rder No. 19. By J, C. Blair, expense winter 

meeting 23 7J 

Feb. G. Order No. 20. By F. M. Webster, expense win- 
ter meeting 31 S) 

Fab. G. Oid.sr No. 21. By Baraboo Repuljlic, printing... 83 30 

Feb. C. Order Nc. 22. By C. L. Peareona, expense win- 
ter meeting 1 5J 

Feb. G. Order Ko. 23. By T. E. Loope, expense winter 

meeting 4 5J 

Teb. 0. Order No. 21. By Vie H. Campbell, expense 

winter meeting. 68 

Feb. e. Order No. 25. By A. J. Plilllps, expense winter 

meatlQg . . .'. 4 90 

Feb. C. Order Nc. 2G. By L. F. Lsiten, expense winter 

meeting 4 J 

Feb. C. Order No. 27. By C. H. Ramsdell, expentje win- 
ter meeting 8 2J 

Feb. C. Order No. 28. By Miss E. Treleven, expense 

winter meeting 4 03 

Feb. G. Order Ko. 29. By C. A. Abbott, expense winter 

meeting 4 80 

Feb. fi. Order No. 30. By H. C. Cbristensen, expense 

winter meeting 4 10 

Feb. C. Order No. 31. By Geo. J. Kellogg, expense win- 
ter meeting 1 GO 

Feb. <i. Order No. 32. By Gertrude Cairns, expense 

winter meeting 15 5l) 

Fob. G. Order No. 33. By Mrs. F. Jobnaon. balance sal- 
ary and expense account 89 87 

Feb. fi. Order No. 34. Ky Mrs. P. Johnson, expense win- 
ter meeting 1 50 

Feb. G. Order No. 35. By W. J. Moyle, expense winter 

^ meeting 3 85 

Feb. 6. Order No. 36. By F. C. Edwards, expemao winter 

meeting 1 92 

Feb. 7. Order No. 37. By W. H. Huppler, board bill. .. . 157 03 
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Feb. 13. Order No. 38, By C, E. Baeaett. expense winter 

meeting 

Feb. 13. Order No.' 39. By A. J. Philips, pictures and es- 

Fob. 24, Order No. 40. By J. L. Herbat, part salary, 1903 

Mar. 3. Order No. 41. By Baraboo Republic, printing. . . 

Mar. 3. Order No. 42. By H. B. McGowan, rent lor plates 

Mar, 8. Order No. 43. By T. E. Loope, expense Madlflon 
and return 

Mar. 15. Order No. 44. By Emma Jacobson, reporting 
winter meeting 

Apr. 1, Order No. 45. By A. W, Latham, expense winter 
meeting 

Apr. 11. Order No. 4G. By A, L. Kreutzer, rent trial 
orchard 

Apr. 28. Ord«r No, 47. By J. L, Horbst, expense secre- 
tary's ofBce 

June 5. Order No, 48. By D. B. Riordan, expense Eftgle 
River orchard 

June 13. Order No. 49. By McBride Bros., printing con- 
June IG. Order No. 51). By J. L. Herbst, eipense secre- 
tary's otQce 

Ji.ne20. Order No. 51. By A. L. Kreutzer. work on Wau- 
sau orchard 

June 26. Order No. 52. By J. M. Smith Sous, premiums.. 

June2G. Order No, 53. By H. C. Chrlstensen, premiums. 

June2G. Order No, 54. By H. W. Carpenter, premiums.. 

June2S. Order No. 55. By W. H. Holmer, premiums.... 

June 26. Order No. 56. By A. D. Barnes, premiunis, , . . 

Juno 26. Orde:- No. 57. By M. V. Sperbeck, premiums 

June 2S. Order No. 58. By Mrs. L. W. Barnes, premiums 

June 2G. Order No. 59. By Ray Barnes, premiums 

JuneSC. Order No. 60. By Wm. Toole, expense account 
summer meeting 

June2B. Order No. 61. By T. E. Loope, expense account 
summer meeting 

June 26'. Order No. 62. By Eva Loope, expense account 
BUmmior meeting 

,Iune26. Order No. 63. By T. E. Loope, expense account 
Madison and return 

June 26. Order No. 64. By S. H, Marshall, expense corre- 
sponding secretary's office 

June 26. Order No, 65. By L. F. Lalten, expense sum- 
mer meetins 



6 70 

50 00 
28 30 



50 00 
33 99 

25 77 

78 on 



81 ■J,') 
5 00 
9 51) 



5 00 

5J 

5 5'J 

1 0) 

12 El 
7 IT 
3 56 
7 32 

13 94 
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June 26. Order No. 66. By F. Craneflold. expense s^ 

raeeting 11 13 

June 2C. Order No. 67. By J. J. Menn, expense summer 

meetng 14 70 

Jiine2G. Order No. 08. By W. A. Lawton, espense sum- 
mer meeting 15 71 

June 26. Order No. 69. By Irving Smith, expense eummer 

meeting 6 02 

June2G. Order No. 70. By A. G. Long, expense summer 

meeting 15 SO 

Ji!ne2fi. Order No. 71. By C- S. Gardener, board bill 38 00 

June 30. Order No. 72. By Oliver Glbbs, expense winter 

meeting 10 80 

July 9. Not3 and interest, Germ&n National Banlt 253 13 

July 24. Order No. 73. By L. G. Kellogg, trees for Epagle 

River 32 00 

July 24. Order No. 74. By L. G. Kellogg, trees and ex- 
press, Medford 32 65 

July 24. Order No. 75. By L. G. Kellogg, expense account 20 97 

Aur. 1. Order No. 76. By J. L. Herbst, salary 75 00 

Aug. 1. Order No. 77. Ey A. G. Long, reporting summer 

meeting 2E 00 

S3i,t. 2. Order No. 78. By Mc Bride Bros., printing con- 
tract 78 00 

Oct, 6. Order No. 79. By S. H. Marshall, flowers, Gofl's 

funera! 8 7.^ 

Oct. 14. Order No. 80. By J. L. Herbst, part salary 50 00 

Get, 27, 0:d.2r No. 81, By Mrs. Robt. Ramsey, premiums 

at State fair 25 00 

Ort, 27. OrJer Ko. 82. By F. H. Ciiappel, premiums 15 00 

Oct. 27., Order No, S3. By C. Hii-scbinger, premiums. ., . 10 00 

Nov. 7. Ortler No. 84. By A. L. Kreutzer, work on trial 

orchard 42 00 

Rep. 4. Order No, 85. By McBride Bros., printing con- 
tract 78 00 

Dec. 4, Order No. SR, By J. L. HerbEt, expense secre- 
tary's omce 25 01 

1903. 

Jan, a. Order No, 87. Ey F, Cianelield, delegate to Illi- 
nois State meeting 22 SO 

Jan. 14, Order No. 88. By M. Scheribel, work on Eagle 

River orchard 12 00 

Jrn. 31. C.der No, 89, By J. L. Herbst, expense account 

aerrctary's office 67 48 
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Jan. 31. Order No. 90. By J. L. tlerbtt, balance salary, 

1902 175 03 

Jan. 31. Order No. 91. By J. L. H-erbst, editor's salary. . 150 (10 
Jan. 31. Order No, 92. By J. 1* Herbat, exponBe editor's 

office 30 K8 

Jan. 31. Order No. 92. By J. L. Herbst, superintendent 

trial orchard 50 00 

Feb. 2. Order No. 93. By 1>. G. Kellogg, expense account 

and tree protectors 20 H 

Feb. 3. Order No. 94. By G. I^andweer, expense winter 

meeting IG 50 

Total J2, 903 29 



TTic President stated that he hud siil>ati(Titod ifr. O^e in phice 
i>f Mr. Clooper on tlie Finance Committee. 

Election of officers being next in order, tho President ap- 
(jointed as tellers, Mr. Bussey and Ifr. Mbyle. 

Tho informal ballot for President resulted as follows : Total 
nnmber of votes cast. 43 ; Dr. Loopc, 37 ; Wm. Toole, 3 ; F. C. 
Edwards, 2; A. D. Barnes, 1. 

On motion of Mr. Kellogg, the vote was made unanimous for 
Dr. Loope. 

Informal ballot for Vice President: Total, 47; Mr. Ed- 
wards, 29; Mr. Moyle, 8; Mr. Txw, 3; Mr. Philips, 2; seat- 
bering, 4. 

On motion, the vote was made unanimous for M'r. Kdwanls. 

Informal ballot for Secretary: Total, 52 ; Jlr. 1lc-r\>s\, 28 ; 
Prof. Oranefield, 23 ; Mr. Philips, 1. 

On motion of Mr. Bussey, tho vote was niado unaniinous for 
Mr. Herbet. 

On motion of Mr. G. J. Kello^, the Secretary was instruet(^d 
to cast the ballot for Mr. L, 0, Kellogg as Treasurer. 

On motion, the Secretary was directed to cast the ballot of 
tho Society for Mr. S. H. Marshall as corresponding Secretary. 

It vfoa moved and carried that M|r. A. ,T. Philip l-e elej;tcd as 
one of the committee on Trial Orchard, 
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THURiSDAY AFTKItNOON SESKTON. 

It WS9 moved by Mr. Kellogj^ that tho chair apixiiiifc a cnni- 
iiiittcc of three to make nominations for Executive Cbiiunittec. 
( '^med. 

Tlie President ai>[X)iiited the followiiif; to a<-t as siicli eomniit- 
t<» : Mr. Abbott, Mr. Coe and Mr. Friese. 



THE STRAWBERRY. 
J, R. Reasoncr, TIrbana, 111. 

As -civilization advances, our wants multiply; and althong'li 
not usually very remunerative financially, stil! we need a few 
men wlio are willing to devote their time to experiments on the 
various lines of human action, to devise or discover something 
that will meet the wants of a progressive age. 

Wo are in a world of great possibilities — anything which 
cught to be done, can be dona There are resonrcea in Nature's 
store-house to supply the wants of every living creature. 

I am willing to stake everything on these propositions. We 
do not have Alladin's lamp; neither is there any available magic, 
to create for us the luxuries and necessities of life ; but we have 
that which is far better. 

All power resides in thought, the ocean steamer, the locomotive. 
and the great Krupp gim, are materializc<l, and crystallize^d 
thought. When the Spanish fleet was sent to the bottom of the 
soa, it was done by an expression of American thought. Many 
ambitious persons walked over, and slept upon the grounds of 
the present mining camp of Cripple Greek ; but a Stratton was 
needed to make a scientific study of the geological formations, 
Ixsforo the Independence mine should be opened. There arc 
mines of untold and undreamed of richness beneath and around 
us. The wealth of Wisconsin, and contiguous states is lai^gely 
in the soil. 

We want better applications, facilities, and adaptations, with 
which to procure the necessities and luxuries of life. We believe 
that all these things are available. We see the results of the 
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stock breeder'a efforts. Study the liialory of tlie thoroughbred 
roadster, which measures off hia ton miles per hour with aa mudi 
ease as the ordinary horse can travel hia iive or aix miles. 
When an explanation ia called for, the answer cornea, "Sele.rt 
hreedimj for generations." The aame may be aaid of otlier ani- 
mals. Wo have the "Oom-breedera' Association" whieb is 
working on aoientific lines, with promising reaulta. But whr>re 
can we secure the pediffree of an apple, strawberry, or any other 
kind' of fniit, dating back five generations, such as some of the 
stock breeders are able to exhibit? 

We assume that all living things, animal and v^?etable, have 
their individualities, disease? and heredities, which may br' 
transmitted ; and that nature makes a constant effort to throw off 
the abnormal, and to develop the normal ; but if we select the 
plant or animal of low vitality, it may not have force to over- 
come the impediments. Is there not danger that the continual 
cutting of grafts from the nursery rows, from' trees which have 
never fruited, nor their ane^tora for untold generations before 
them, must have a tendency to induce disease and sterility. Our 
business at the present time is to study the character, and so far ' 
as we are able, to make an estimate of the possibilities of the 
strawberry. 

I do not believe that we have a strawberry, which has Wen 
en the market 20 years, that has not deteriorated and become 
unreliable. 

I can ae© no reason why tliere should Ije any deterioration, if 
we handle and propagate it as carefully as the stock breeder doe? 
hia cattle. 

I can aee no reason why it should not, with proper selection, 
be held up to its highest normal atandard of quality: but owing 
to the diverse individualities of plants of the same variety, it is 
doubtful whether the exact original type can be preserved for 
any great length of time. 

Within the last three or four years, we have been "cussing" 
and discussing, in a way somewhat amusing, the claims, and 
pro£»sals which have been made in regard to bre?ding-iip, and 
improving the strawberry by selection. It is certainly not too 
much to predict, that horticultural experiments en that line 
will be watched with great interest. 

For improving the strawberry, we have relied mainly on rais- 
ing new varieties from the seed. Out of every nfty millions of 
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cliildren l>orn, there niaj not be more tlian ono day, Webster, or 
Lincoln ; but with careful selection of parentage, environment 
and CTiltiire, the number would probably be greatly increased. 
Probably not one soodling strawberry in a million has been an 
improvoment cm a half dozen standard varieties. Although at 
the same time, it is believed that many plants of estraoi-dlnar;' 
merit have been lost for want of recogniticai, 

'*Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 

The dark unfathomed caves of ocean liear ; 

Full many a flower is bOm to blush unseen. 

And waste its sweetness in the desert air." 

The very small nnmWr of seedlings which have shown decided 
merit, has led most persons to conclude that raising new 
varieties from the seed, is a very uncertain kind of business. 

Th5 observations of a life time, and an experience of noarly 
20 years on this line (under great disadvantages), convince your 
humble servant, that there is no open field where we may secure 
more defini(« and certain results, if we work in harmony with 
the laws governing plant life, and re-production. When we 
know more of these laws we shall have l:etter success. 

The demands of to-day, are for very pmlific, early, medium, 
and late varieties of good size and cj>lor. The gardener wants 
something which will fill his empty boxes, and his purse. The 
average consumer is not yet educated up to first class quality. 
With many, sight is the ruling sense. 

When we get a licny, as we prcbably shall, vei-y hardy an<l 
(>rolifie, of groat size, good color, less juicy, more fibrous, and 
tough skin, which will bear handling as you would a peck of 
]iotat<x!S, there will be a demand for it. It will sell, but it is 
most likely that it will be a Ben Davis kind of concern. 

Xeverthele?s there is a. grown demand for lorries of I>etter 
quality — and I believe that our American horticulturist will 
Ixt equal to every reasonable demand. 

I suppose that I may be pardoned if I pass over the ]>lantinp 
and cultivating; as our Horticultural Journals are full of such 
instruction. For the insignificant sum of ten cents, M, Craw- 
ford of Cuyahoga Falls, O., will send a booklet containing about 
all the information necessary for the strawberry grower. 

However, it is always proper to advise that plants be prn- 
(nired from a reliable grower, and never from old beds. iThft 
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roots ahoiild not be exposed to sun nor wind. Plant cai-efnlly. 
Cultivate frequently and thoroughly, with a narrow toothed cul- 
tivator, which will not throw the dirt, but will leave the ground 
level. Much work needs to he done with the hand hoe. 

For the commercial grower, we come now to the harvesting 
of the berries. Much work, such as securing pickers, miabing 
crates, boxes, etc., can he done previously, as there ia little 
time for that kind of work when the rush comes. To secure a 
small army of pickers who will do the work well, is not the 
easiest thing about the business. Some of our best pickers were 
hoys ; but the average towB bay is not to be depended upon. 
Girls and women are usually the best pickers. To insure good 
work, each picker is numbered, and w^oara a badge with tlie 
number stamped on it. Each box in his carrier is stamped 
with the same number. If any bad work is done it is easily 
located. The best work is usually done where there is the 
least talking. Eemember that you have extraordinary oppor- 
tunities for training the youth to correct business habits. Allow 
each one to jjick a box to carry homa 

The most difficult thing is to market the berriea to advantage. 
There are merchants who w-ill sell your berries to the best ad- 
vantage, and will make proper returns; but wo are Borry to 
know that some of them are tricky, and would bear watching. 
The best way is to sell to them outright for the cash. Uusally 
the most satisfactory plan is to sell and deliver to the families. 
Put your best boys or young men on the delivery wagons, with in- 
structions not to allow anyliody to upiet their good humor. Tlie 
bf?st families, and most profitable customers, prefer to buy their 
fruit fresh and direct from the iffoduccr. By honest dealing we 
may gain their confidence, and they are not apt to desert us. If 
WG happen to put a few of the largest and best berries in the mid- 
dle, and l>ottom of the Imix, they are almost certain to find them. 
They rather like to Ix; imposed up"n in that way. 



• ■ DISCUSSIOM. 

The President: I would like to have llV- Heasnuer tell ns 
some of his methods in getting his secillings ; that I think would 
be of great interest to usi ^ - i 
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Kt. ■Rf'aannpr: Wen, the mctlirxln of nollenizafion, crrtasin?. 
wrMi]<l rpmiiro <\ wliole paT>er tn itaelf. There are a enod manv 
tJiiir"* flhrtut f^at thnt ar*> iw>t thoroiiffhlv iinderstjvxl btif we arp 
■n-orVin" (Ml t-hnt lir" and we hops t-^ have srontethinff done. I 
>inve Wn n Methodifit preacher nnd T had in work on narsonaee 
lots and under disadvantaffefl. and did not have room, but twentv 
yenrs atro I eonclnded that there was a r«>98ibilitv of hoilinsr all 
the winnin'T nointa or mialities ot our best berries down into 
one. I went to work on that line to eet these. T 
emnloved various methods; T nlanted fne earden out 
of i'lst tbf nlant that had the onalitiea that I wanted, and was 
caT^f'i] to kepTi ont evprvthin" that h»d verv undesirable n^ints, 
and T nlant«d them all tofi^tber, and I had berries when nobody 
olif^had anv. l^ven in the summer theri* sometimes comes a 
eold rain pnd washes the nollen off. and if vou have some other 
varieties, the chtmcea are improved. Well, I cannot now name 
these varieties nnlpss T had n>v list with me cf jnst all the vari- 
eties that T had in onn yjatflb. and then if there was any one 
lYvint of mialitv that T wanted fv sret Into another herrv. — for 
example, herf is a lare^ herrv. the Bubach, for examnle. not 
verv trood color., it is a laree berry nnd has some (rood points 
about 't, mavbe not snffieientlv nrolifie. and we want to eef 
some bloM of sometbinffelse into it. Well, now, if we wanted 
to ernss that with some other riSHfillate, Warfield, for example. 
l^■l> have ffv^t to breed into sometbine else to set the blood in. If 
tho beiTy is verv fine, as we freciiiently iret it, fine plant, everv- 
ihin? sosm^ to be fine, not sufficientlv prolific for the commercial 
grower, we ffct a little of the Orescent blood into it, and we are 
certain to eerrect it. The result is iiist as certain aa anvfhin" 
else, by brintring those tofiTjther, that yoii will jret restilts. If 
we want to brin? inst those two together, we can plant them re- 
mote from all others close tocetber, say, for example, the Cres- 
cent and somethin? else that we want to eet the Orescent blrod 
into, and some-staminate, — the Crescent is not absolutely a 
pistillate — the safer way is to wc^rk throneb the Crescent and 
T>r>l]cnize it. sometimes with the hand. Wo remove the stamens 
;inst as soon as thev apwar, p^t np in the mominff verv eirly 
and watch them in th6 nii^ht even, there is nothin? that I know 
of that reflnirea snch careful watcbinff, catch it right at the mo- 
ment, and then with vonr brush pollenize from the source that 
yon wish to have it done. Now bnndreds of thousands of ex- 
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periments have led me to say that itis not such an nneertain 
Iniainess after all, if we only work on scientific lines. 

A Member: I would like to ask what is the age of tliia 
Senator Dunlap? 

Mr. Eeasoner: I am sorry that I cannot (rive the exact 
parental, because that came from my bed where I had, I think, 
about six varieties ; of course I can tell those six, and I can 
guess as to the parentage; it has some Orescent blood in it, and, 
of course, cross-breeding several times, it has some of the blood 
of the old Sucker State in it, and it has a slight neck and that 
glossy appearance and all that. There is another point that I 
would like you all fo remember, — anything that does not show 
plenty of life and vitality is not worth fooling away any time 
with. If you make your selections — and it takes three years 
to bring a plant to its best — do not throw it, away, do not con- 
demn it, and my principle is never fo introduce a plant to the 
public that has not. been thoroughly tested for at least five years. 
I regard Dr. Burrill as one of the best and safest horticulturists 
in the country, and it took him four years to make up his mind 
in r^ard what to name fhe.Scnator Ihmlap, in honor of our 
Senator Dunlap. 



NEW STRAW BEUKJES. , 
Mr. G. ,T. Kellogg, T,ikc Mills, Wis. 

Mr President, Ladies and Gentlemen: — There is quite a lati- 
tude in this title. First: We will consider some of the newer 
varieties that have como to the front during the last five years. 

Dunlap, (Senator'), stands at thehead ofthelistas an all round 
satisfactory berry ; I know of no l>eitter ; the only objection T 
find is that it makes too many plants; this must \)e prevented 
by keeping it in hedge rows, or narrow matted rows where its 
vigor and push will develop enormous crowns that will load 
down with the finest of fruit. I find it commended from North 
Dakota to the Ohio river. Tta size, shape, color, t<?xture and < 

quality are all that can be desired ; perfect in bloom, and if con- 
fined in narrow rows its productiveness will prove satisfactory. 
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Stim iile, while tliis is iint strictly new, it. lias coin« to tlio front 
;in t-Iio fill0^t |«stillalc T liavr cvor prown, laraie, perfpct. in form, 
iif tlic l)c-tt (jiialif V, finn, lafc and pnxliiotivp. 

Klon/Iiliv, ixTfopt in fiowrr. Ixith oarly and lat.o, larire, pmdiip- 
tivo and ^n\ niialit.y. Tt will [>ay every one to pive tliis a trial. 

Knii.in.i. pisHllafc, even siko, late, finn. prf>ductiYP, and grow- 
ers will not miss it to plant larcoly of iCansaa. 

lifnif/h J?idrr, lyrfeet, late, firm, but with one soason's trial 
it is neither larfrr- nor prodiiftive. T sliall hopr^ for better 
tliiiisT this year. My soil is rather liirbt, its home ia on flay 
and in Oswejro county, N, Y.. it is thoir hest shipinng berry. 

Jl/id-Wm Fw, fdH-siean), perfect, lai^, prod net ivc, first quality, 
one of the heat for home nse and near market. This is of the 
.T(w=iio type. 

niadsfat}^, pei-feet, vigorous, first anality, fairlv prodnctive. 

Emperor and Kmprr.ns, perfect, can't, tell "one from t'otlier." 
This ia of the ,Te=.sie typp, laifTC, ^od, choice, family berry and 
near market. 

Monitor, perfetrt, one of the moat promiain^; larg<? berries, 
pood reports from all Experimental Stations. All shonld try 
this variety. 

Tforo. perfect, vipirons, prodnctive, firm, best quality, larpe. 
There can be no mistake in tryintr this new berry, 

Tmiias Onutliicre. is a failure aa a donble cropper, does not 
pve even one crop, I conaider this worthleaa. 

NicJc Olvmer. perfect, very much is said in its praises, of its 
size, quality, and product ivrne^a. This is not strictly new, I have 
discarded it once, and again have it on trial, 

Parl-rr EarU Improved, perfect, so productive it is a failure 
unless yon can irrieate and i>ilc on the fertilizer ; it was a disap- 
ivuiitment from bloom to fruitage; the onlv improvement on 
Parker Enrle is in making plant«, but f<r oi-diuary field culture 
it is a faibire. 

EimrmovR, pistillate, vigorous, largy?, productive, good for 
near market; 

Bc»i»t/f..j>i still ate, vigorous, fii-m and mwlerately productive. 

Ercehior, perfect, early, small and not profitable, 

Carmi Beaiity. no beauty or profit to me. 

Marrjnrei. perfect, vigorous, prodiwtive, large, number one 
qnality. Worthy of trial. 
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Johneon's Early, very early and productive, vigorous, me- 
dium size, perfect bloom. 

Long Jointer, perfect, late, large, vigorous and productive. Of 
Gaudy type. 

Nenu York, perfect, large, fine quality. Plant and fniit of 
Jessie type. 

Seaford, perfect, large, fine family borry, late and productive. 

Ocean City, perfect, excellent quality, large but not very 
productive. * 

Gibson., perfect, large, rijjens uneven. I shall discard it. 

Tvhbs, perfect, medium size, firm. Of Crescent type in 
plant and fruit 

Windsor, pi&tillate, the most profitable late variety last year 
of fifty sorts, medium size, tart, round, prodnetive. This is an 
old variety but new to most growers. 

Mexican, Everbearing, bears a few early berries and then for- 
gets a second crop. Shall discard it 

As far as I can learn Enlianpe is vhe variety that has been 
guilty of fruiting in October, botn east and west. I know (if 
no variety of strawberries that gives a paying crop in the fall. 

Of the twenty-eight varieties I have mentioned, alxnit ten of 
them will pay for general planting. It is always safe to go 
slow on new varieties; but it is foolish not to go at all. Why 
cannot we have new varieties of strawberrie!* teste<l at our Trial 
Station ? 

The following newer varieties come wth big pnv>mises and 
who of the pn^^essive growers of the state will test them ? 
Here are twelve advertised by E. M. Kellogfj, Michigan: Chal- 
lenge, Downing's Bride, Miller, McKiiilcy, Midnight. Oregon 
Ironclad, Palmer, Sutherland, T. T. Lyon, Texas, Tlie Dor- 
nan and U-ncle Jim. All of them good, better, best, and from 
earliest to latest, Weston Co., Midiigan, have the following from 
$3.00 per dozen down: Conmiander, Cameron's Early, Dewey, 
Ernie, Marie, Mrs. Mark Ilaiina, Nettie, Oom- I'anl, Foster 
lA)veM, Pocomoke, Sampson, Uncle Sam, The Dornaii, and 
W.J.Bryan. ■■!*!'■■ 

Here are twenty-four of the very new varieties, offered by 
only two growers of Michigan, then add tlie five hundred nurs- 
eries of the United States and Canada, nairly all of whom have 
s<>me new kinds just ready to bo introduced. Who, I ask yon 
will sift out the chaff and give us the golden grain ? 
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WisotHisiD 19 quite a strawberry state, but what ia our Ex- 
perimental Station doing for us ? Almost every person who is 
about to introduce a new variety is glad to furnish {slants free 
to Kxperimcnt Stations two years in advaoL-e of tiie time of put- 
ting them on the market, ilust we individually buy and test 
them at great loss to ourselves? Will not the slate help us? 
If the Stations would te^t the lest of these new kinds two j-ears 
before they are put upon the market, it would save the etraw- 
berry growers of'Wisconsin $10,000 a year. It is true two 
years is not time enou^i to test any new sort but if properly 
grown it would in a laige measure sift out the worthless trash 
that is palmed off onto us year after year at enormous prices, 
then count our labor and lossci in growing a lot of unprofitable 
stock and you will see wherein a Trial Station would help us 
wonderfully. 

niscvssiox. 



Jlr. Toole: I would like to ask I*i-of. CVanefield what are 
tlio objections to the Station resiuuing that same kind of work 
tliat it has done before. I think Uiere must be some good reason 
why they should not continue to carrj' that on now. 

Prof. Cranefield: It is true that years ago we earned on 
some extensive testa of strawberries, and we dropped it, } 
think Prof. Goff concluded, and I think you will all agree that 
his judgment was sound, that there was other work that we 
could do, to give the same amount of time a™! attention to, 
and money, that would be of more value than the strawborry. 
Wo looked upon it that the subject of variety tests was very 
laigely a local matter; we tested over 100 varieties of sti'aw- 
berries, we had over 100 growing at that time. Tliere was near 
lis a very successful berry grower, !Mr. Post, wh^ is still engaged 
in the business less than two m.iles from our grounds, and while 
perhaps we were not as successful in growing strawberries as 
Mr. Post, still we did what we could, and we tried to raise good 
strawberries. The results were something like this, that, the 
berries that in many cases succeeded with us were those that did 
not succeed witli Mjr. Post. I believe that every grower must 
test varieties for himself; I think it is work of very little prac- 
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Ileal value when conducted aa experiment stations. It was the 
judgment of Prof. Goif that it was possible to do more profitable 
worit than mere testing of varieties. 

Mr. Reasonor: I do not tliJnb I fully answered tlie last 
question put by the President, that is, the method of propaga- 
tion, that is, to grow up and plant and propagate any standard 
variety or seedling. During blooming time, constantly watch 
the blooms, and then as the berries are setting, examine every 
' plant as far as we can, take time to it, and those that are the 
most promising, stick a stake down, cany a bundle of little 
sticks, and when there is something that promises to be very 
prolific, and it is a healthy plant, select the most promising and 
put your stakes down. Then when you have selected the most 
promising, pour water around, it, soak it thoroughly, take yonr 
spade and take it up without stirring tha roots, put it in the 
propagating bed without any berries on it, fill your propagating 
bed with them and then propagate from them;, and then the ne-\t 
year malce your selections again from these very plants again, 
keep on that way indefinitely. I think that any variety what- 
ever would deteriorate in five years with taking the plants 
promiscuously from the rows; they are weak, and it is im- 
l»ssible for them to have good, healtliy pr<^eny. 

Mr. Tippin ; I will give you a little bit of experience as a 
strawberry grower where we have extensive fields, and what 
would bo my idea of those points by which you should be gov- 
erned in Wisconsin, if you think it would be of any value to 
you. The practical situation, of these questions is tlie one that 
appeals to us of long ex|jerience, and I believe that the prin- 
ciple by which we are governed in our locality ia one that should 
govern you. 

First, we are governed in our planting by tlic variety that 
does best upon the soil on which we wish to plant it. In this 
connection I want to corrol»rate the statement of Pi-cf, Oane- 
fiold in reference to varieties doing well on one aide of the 
ground and not on the other. We arc first governed by that 
thought. The second and most important thoug'ht we are gov- 
erned by is, what we are growing for. 

Of course we have gone beyond the possibility of the local 
market in our section of the country, because, within a distance 
of 200 miles from the home supply, between now and the 15th 
day of June we will sliip 10,000 crates of lorries. That being 
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true, we are giving our thought to tho gap in the market in 
■which we fail. This is the point that I thought would be of 
importance to you people who may be contemplating going intc 
the strawberry biisincss in WiRCimrtin, That is, if yc-ii are going 
after a market to wliicili you t'X|««t to ahi]i, and it mil hold good' 
to some extent as far as your local nmrket is concerned, l)ecaiise 
you must romenilx?r that with the cxten.sive at-roage of last year, 
we are going to supply all of yc-ur markets — -all of them that are 
lai^ enough to take earload lots for distribution, up to a cer- 
tain time, and in view of that fact, ajid in view of the increase 
of the lai^e acreage immediately south, in northwest Arkansas 
and Missouri ix>ints are going lai^ly into later varieties. These 
later varieties are going to eome into your markets in carload 
lots extensively. So that my judgment is, from a point of 
profit, that you can consider no point more carefully than the 
time that you expect to have to supply the trade, and it would 
occur to me that if you could inform yourselves as nearly a^^ 
possible when the supply from tlio south will be exhausted, that 
if yc-u grow varieties that would follow in tlien and take up the 
market and supply it, you would do much better than grow 
earlier sorts, that you would have to put in the market against 
this supply, because it is in existence, it has to \>e reckoned with. 

Mr. Pearsons : It seems to me there is considerable nonsense 
about having so many nersv varieties. I know it has cost me 
considerable to experiment with new varieties, and if I had stuck 
to the Bedenyood and Warfield, I am satisfied I would have 
been several hundred dollars ahead. 

Mr. Rounds : I want to put in a word in regard to what Mr. 
Tippin said about avoiding coming in (»mpetiticn with the late 
berries from the south, I have frequently been on the market 
when tlie first crates of strawberries from Sparta reached that 
market Those first crates were always what we called "Sand 
Warfields," that is, Warfields raise<l on sandy soil, and were, as 
a result, very poor quality. I have several times been on the 
market when that first car came in, and they were sold in 
competition with the Missouri Gandys, and as a result they 
were stacked up out in tJie street in the sun until after the Mis- 
souri Gandys were sold at a good price, and then they were sold 
to the peddlers at a very poor price, and the Sparta growers 
would be cussing tlio conmiiasion men for cheating them out of 
their lierries. Xow of course where the market is only a local 
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one, this perhaps would not apply, but where we are raising 
fniit sjiA shipping it out by the hundreds of carloads every 
season, as we are at S'parta, that is cer',.''nly one of tVi^ factors 
that we ought to consider. 



REPORT OF OOMMITTBE FOR NOMTXATTNG 
EXKOTTTIVB COMMITTER 

Mr, Abbott: The committee decided that it was for the best 
interests of the Society not to make any changes en the Executive 
Conmiitee, excepting two; we recommend the names of W. B, 
Bussey and L. A. Carpenter, 

On motion, the report of the committee was adopted. 



Eanny K. Earl, Lake Mills, Wis. 

I was surprised and some of my friends very much amnsetl 
when I was invited to appear upon this program. I have never 
lived on a farm in my life, and I know nothing about either 
agriculture or horticulture except such general knowledge as 
any person of ordinary intelligence and observation must as- 
similate from having lived a number of years in a village, the 
center of a fanning community. It occurred to me that your 
committee might have thought that a person of a lively imagina- 
tion entirely imhampered by facts might produce a very inter- 
esting paper on horticnltura 

Not long ago I heard the Presideat of the National Associatiim 
of Household Economics give a very charming address on tJio 
topics pertaining to successful housekeeping. Among otlier 
things slie rear. min ended a certain table of food values, by which 
a large variety of healthful dishes might be prepare<l, and the 
duo proportions of fats, minerals, nitrogenous matter, carbo- 
hydrates, ete,, 1)0 maintained without arriving at that unfiH-tn- 
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nate condition which marked the meals of "The Pettiaon 
Firsts," where the menu waa "ao hygienic that it was horrible." 
At the close of her address the speaker smilingly confessed that 
she spent one whole evening trying to solve frc-m that data the 
problem hygienic breakfast for herself and husband, and was 
finally obliged to give it up, but added tliat she intended to try 
it again sometime. 

A Utile knowledge nw/y be a dangerous thing, but the ease, 
fluency, and fearlessn^s of consequences and conclusions which 
absolute ignorance engenders is one of the astounding marvels 
of public speaking, and is a frequent haU-mark of those rash 
souls who "rush in where angels fear to tread." But I will not 
presume to offer anything of the sort to this audience of spe- 
cialists in their own line, and what I have to say has not been 
suggested from the happenings on the worker's side of the fence 
so much as from tlie leisurely observations of a stroller along 
"the open road." 

"The Open Road." 

"They change their skies above them, 

But not their hearts that roam, 
We learned from our English mothers 

To call old England home. 
We read of the English skylarks, 

And the spring in the English lanes ; 
But we screamed with the painted lories, 

As we rode on the dusty plains." 

I can appreciate something of the feeling which moved the 
East Indian poet to wTite "The Native-Bom." Almost my 
earliest recollections are of stories of "English sky-larks" and 
"The spring in tlie Elnglish lanes;" of neatly trimmed hedges, 
■"■f roae-covered cottages and of gardens whose every foot was 
carefully cultivated for use or beauty. Amercan born and 
bi-ed, I have probably an inherited distaste for the iinkemptness 
of so much of American village and rural life. Whatever 
Kipling's injustice to the American people, he certainly touched 
with an imerring hand upon some of our faults. 
"His easy, unswept hearth he lends, 

From Labrador to G-audaloupe, 
Till elbowed out by sloven friends 

He camr>s, at suffvance, on the stoop." , , . 
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Ihe worst of it is, it is all so unneeesaary. Nature, un- 
touehed by the hand of cultivation, is nearly alwaya beautiful, 
and. if upon occasion, that adjective seems inappropriate, she 
still has always a charm. Even the arid deserts of the west, 
with their monotonous wastes of gray, invest themselves with 
the charm of silence and mystery, and mountains, glens, rivers, 
forests, level stretches of prairie, low, brown hills rolling into 
the purple distance, present to any mind at all open to the in- 
fluences of nature, a peculiar fascination. So also cultivation 
has its distinctive charm. The waving fields of grain, the long 
com leaves glistening in the summer sun, the ordiards bursting 
into bloom, or laden with ripening fruit, the shade trees trimmed 
and orderly, the velvet green of the lawns, the masses of brilliant 
flowers, appeal in quite another way, but quite as powerfully, 
to our love of the beautiful. But there is an intermediate state, 
— ^a kind of vegetable purgatory, — which_is neither nature nor 
cultivation, and it forces its unloveliness upow the eyes of every 
traveler upon the open road, — village streets with unshorn lawns, 
country roads redolent of may-weed, or rank with dust-laden 
rag-weedj back-door yards,, where ash-barrels struggle for a foot- 
ing among chicken-coope, wood-piles, coal Leaps and the accumu- 
lation of years of disorder and slovenliness, and where the veg- 
etable gardens strive to lift their heads above the ignominy of 
being daily drenched with tlie slops from the kitchen and 
laundry. 

I know the immediate response which comes from a farming 
community when an appeal is made to them for improvement 
along this line. In the minds of men who rise at four o'clock 
in the morning to milk, whose waiting grain-fields permit no 
dalliance with the mere pleasure of the eye; whose hay is 
unsheltered from the threatening storm ; whose life is narrowed 
down to a struggle with the elements and his tenants, — it is not 
easy to germinate that seed of civilization which ultimately 
flowers into the esthetic phase of living. It is not to be won- 
dered, that along with tlie most of humanity the farmer deliber- 
ately sets aside the creed that the life is more than the meat, 
and the body is more than the raiment. 

We are justly proud of our beautiful state. Nature has en- 
dowed it with a bountiful hand. There is scarcely a spot 
within its borders where she has not given us either soil or 
scenery, and often both. Bnt large portions of the state, not 
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'Well adapted to agriculture, have been denuded of their forests, 
and for want of adequate forestry laws have been left to become 
a howling wilderness, not reec^nizable as the aame beautiful 
land that halted so many of the pioneers of an earlier day in 
their westward journey. I have ridden for dreary mil^ through 
soino portions of northern Wisconsin where the outlook re- 
minded nic of nothing but "the abf>tnination of desolation siwken 
of by Jeremiah the prophet." Stretches of blackened stumps 
reached out to a desolate Iiorizon, for the fires have been per- 
mitted to bum down into the y^ soil, and there was scarcely 
a green thing to relieve tho mo.iotony of destruction. Other 
states, notably Minnesota and California, are awakening to the 
iKCessity of prompt and vigorous action in regard to the pres- 
ervation of the forests, but Wisconsin, at least so far as any 
general public sentiment is concerned, is profoundly indifferent 
to these claims of tho future upon us. Along these Hn^ l^s- 
lative action is necessary. The millennium is still too remote 
to hope that the millionaire lumberman will do aught to repair 
tlic damage which their greed for gold has made upon tlie 
lieauty, resources and climatic conditions of our state. 

But there are places and conditions where it ought not be 
necessary and probably would not be expedient to invoke the 
strong arms of the law to make improvements. With the soil 
and climate of southern Wisconsin, at least, we might have a 
country which, lacking as it does bold and striking effects in 
scenery, could rival any place between the oceans for attractive- 
ness. It would not bo a diffiieult or expensive matter for every 
farmer to plant trees along his own roadside. If elms and hard 
maples were alternated with box-elders, soft maples, willows 
and other rapidly growing trees, half a dozen years would ex- 
hibit a wonderful transformation, while we could depend upon 
the slower growing trees for the beautifying of the future. The 
trimness of a well-kept village street is not to be expected, nor in 
truth, is it really appropriate to a country road-side, but un- 
sightly weeds should net be tolerated. A little persistent effort, 
with the means at hand on every farm, would easily destroy 
them, and once the roadside is sodded with blue grass and clover 
i t may safely be left to take care of itself. The long, soft masses 
of grass, out of which are thrust the pink and white clover blos- 
soms, are as ])leasing to the eye, and as appropriate to the niral 
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highway, ns nre the close-clipped la^rtm and stiidiod effects oi 
flower and foliage of the town and village. 

Some of the prettiest road=v I have ever seen fcetofeoned an 
intelligent neglect. One I remember in particular,— the iTiet- 
uresque, old rail fence, whose days, alas, are miTnljereil, had its 
corners filled with golden-rod, wild siin-flo\Vers and pnrple 
asters, and the fence itself was draped and festooned with wild 
grape vines and Virginia creeper which showted the first light 
frost touches of red in its beaiitifnl leaves. No art of the land- 
Bcaine gardener could have made a prettier picture. 

Then the anrroiindings of the average country home as seen 
from the highway leaves mneh to he desired. There are many 
degrees of unpleasantness ranging from actual sqnalidness 
through all stages of bareness and bleakness up to the ineffectual 
and inartistic efforts of well-meaning ignorance. A really 
beautiful front yard about a farm-house is the exception, hut it 
is after all not so difficult of accomplishment. If the strenuous 
life of the fanner, or his conception o5 it, precludes his taking 
ymrb in its beautifying, much may be done by the women and 
children. Mowing and raking a lawn, training vines and tend- 
ing flowers, out in the sweet, fresh air of the morning, or when 
the heat of the day is over, is much less arduous than much of 
the work which falls to the lot of the average housewife. Here, 
again, the question of time for these things importunes for a con- 
sideration; but I have observed that a woman always finds time 
to do the things she really wants tc do, whether it is concocting 
salads, making calls, writing pnr>try or digging in the dirt. Most 
women let themselves become slaves to their houses, — the insides 
of them. If there is a lack of means the woman becomes a 
slave to the kitchen, — to 'its. cooking, its scrubbing, its dish- 
wa.=ihing; if money abounds then, she is a slave to her parlor, 
and wastes her time and strength in a superabundance of decora- 
tion until her rooms look like a fancy bazaar. One woman 
spends half a day in concocting a meal which is un appreciatively 
bolted in ten minutes, and another in the elaborate serving of 
many courses, while her soul is all the time racked at the thought 
of what is probably happening in the kitchen to her hand- 
paintc<l_ china and cut gla.ss. Plainer food and less elalwrate 
serving miight leave a fragment of time for the wholesome out- 
door life, and show a very distinct improvement in feminine 
health and temper. ^ ~ i 
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Tn n climate like this where the temporahire eoinjx'ls ns to 
liover over a rejrfster or huddle around a coal-heated stove for 
Ave or six months of the year, it is a distinct flying in the face 
of Providence not to rush out of doore the moment the weather 
permits and malce our out-door excursions as long and as fre- 
quent as possible. 

If I may be permitted a bit of personal experience, I de- 
cided one spring to take care of my own lawn, which contains 
two larjfe villa^ lots. My soul had been worn to tatters by 
men who seemed to think it was of no importance whether they 
came to work at the time designated or a week afterward or 
not at all, and by boys whose only interest in their work was 
represented by the money which they supposedly earned. I 
delivered over the household ^ds to the care of a co-mpetent 
I»crson and worked a couple of hours in the morning before 
breakfast and in the cool of the afternoon. At first, my neigh- 
Ixirs stopped regularly to commiserate me on my hard lot, offered 
me sympathy and liniment of all sorts, advised me to sell one of 
the lots and in various ways expressed their abounding interest 
in the experinient. One neighbor even, said that if be were not 
a married man with troubles of his own he would come over 
and do the work for me, Jf[7 lawn was never before so smooth 
nnd green, my roses so full of blossoms, my vines so luxiirient. 
I am not an expert in fancy gardenintr, but I can raise poppies 
and morning-glories, and my poppy-bed was the envy of the 
neighl>orhood, and the high board fence around my stable-yard 
was every morning a poem iii purple. T'oward the close of the 
summer the neighbors still stopped to speak to me as they pas^d 
in the morning, but tfioy began to say, "ITow well you look." 

If people lived out of doors raoretheir houses would not nee<l 
so much cleaning, and if one wasn't there much to see, oven a 
little dirt might occasionally be ignored for the sake of the 
normal appetite, the healthy sleep, the erect carriage and the 
buoyancy of spirit which outdoor life engenders. 

"The world is too much with us : late and soon. 

Getting and spending we lay waste our powers: 

Fvittle we see in nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts away, a eordid boon._ 

The sea that bears her bosom to the moon ; 

The winds that will be howling at all hours, 

And are upgathered now like sleeping floweig ; , . 
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For this and everything we are out of time ; 
It moves lis not— -Great God ! I'd rather be 
A Pagan sudtled in a oreed outworn: 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would malce me leas forlorn ; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea ; 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn." 

While there are, of course, many beautiful country homes, 
yet some work that shows a righteous intent is marred for lack 
of an intelligent study of the conditions and surroundings. I 
have seen some homes whose immediate surroundings were all 
that could be desired, but whose outlook upon the street came 
blankly up a^inst' — a bam. Think of looking out in the 
morning and seeing the hints of a marvelous sunrise flashing 
out from behind the barn ! Or think of having to go down 
behind the stable yard to see a sunset. ! The sunrise, for i)eople 
who have sufficient strength of mind to elect that rather than a 
morning nap, and the sunset, for everybody, are two of God's 
good gifts to humanity, the golden gates tlirOuph which we may 
pass into new realms of light and beauty. I think a man ought 
to be liable to legal prosecution who builds his bam directly 
across the street from his house. 

Then again when trees are planted they are not always planted 
wisely. They should not be so close together as to entirnly 
exclude the sun's rays and make the highway damp and nnhealOi- 
ful. Great care should l>o exercised in their position in front of 
a bouse. They should be either well separated, or well trimmed 
or lx>th, so that they will not obstract the view of the street from 
the house or shut in the house too much from the street. Few 
l»eop!e reeo^ize the value of trees as a backgro\md to tJie bouse, 
Imt group them in front, leaving the sharp building lines without 
relief, making an unpleasantly distinct, and angular sky-line as 
seen from the highway. 

The artistic value of low shrubbery and vinos against the 
lOuse cv^nnectiiig it to the ground, instead of leaving it sharply 
de'fined, is also ignored, and there are many effects in flower- 
l>ods of conglomerate colors which aro anything but restful to a 
sensitive eyp. Flowers, as seen from "the open road" should be 
masses of color against a back-ground of green. A very ordinary 
blossom often takes on an unexpected Wouty so treated ; as for 
instance the common wild' mustard which grows in such , pro- . ^ 
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fusion in southern California. The ]>eople there appreeiato its 
effectiveness in decoration, and nothing can be more beautiful , 
tlian that mass of delicate yellow against the tawny brown of the 
hills. This is Nature's method. One cannot improve much 
upon Nature in color effects. One spot of ground will be bine 
with violets, another white with daisies. A daisy field, nodding 
in the summer breeze, is something to be remembered, and is, in 
fact, one of the cherished memories of a drive along a New Eng- 
land highway. Any one who has seen California poppies, 
shaded from a delicate yellow to a deep orange, covering miles of 
meadow, gets a lesson in color which few artists would be daring 
enough to give. 

If he may be considered a public benefactor who "makes twn 
blades of grass to grow where but one grew before," why may 
we not organize ourselves into an unlimited dub of Public Bene- 
factors, and by each one planting "over against his own house," 
make the deserts of our highways "blossom as the rose." 

But I am by no means a pessimist Things might be worse, 
as the old farmer ^said when asked his opinion of his son's pro- 
ficiency as a comet player. Tlie young man had been edifying 
his family with his newly acquired aoeompliahment, and the old 
gentleman's comment on the performance was, 

"It might be worse. Thank the Lord, there's no smell to it I" 

So, the present outlook give us many reasons to be thankful 
and hope for better things. Town and Village Improvement 
Leagues are creating sentiment along this line, as well as such 
ctmventions as this. Use and beauty are not so widely se]>- 
arated, and while those gatherings consider mainly the ques- 
tion of utility, yet one who has his finger upon the literary life 
of the day will note a corresponding impulse toward the consid- 
eration from tiie artistic and ethical standpoint Between 
Charles IXidley Warner's "My Summer in a Garden," and 
"Elizabeth and Her German Oarden," are a long list of gar- 
don books, and along with these,^ — which are by no means 
treatises on th& propagation of plants, — there is a steadily in- 
creasing growth of periodicals, like "Country Life," which ^J^n- 
eem themselves with outdoor life in forest and field and gar- 
den. There is certainly a tendency to estimate the garden at 
its full value, not only as a source of supply for the larder, but 
in its relation to the demand of a growing civilization for a re- 
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sponse to its eethetic requirements, until at last the garden sliall 
occupy its true position as a component part in the upbuilding 
of the ideal American home. 



AN IDEAL CITIZENSHIP. 

Mrs. S. G. Floyd, Eureka, Wis. 

In. order to have an ideal citizenship wo must have ideal citi- 
zens. They should be honest, unselfish, self-reliant ; should 
possess a regard for the welfare, rights and opinions of others ; 
should have a thorough education in. regard to the laws of life, 
a love of country and a willingness and ability to serve in time 
of need. 

Good citizenship is manifested in many ways,— as influenc- 
ing for the right public sentiment, in having the courage of one'n 
convictions, to stand firm for truth and justice, to sacrifice per- 
sonal ambition for the public good. ' 

How near do we com© today to having this condition ? With 
all our facilities for education and ease of living, we have not 
the right motive power back of it all to make an ideal citizen- 
ship. 

With the greed of trusts and big corporations which create 
in mAn a selfish nature and a love of money, and consequent 
power causii^ strikes and bitter feelings of enmity between cap- 
ital and labor ; the saloon power with all its train of associated 
Ic^lized evils to educate and make our morals ; the ignorant for- 
eign population combined with the liquor habit, to produce anar- 
chists, and our JV^ormon population with its demoralizing 
sentiments on polygamy, it is no wonder we have reached a state 
of affairs that makes the wise man tremble for the future of his 
country, and ask the question, What are wo to do to turn the 
downward course which we are pursuing ? 

Many influences are at work in various ways to open the eyes 
of the people to their danger. Chief among these is the society 
of women called the Woman's CSiristian Temperance Union, 
which with its forty departments of work, has carried on an un- 
mitigated warfare with the liquor trafflc, and that of opium and 
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other narcotics, and all forms of legalized vice, for thirty ypar?. 
Its work, though slow, has not been done in vain, Tlie dann 
of a better time is breakin^r. Men are coming to realize that em- 
ployes cannot be depended upon for good, faithfnl work wben 
tlieir brains are addled and their nerves imstning. The railroatl 
corporations will no longer allow drinking amonf; their em- 
ployes, and many firms employiof? help are following thsir ex- 
ample. Athletes, prize-fighters and even wine-testers, must 1p 
total abstainers if they would be successful. 

When wo have done away with this awful drink habit anil imi 
until then, will we be able to free this land of its haunts of 
shame where 46,000 ujiwilling girls are every year sold into a 
slavery worse than death, and from which only a small per cent 
are ever rescued. It is hard to understand why our voters are 
so slow to cast their vot(» for the uplift of humanity and tlip 
downfall of all these evils, which could so easily be accompIf>lie>l 
when they are ready and willing to risk their lives in narfire 
for some weak, down-trodden nation. " 

It is to the coming generation that we must look for an ideal 
citizenship. With the present advantages for education, men- 
tal, moral and spiritual, we have a right to expect a long stride 
in that direction. 

With scientific temperance taught in our public schools; tlie 
Tx)yal Temperance Leffion, an organization of children for lite 
purpose of educating them in regard to the effects of alcohol and 
narcotics, purity of life, right living, etc., and the tempcrsm^ 
teaching in our Sunday schools, it seems as though some or all 
of these advantages should be available to every boy and girl in 
the land, and thus lay the foundation for a good and nsefui life. 
Every child has the right to be well bom, which means healthily 
lx>m and with good moral tendencies. "Good health is at lliP 
bottom of all things good." 

If good health does not always make good morals, poor liealtli 
often conduces to bad morals, and as example- is better eventhaa 
precept, parents should endeavor to be what they desire in tlielr 
children and teach them to consider it their duty tolje good citi- 
zens. 

When this is done by a majority of the people, then will »*e 
have the right conditions for an ideal citizenship. 

"The world wants men, large-hearted', manly men ; 
Hen who shall join in chorus and prolong ^\q 
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Tlie psalm of labor and of lovo. 

The age wants heroes — heroes who shall dare 

To stru^le in the solid ranks of truth ; 

To clutch the monster, error by the throat ; 

To bear opinion to a loftier seat; 

To blot the error of oppression out, 

And lead a universal freedom in." 



HORTTOULTURAL WORK FOR WOMKN". 
Mrs. Mae U Bradt. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen :^Wh en it was sng- 
pested at the aimual meeting of the Rhishford Horticultural So- 
ciety that our delegate to the state meeting mipht be a woman, 
the question was asked of the state President, who has the honor 
to be a member of our Society, "If it was customary to send lady 
delegates to represent local Societies," he said, "Well, no," "but 
no other Society is just like ours." I tiien glanced over the 
audience and counted 35 ladies and 8 gentlemen, and when a few 
days later I received from our state Secretary a request to furnish 
a paper on "Horticultural Work for Women," I thought hero 
surely is the "eternal fitness of things." 

Horticulture for women has a pleasing sound to those who are 
familiar with some of tlie possibilities in this direction. The 
sub;iect is truly inexhaustible. 

Horticulture and agriculture are fast becoming sciences — in 
fact are seiences^and those engaged in them are already hegin- 
ning to feel the gratification and pleasure of dominion. 

We revere the older generation of horticulturists for, on the 
foundation they have given us, we of this generation are build- 
ing the progressive horticulture of today. 

Horticulture as a business for women is already an accom- 
plished fact and its doors are opening to thousands all over our 
land. Lord Bacon tells us that gardening is "the greatest 

In tlie first place no woman or man either need expeclj to be- 
equally so to tired, ner\'ous women. It is an acknowledged fact 
among our best authorities, that the physical inferiority, nervous 
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irritation, and insanity, wliich is sapping the lives of our women, 
is largely duo to lack of fresh air and proper exercise. 

Somo one asked an old horticulturist something about plants, 
he frankly answered, "I don't know" and added "the most experi- 
enced of us always find something to learn." "It is impossible 
for a woman to have nervousness or tantninis if she turns her 
attention seriously to horticulture." 

In the first place no woman or man either need expetc to be- 
come a successful horticulturist unless she has an inborn love of 
"green things growing," if she can look upon a well ordered 
garden without feeling her pulses quicnen, — if she is wholly 
indifferent to weeds versus vegetables,— in short, "does noi Icnov! 
beans" when she sees them, — except on a table, then I say, she 
had better turn her attention toward other pursuits, for no garden 
will ever smile on her. We must love and appreciate our work. 
PatiMice is a virtue that adorns the horticulturist and happy is 
the woman in this or any other calling who possesses that 
precious gift. 

Tliere are few industrial pursuits in which economy plays so 
important a part as in horticulture. Woman by nature is an 
economist; the minor concerns of the business are what turn the 
tide, and mrai workers as a rule consider these apparent trifles 
not worthy of their attention. 

Horticultural pursuits, therefore, seem peculiarly adapted to 
woman. True, she mtist to some d^roe have certain business 
qualifications, with energy and determination. If she possesses 
these, with a natural aptitude for the work, success will follow. 

We are glad to know that there are in our "progressive horti- 
culture" and its many and varied operations and services, fine op- 
portunities for the exercise of feminine skill and ability, so that 
none noed be turned idly away. Here there is room for all that 
may apply and the results are gratifying and pleasant, bringing 
to ourselves and those about \is health, pleasure and profit. 

The pursuit of ho:rticulture gratifies every sense of our nature. 
How we all enjoy tbe culture of flowers. They are always 
beautiful, always useful, and always profitable to our mental and 
moral growth. Nothing appeals to tlie emotions with more 
eloquence than the speechless flowers, their very silence arouse* 
within the human breast the most tender, the most ennobling 
sentiments. Although there is nothing religiooia ^bout flowers, 
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we firmly telieve that their use indicates a degree of refinement 
and culture. 

What a beautiful thing is the Flower Mission whose work 
cheers the invalid and ministers to the "mind diseased," and sows 
the seed of hope that keeps life fresh and green for many a one 
who had but a barren ontlook. 

We do not think any one loving flowers can be utterly bad. 
If we find any one going about doing good we do not inquire as 
to their creed; their work tells of their faith. Those who go - 
forth with a heart full of human affection and perhaps with a 
handful of flowers, rarely fail of their mission be they Jew or 
Gentile. 

It was only a tiny flower, 

And little it cost in the giving. 
But it scattered the night 
Like morning light 

And made a day worth living. 
Through life's dark warp a woof is wove 
In shining colors of light and love, 
And the angels smiled as they watched above, 
Yet a little it cost in giving. 

It was only a kindly word, 

And a word that was lighlly s]>okcn, 
Yet not in vain, 
For it stilled the pain 

Of a heart that was nearly broken. 
It strengthened a fate beset by fears 
And groping blindly through mists of tears, 
For light to brighten the coming years, 

Althongh it was lightly spoken. 

It was only a helping hand, 

And it seemed of little availing, 
But its clasps were warm, 
And it saved from harm 

A brother whose heart was failing, 
Its touch was tender as angels' wings 
But rolled the stones from the hidden springs, 
And pointed the way to higher things, 

Though it seemed of little availing. i .-.i.c- ■Cj.OOqIc 
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A smile, a word, or a touch, 

And eadi is easily given, 
Yet one may win 
A 80U.1 from sin 

Or smooth the way to heaven. 
A amtle may lighten the failing heart, 
A word may soften pain's keenest' smart, 
A touch may lead us from sin apart — 

How easily each is given ! 



The Ohairman (Mr, Edwards) : I am certainly voicing the 
feeling of this assembly in tlianking the ladies for these tliree 
able papers. 

On motion of Ifr. Converse, tlicse ladies were made annual 
honorary members. 



HARDY PERENNIALS. 

W. J. Moyle. 

Nothing will mako more sihow or give more satisfaction 
throughout the sinnmer than a bed or border of hardy perennials 
on your lawn. Provided tlie bed is properly located, put in 
the proper condition and planted with the varieties adapted to 
your locality. 

In the first place a bed of hardy plant should always occupy 
a place on tlie back side of the lawn, as a rule, of course there 
are exceptions to this, for instance, some of the very dwarf 
varieties may be planted in very narrow beds filong the edge of 
a walk with good effect- i 

The early blooming dwarf Iris {Iris Nudicanlo). or tlie golden 
wave Coreopsis Laneoolata, niiay he mentioned as examples 
thus planted they make a very pretty effect while in bloom, and 
as soon aa this period is over they can, be cut back so as to appear 
not unsightly. 

But as previously stated most of the hardy perennials are of 
a more or less tall or sprangly growth and thus are best planted 
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against a bacjk ground of skrubbery, a faiee or something of that 
nature. I recall to mind an ingtane© of the improper planting 
jiist mentioned, it was a bed of the tall rank growing Golden 
Glow, which had heen planted in a most prominent place on the 
front of a lawn. There it grew flaunting its great weed-like 
growth in the face of every passor-by and giving the entire 
lawn whidi had many desirable and b^.utiful features a coarse, 
vulgar appearaaoe. 

Having decided where you will have your bed, the next thing 
is to properly prepare it. A thorough spading and a goodly 
amount of well rotted manure should be used in the preparation. 

The bed or border being ready the next thing is what shall we 
plant and in what manner. The Germans' who are very success- 
ful with hardy perennials, I notice, set out the plants in a very 
systematic manner and give thorough cultivation the entire sea- 
son. 

In order to have the border look nice 'all the season great care 
should be taken in setting the_plants so that some will be in bloom 
the entire summer. This is not a diifieult matter provided you 
are familiar with the blooming period of your flowers. 

Here is my selection for a bod or border for Wisconsin and the 
manner in which I should plant it: AbQut 3 feet in width is 
amply wide enough for your border, along the front edge of this 
I would plant a row of Scotch Pinks ; these should be set about 
six inches apart so as to form another row the first season. Back 
of these, as close as you can set them, set a row of ITertensia 
Virginica, a very early blooming nature plant that should be 
better known. Then should come a mixed row of the following, 
setting them alternately in the row : Phlox in colors, Aquilegia in 
colors, Lemon Lily, Gerrban Iris in colors, Coreopsis Lanceolata, 
and Pyre thrum Rosea Grand i flora. 

Now for the back side of your bed or border set in your more 
robust tall growing varieties sueh as Paeonies in coloj^, Japan 
Iris, Larkspur, Yucca, Tiger Tallies, Japan Lillies of the Spec- 
iosa variety, viz. : S. Alba, S. Rubra, S. Rosea, a few Hollyhocks 
and an occasional clump of Golden Glow. 

All the above mentioned plants will thrive and grow more 
bea.utiful every year. About every fourth or fifth year, how- 
ever, to have the beat results, the plants should be taken up 
divided and reset 
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DISCDSSrON. 

Mrs. Barnes: I want to ask ITr. Moyle if he bas had ant 
experienoe with the perennial snap dragon ? 

Mr. Moyle: Yes, I san say in rt^rd to the perennial snap 
dragon, that there is a variety that is sweet scented, and I have 
grown it in this state, though it is not very hardy, still, if prop- 
erly cultivated we might expect some plants to come through. 
It is a very pretty thing, but I would not recommend it for 
general planting. 

Prof. Cranefleld : I only rise to say that we have with us a 
gentleman who, although an amateur, lias made a very marked 
success with perennials, as well as other flowers. We are glad 
to welcome Dr. Everett, and shall be glad to hear from him. 

Dr. Evereit : Flowers have always been a great pleasure to 
me to cultivate and I have studied the requirements of various 
perennials, as well as annuals, and I consider the first thing is 
the condition of the soil and the quality of soil, a sufficient 
preparation, and planting the perennials, and annuals at the 
right time. I am quite pleased and taken with the wild flora, 
the native flora, and I would mention the flowers that are very 
successful in being transplanted. Their cultivation of course 
will require that their natural habitude be followed, some 
j'lanted in the shade, some in sandy soil and mixed soils, always 
following the natural habitude of the plants wherever you tind 
it; that is one of the first considerations. 

There are the trilliums that are very fine to plant in shady 
places, the Jack-in-the-Pulpit, Liver-wort (Hepatica). Trail- 
ing arbutus is said to be a very hard plant to transplant, but I 
have had sTiceess with it; it was sent to me by a friend from 
another part of the country, and I must say it has lived finely. 

Ihe Solomon's seal, real and false; blood root; marsh mari- 
gold; columbine, yellow, red and blue, are very easily trans- 
planted and live from year to year, and the seeds ts>me up right 
along and take care of themselves. The spider wort' is a very 
1/eautiful flower, blue, and has about two and three complete 
blooms from along in June till the last of August, sometimes it 
will scatter and cannot be killed. It was considered quite a 
flower in the time of Charles the First, a gardner took it to his 
court and made it quite popular there. 
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There are the various violets that eome out early in the spring, 
tliey will live anywhere, in any border, in the shade or in the 
Sim, and the wild geraniums; then the wild lupier, wild pea and 
the wild indigo, with a blue flower, sometimea white and some- 
times cream, the hare bells, blue belU of Scotland, grow any- 
where. 

The ladies' slii>per ia rather a hard thing to make live, but 
you can do so by taking it up carefully with the roots, putting 
something around the roots, and planting it in a moist place. 
Water it well just after coming up 

The tall meadow rue, spirea pink and white, two to four feet 
always, tliey will never die, beautiful sight; and the wild 
lilies, canadenses, or the wild yellow meadow lily you find in 
awamps and moist fields, is a beautiful lily, easy to find anii 
easy to grow ; and the Turk's cap lily, grows in low lands, biit 
not such swampy lands as the previous one, three to seven lilic; 
on a stalk, sometimes, though, in cultivation, you will find 40 
on a staJk 9 feet high. 

There is the red wood lily, that opens up, the petals are quite 
dark, a beautiful color ; they are rather hard to keep, they ne«l 
a rather thin, gravelly, sandy soil. 

The wild aster, tlie New England wild aster, the piirple one is 
very satisfactory, largo purple flower, does not nm all over your 
garden. The other wild aster I have had nm all over tha 
garden, and have had a constant struggle in dicing them out, so 
I only keep one variety. 

And the Liatris, or blazing star, I think is a very beautiful, 
showy plant Ton know this grows from two to three, four, or 
six feet high; you see it along the railroads, the hard soil, yon 
see it in prairie soil. Another variety of the spicata where the 
flowrets are very closely set like those on the mullen stalk, there 
are about fifteen inches of fiowrets on the stalk, tlie whole grow- 
ing four to five feet high. They grow into blossom in October; 
these transplant very finely indeed, very aueoessfully, and they 
are a showy flower, tlie whole wand, 15 indies to two feet long, 
is a very showy thing as it waves among the wild flowers, it 
makes a very efFect.ive display, being very lieautif ul and fine as 
cut flowers in vases to have about. 

There are the blaek-eyed Susans, they are very Ixiantiful and 
very hardy and showy and very effective in a border in a clump 
of other flowers. 
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Ttea there are tho various mints, gentians (dosed and opea), 
the wild hyssop, the blue and the white, great lobelia, cardinal 
flower, is very beautiful, very showy, some are very, very large 
indeed, blue and red and cardinal color, very showy, very ef- 
fective, and live forever, you might say. 

Tho you ec-me to slinibs ; there is the hawthorn, very easy 
transplanting, leaves and berries are fine in the fall, and the 
witch hazel, dogwood, honeysuckle, the vine and the bush, and 
the bitter-sweet vine, all very fine and effective and live without 
trouble. Perennials are more satisfactory for attention and 
ajid cultivation, they reward you for time and expense, tbej- 
require very little covering and come up every year. Of course 
they have to be transplanted and divided once in a while; they 
grow so rapidly that they require attention in that way. My 
experience with wild flowers is that they do not bear trans- 
planting very readily until th^ have grown for some time in 
one place. 

Prof. Oranefield : I wonder if the members here really have 
comprehended the scope of Dr. Everett's work and the work that 
he had done. It serves to emphasize the point brought out in 
one or two of the papers read by the ladies, that where there is a 
liking for this work, there will be time. Here we have 
a mail who is a busy physician who has work along other lines, 
yet he has found time to go from one end of the state to the 
other; he has named for you a magnificent set of flowers that 
may be had for the digging, yon can go out into the woods and 
fields and get them, tliey far outclass ilr. Moyle's list that be 
bought from a nurseryman and paid a high price for,— outclass 
them two to one. He has named ten beautiful flowers where Mr. 
Moyle has named one. They are all natives of the Wisconsin 
fields and woods, tho native hardy perennials. I wish to com- 
mend to tlie Society that work andi am glad that it is going on 
record, so that wo will have something to choose from, and we 
need more nien like Dr. Everett, and more women like those 
who have given us such excellent papers this afternoon, so that- 
we may lx> known abroad, not oidy as the Wisconsin State Apple 
Society, as we are sometimes now, hut as the Wisconsin State 
Horticiiltural Society. 
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now TO OROW PEAKS IN CENTRAL WISCONSIN. 

J. S Shnk, Lake Milla, Wis. 

First of all would say, that I have no life lonfj; experience in 
f^wing pears in Wisconsin, Neither have I any private 
method to keep the trees alive until old stge, but maybe I have 
met with as much disappointment aa anyone elso, yet I hope 
that some of my words will be a benefit. 

About fifteen year ago I planted my first Sheldon pear tree 
and of course it blighted down to the ground the first season, but 
I kept on planting and am not through planting yet, so by this 
time I have quite a few trees in bearing and so will give a short 
description of some that have borne fruit. The Flemish Beauty 
has borne fmit witht me. The fruit is well known by most of 
Hs, usually large size and of high quality if not crippled by 
scab. The fruit on the lower brandies of my trees last year was 
hardly fit for use on account of se^b. The trees blight l>adly ; 
top fruit fine, Vermont Beauty, a smaller pear, also of high 
quality and the fruit is not so a.pt to be affected by scab; tree 
hardy, very little blight. Olapp's Favorite, large fruit and of 
good quality, but trees blight aa bad or worse than Flemish 
Beauty, Bartlett is almost too tender for Wisconsin, but one 
of my trees branched out low ; stands in sod ; is about ten years 
old and has borne (profitable croiis for eight j'ears. Lincoln of 
Illinois is a good and laige fruit; trees seem hardy, but have 
blighted some with me. Lincoln eoreless, top grafted, trees 
have lx>me;-fruit seems to keep long, although of poor quality. 
Pres. Deneard, fruit large, fine quality (but not fit to pass in 
fine company and high-toned people, as they are apt to spot 
their clothes and get their fingers smeary) ; season December; 
tr«^ hardy so far and free from blight 

Gakovska and Bessimainka Russians, fruit of poor quality 
trees blight badly, especially Bessimainka; both should be dis- 
carded. Mt Vernon is a good late pear, ti"«>3 so far hardy hud 
free from blight Rutfer has stood the test for about ten 
years, very little' "blight, fruit good size and fine grained, should 
take the place' of KSeffer. Wilder early top grafts have borne 
heavy, quality only fair, trees blight badly; Koonce in tree 
more hardy and healthy than Wilder, but in fniit less desirable; 
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Tjaon fniit medium size, good ^quality, trees have done well. 
Mai^ret top grafted have done wonderfully well, fine fruit, 
little blight Garber and Kieffer very much alike botli pro- 
ductive and of poor quality, trees hardy so far and free from, 
blight Longsworth No. 1 trees very hardy and free from 
blight, fruit medium size, fair quality ; in fall some time found 
a few specimen of Longaworth on the ground. I picked them 
up and laid thran away to ripen in some oats to find out how 
good the Longsworth really was. After some time when I 
wanted to sample them, they were gone. The boys fed the oats 
and ate the pears. When I asked the boys about tbem they as- 
sured me tliey were of fine quality; yea, boys should be per- 
mjtted to sample pears and strawberries so as to get them 
interested in fruit growing. 

Sudduth fruited on top grafts, fruit small to medium, good 
quality ; trees root-grafted in spring of 1897 have not borne yet. 
Trees seem hardy and free from blight Besides the above I 
liave fruited otliers. If I were to give a list of varieties adapted 
to Wisconsin, would name three for the moat hardy, viz, : 
Warner, Longsworth No. 1, and Sudduth. ■ The Warner has not 
fruited with me yet, but I have had samples of the fruit whicli 
I think ia better than either Ijongsworth or Sudduth. I have a 
few trees of it agrowing; it is said to be an ironclad and immune 
from blight. The trees are propagated and for sale by M. .T. 
Graliam of Adel, lo^va, and are sold at a reasonable price. 
Nurserymen of Wisconsin ought to get it, and propagate it for 
our own state. For a second hardy list would name the fol- 
lowing: Flera^ Beauty, Vt Beaiity, IJncoln of Illinois, Rutter, 
!Mt Vernon and Kieffer for canning. There may be other vari- 
eties that would stand in Wisconsin. I think the Ilooaic of the 
eiist should be tested in Wisconsin. Nurserymen of our state 
should not l)o content and think, they can sell any of the above 
just as well as any other, but. should try to produce hardy trees 
instead of budding 4 to 6 inches above the ground on imported 
and often tender seedlings ; they sliould get seed from Suduth, 
Warner and T^ongsworth, grow hardy seedling and graft thereon, 
and lay the foundation for a hardy tree in the ground; if the 
seed can not be had in sufficient quantity at present, then use 
piece roots for grafting, and get the scion 6 to 8 inches deep 
in the ground so the scion, can send out roots, and stand on its 
own roots. If tho three above ironclads are grafted a» aly>ve i 
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recomiiieiided, they ought to stand anywhere in lower Wisconsii]. 
Propagated aa above they will Some time make hardy tninks for 
top grafting finer sorts upon them. My experience is that we 
can grow finer sorts by top-grafting them 5 to 7 feet high on 
, Ironclad trunks, and after growing a hardy and double grafted 
tree it should yet be aold at a reasonable price. One lady, Mrs, 
Fuller of Aztalan, told me some time ago that they paid $5.00 
for three pear treea and the agent agreed to replace any that 
did not live; but the trees died and tlie agent never showed up 
again. If we would investigate I think we would find many 
trees where there has a dollar been paid for. Such high prices 
will prevent many from planting pear trees. If apple trees 
are sold at 50 per cent profit why can't pear frees be? So it 
will be an important thing to get prices right. Nurserymen 
should instruct their salesmen to induce farmers to plant apple 
and pear trees along the road aide, and should permit the travel- 
ing public to eat some of them, and they should sell trees for 
that purpose at wholesale or cost price. We want Wisconsin 
roads full of fruit trees if possible, if it takes us years to do it. 
There may be some that don't just know where to plant a pear 
trea Would say don't plant it right side of a pathway where 
the ground is ontinuously tread, as they are not apt to live long 
on such places, but plant it in garden comers or other places, 
where the ground is not tread much. In planting lean the trees 
toward the 2'oclock sun, with the most branches that way to 
afford shade for the trunk, as the hot rays of the sun are apt 
to injure the trunks. For orchard north-eastern slope is best. 
Cultivate for a few years, then seed down with grass, and scatter 
■wood ashes around the trees, enough so the trees will make 
moderate growth each season. With me blight is much worse 
on trees' that stand in cultivated ground than on those that stand 
in sod. 

If we all do our duties in regard to propagation, planting and 
caring for the pear trees, I think our efforts will be largely 
crowned with suceess, even here in Wisconsin, 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Edwars: You would not recommend pwiple to plant 
dwarf pear trees ? 

Mr. Kell(^: Yes, under certain conditions; 

Mr. Edwards : What are tliose conditions ? 

Mr. Kello^:' If you have {jot a ^rood clay soil, eastern slihim, 
yon mipht tate care of planting the beat kind, 

Mr. Wilkina: In r^ard to the dwarf pear, I will say t!iat 
in Delavan Lake, at the south slope, on a p^vel hill covei*(l 
with sod, are the finest pears I ever saw in my life, grown on 
dwarf trees, and thej have done so three years to my knowledge. 
every year he has a crop, and they are so heavy that tlie trees 
always have to Ixi propjXKl. It has been a perfect success there. 

Mr. Kellof^: At Walworth a few years ago a IKichess dp 
Angouleme was brought into the exhibition there that weighed 
24 ounces. I went and saw the tree; it was a dwarf tree ami 
grew witliin a foot of the ground. I am satisfied that the dwarf 
trees can be made a success, hut not with a very great profit. 
We can grow peaches, but not with a great profit. 

Mr. Barnes : I have grown some varieties of pears at Wan- 
paca every year, and I have had fair fniit every year for (he 
l>ast ten years. I have found a little Seckel pear grown in Juoe 
{Trass sod that would be absolntdy hardy, but of course the trees 
grow small. It I)ears every year, very small, but sweet enougli 
to make up for inferiority in size, I think I have grown more 
fniit on one little Seckel pear tree than anything else I have 
ever fniit^ on my fanu. Understand, I do not advise cvery- 
liody to plant the little Scekelpcar, but that is the fact in (he 
caso of one particular tree. I have fruited Flemish Beauty ami 
Vermont Beauty sueeossfuUy ; I liave one beautiful little Flem- 
ish tree that bears from one to two bushels of pears every year 
for the last three or fo\ir years. 

Mr, Jfoyle: AVhile I have always lieen called a pear crank, 
yet I am going to advise you to go slow on pears, and do not 
plant dwarf pears, because the plant is not hardy. While yo\i 
may have a little fun growing pears in tlie garden, do not go 
into it on a lai^ aeale. The winter of '99 killed everything I 
had in dwarf pears with a quince root; do not plant pears on 
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their own root; plant a few hardy pears, but do not go into them 
heavily. 

Mr. Kellogg: We do not have such a winter aa we had four 
years ago, in a lifetime but onfie. They ^rill not kill out iinlraa 
they have a dry root freeze. The quince is all right if yon keep 
it covered np right. I» not set a pear tree unless you wrayi it u]) 
from the ground up, and in the fall wrap it more, wrap it with 
the limbe, and I i,vill set dwarfs and I will make them bear, or 
die. I will have a dozen varieties of pears on my trees next 
simimer. 

Mr. Oibbs: They do-not claim to do much in raising pears 
np in Jlinnesota, but at Reed's Landing, and at T^ke Pepin, 
on the north slope of the Wisconsin Bluff, I found a group of 
Flemish Beauty pear trees in the fall of 1883 which were 20 
feet high, had been bearing for a number of vears and had gone 
thrcmgh some of our intensest winters and were bearing gnod 
crops. 

Mr. Thurston: I have no wish to boom the Suddnth pear. 
Mr. KflUogg says, it is about the size of the Seckel, and I think 
M,r. Kellosg is mistaken, the Sftidduth pear is about the size of 
an apple, that is, shaped something like an apple, it is a roundish 
pear. I have eaten a great many right from the old tree. A 
few years ago a j>arty of editors went down among those trees, 
and examined the whole proposition as to the Sudduth pear. 
We all came back believing that there was a great future in the 
Sudduth pear. It is a pear of only medium quality, but a pri> 
lifie bearer. The old tree was al?out 80 years eld, and another 
gentleman and myself tried to put our a.rms aroimd it; our 
fingers touched on one side, but not on the other side by about 
six inches, so you can see the size cf the tree. That tree at 
that time had on it about 25 bushels of pears, about the size of 
that apple. Now had that tree l>een pruned and properly ciilti- 
vatod, it would have been the size of a jxsar. We visited quite 
a number of trees that were .50 or 60 years old; all the trees in 
that locality had disappeared except the Sudduth. We visited 
old man Sudduth's place and there were some trees 10 to 12 
years old, making beautiful shade trees; I do not know of any 
better shaped pear tree than the Sudduth. I have no interest 
in the Sudduth pear; I think it will take the same place. among 
pears that the Ben Davis has among apples. 

Mr. Converse; I feci Mr. S<'hulz did not giv<vfti]l credit to 
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tJio KiofFcr ])car lliat it doaervos. For lK>auty of foliafie, vigor 
of fp-owtli, frcodom from blight and early bearing it takes first 
rank. It is one of tho licst canning pears that is grown, I 
have aeon it grown most frcoly of any pear in soutliem Wiscon- 
sin, and I think if tlierc is only one {letir planted, a person makes 
no mistake in planting that. 



TIEPQRT OF COMMirrEE ONI RESOLUTIONS. 

Whereas, The office of the Wisconsin Horticultural Society 
i.s to improve conditions as we find theni, therefore be it 

Jiesolved, Tliat we are glad to find in Prof. J. W. I^ivingston 
a strong ally and an active worker in bringing about these con- 
ditions and that wo wish him God speed in his noble effort to 
raise tho standard of citizenship among the youth of the state 
and we hereby extend our thanks for the very able address given 
tlie convention. 

Resolved further, That Prof. Tjvingst^n he made an annual 
honorary member and that a copy of these resolutions be sent to 
him by the corresponding secretary. 

Ia G. Kki.i.ogo, 

T>. C. CoNVER.SE, 

William Toole, 

Committee. 



WiircKKAS, Our Iclcwed brethren J. S. Stickney and F. K. 
Plinenix by the infirmities of age are unable to meet with ua, 

Bceolved, That we extend the K"ew Year greetings of the 
Wisconsin State Horticultural Society and that the correspond- 
ing Secretary communicate tlicse greelings to them. 



Be it Resolved, That this Society do and does hereby appropri- 
ate and set aside one hundred and fifty dollars annually to be 
expended in the payment of premiums on fruits, flowers, vegeta- 
bles and seeds to be exhibited at our annual meetings, and that 
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tlie said sum of one hundred and fifty dollars be divided as fol- 
lows : Fifty dollars for the summer meeting premiiims and ono 
hundred dollars for the winter meeting premiums. 

Further be it 

Aenflvei, That this resolution shall be in effect and force from 
its adoption. 



Whereas, The rabbit is one of the most destructive animal)^ 
to our orchards, nurseries, gardens ajid crops that we have in 
Wisconsin, therefore 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin State Horticulturists now in 
session do most respectfully re([nest the Honorable body of the 
State I,.^slature of Wisconsin now in session to so revise the 
present game law that the rabbit bo stricken from the list of 
protected animals. 



Whereas, The various states of the Union are making elabo- 
rate provisions for representation at the World's Fair to be held 
in the city of St. Louis, Missouri, in 1904, and. 

Whereas, It is the sense of this Board that the State of 
Wisconsin should make adequate representation of her resources 
and industries at that Exposition, and 

Whereas, It appears that the appropriation heretofore made 
by tlie Legislature for such purpose is not sufficient, therefore 
he it 

Resolved by the Wisconsin State Horticultural Society that 
the Legislature of Wisconsin be, and is hereby, requested to 
appropriate the funds needed by the Wisconsin State Board 
of Managers of tlie St. Tx>ui3 World's Fair, in order that the 
Manufacturing, Mining, Live Stock, Dairy, Horticultural, Agri- 
cultural, Educational, Fisheries, and all other Wisconsin inter- 
ests may be worthily represMited. 



Resolved, That the thanks be extended to Supt. of Public 
Property Bryant for courtesies shown during the convention. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Society be extended to Presi- 
dent Loope for the fine apples contributed to the convention. 

13 ..„.,, Google 
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HcfK/lvptl. That, t.lip tliaiJcc arc due and are hereby extended to 
Gnvemcr T^ F<dl<'tte for the interest hfi has manifested in pm- 
vidinjf onr Six-Iety with a jxrinanent iiffice and library room. 

(>n m<ftii>n, tho rpix>rt was adojrte*!. 



TIIURSriAY EVENING SESSION. 



MEMOUTAL SESSION— E. S. GOFF. 

Tlev. E .T, T'lxlike; Ptof. GofF ivas a man wlin not only he- 
lieve/I in a spiritual religion, but he waa alao a man of loyalty to 
tlie things that he Ix-lieved to be right. TTiere was not money 
ononah in the wide world for which he would have exchans^l 
hia honor. He was loyal to the preat principle underneath his 
life, and it was this that eansed him everywhere to be' loved and 
reapect<yl, and he was a piiblic-spiritKl citizen. He did not lead 
a selfish life, he had interests outside. of the particular work in 
which he was enpa^d. He was devoted to his profession, but 
ho was a citizen of the slate c£ Wisconsin and the United States, 
and he was interested in public qnestions. He was profoundly 
interested in many of the great moral questions and social qujs- 
fions, and hp was not only interested in these things, but he was 
willing to give time and monev to help in carrying on these dif- 
ferent lines of work, in order that there might be success. And 
therefore I say, he wa?i an unselfish man. 

Prof. GofF was not a man who said very much, not a man of 
ostonfation, he was not heard for his much speaking. Tlie 
uiighticwt forces in the world are the quiet forces that work with- 
out noise, that work in silence, and so tliis man, simply attend- 
ing to his work as a jii-ofcssor of the TTniversity of Wiconsin, and 
a,s a citizen and as a menilier of his church — for he belonged in 
the dnirrh, the Christian church, and was always in his place, 
and bolieved that the great principles that were hack of his life 
and under it could best be cxpresse^l and that tlie public could he«t 
Ix! educated by this great instnmientality — and the faithfulness 
of the man in all these relations, in his home and in iwblic and 
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in his profession, ivliereaver he was, tlipse are th'ings that made 
him Uie man he was, and tliat^aiised him to leave siieli an. im- 
pression, npon this conununity, and the forces which he haa 
started are forocs that will Ih; i>ermanent and that will continue 
on for years to come. 

Prof. W. A, Henry: A \ar^ Ixidy of German farmers who 
arc at tiiis time pianninfi to visit Amorica for the pnrpo-e of 
stndyinfj it.s agricnltnre, in corre3]xiiiding with a German min- 
ister in Washin^on, a|«cifiod that in the arrangnment of their 
itinerary the Wisconsin Agricidtnral coHefie shonld be visited. 
Now why did tlioao men in. a far-ofPland choose the eoUetre here * 

on the liill for one of tlieir objeetive p;»ints? Tlia1 ooUejre si 
endowed with less moans and has a smaller force of worktn's than 
some other a^ciiltnral colleges in the ii'imodiate vicinity, and 
yet it is picked out. as one, jserhapa tho cnJy one,, that thoao Ger- 
man farmers will care to visit. 

If yon will go back with me and remomlmr liow our institn- 
tic-n was organized — ^we started with the chemiat,nT. Arnishv 
was onr first chemist, lir. Bahcock sncceeded him. The second 
man was Prof. King, the third was Prof. Goff, and those men, 
ivilJi one or two others, made np onr little agricnltnral faculty 
for a long time, and that group of men worlting together gave 
this agricnltnral college a direction and an impulse which pro- 
jected it into the present and more prosperous condition. The 
forces that were stored up in those men. worked themselves out 
quietly, but persistently into what we now have as the whole 
fruit, or at least the blossom, while the early work was the bud. 

In coming to ns. Prof. GofF came from tlie same station as Dr. 
Babcoek. The head of thai station was a man of strong, peculiar 
scientific attainments, and he did a great deal to help develop 
those men, and both came to us pretty well develoi)ed. I think 
if ever a body of men worked together mth absolute devotion, , 
ahvays sinking self, always having in mind the one purpose of 
pushing the college forward in the interests of Wisconsin agri- 
culture, it was that group of men. There was never any bicker- 
ing, never any quarreling, there was never any diversity of 
purpose, KV> man trie<l to laud himself, no man tried to gain 
tho advantage over his fellow in the work, and I do not think 
that the history of a single educational institution in America 
can show more of that than, could onr agricultural college, and 
practically can do it today. 
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There was a peculiarity in our work, that hoth of those strong 
men were not collee© praduates, both had atudied very ponsid- 
ablv with teachers, but Mr. King and Mr. Goff were both lar^ly 
self-made men. Mr. Goff became very considerable of a scien- 
tist through his exertions aa a student. For example, he felt 
that in order to perfect himself more in horticulture, it was 
necessary that he should read the horticnltnre written only in 
the French language, which is very voluminous and very im- 
portant, and consequently he took up the study of French and 
advanced himself until he was able to read all that he desired 
or found time for in the French. Tn botany be became a ^ood, 
systematic botanist. Only a short time before his death he went 
down to the TJniveraity of Ohicairo at his own expense and had 
special trainimr, and some of his last work as a borticiiltnrist 
we know was brought ont as a result of those studies, and he 
was still prosecuting those when bo left us. 

As a teacher! felt he was a man who never was half appreciated 
by those (hat took the work under him, because of his solidity, 
his quietness, which were naturally exceedingly effective, bnt 
not flashy. Mr. Goff was exceedingly methodical in his teacK- 
inc; he was a pedagogue, in many ways he was a systematist. 
His work ^vaa laid out with absolute system. Ton could tell 
Monday of this week what he was going to do Thursday week 
after next from his achedules. both as to what be was to teaeli 
and how ho was to teach it. He was a man who fed his stiidentf^ 
pretty steadily on pretty solid food and he aa always in dead 
earnest abont'it, but he was a reasonable man, and while there 
was nothing light or triflinjr about his work there was moderation 
in the amount of material that be put before his student=i,— 
somethinff that many professors are not wise inl regard to, He 
limited the amount of material that ho expccte-d his students 
to mentally swallowi and mentally digest. 

He loved plants, his heart was wrapped up in plants and in 
profitable, useful plants. He was more than a horticulturist, 
TTe tauffht his students in rt^ard to many plants outside of the 
direct domain of horticulture, and that teaching was not only 
personal and for the class before him-, but he had in mind all 
the time the working ont of the subject he was teaching — he 
was an evolver of the branch of horticultural pedagogics. 
When Prof. Goff began bis instruction to the little group of 
boys over there, there was hardly a school-book on horticulture. 
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He wrote out with his pencdl the scheme that they should follow ; 
he had to have that mimeographed and then had it put in print 
for private use, and it evolved after a time into that book, 
"The Princdplea of Plant Life." Hewas at work later upon 
another book which was being evolved upon a very unique sys- 
tem. He wished to work at something for the rural schools. 
He wished to write something that the ten-year old boy or girl 
in the rural school could use, and he was in, touch with a number 
of school teachers teaching that kind of pupils, and was sendinf; 
those dieeta that were run off on the mimeograph with directions 
what material they should apply, what illustrative material. 
Then these teachers would give these daily instructions and ask 
the pupils certain questions later to try if they understood the 
subject, and worked it out more fully. He was at work doing 
that at the time he passed away. 

It does seem a tremendous loss, when we think of how young 
he yet was; how much he had already accomplished as a pioneer, 
and how much he would have accomplished had his life been 
spared to a reasooable period of existence with us. 

In his personal characteristiea as an associate we always 
found him patient; he was patient wiUi others even more than 
with himself. His impatience with himself was sometimes 
rather marked. On more than one occasion he came to me and, 
drawing his hands across his head, he said, "Professor, I must 
quit, my head bothers me, I am in pain, and I am not keeping 
up to the standard here of your requirements, I want to resign, 
I want to drop out of this work," "Well," I said to him, "now 
you are feeling blue, your head is hurting you, letus not talk 
about it, let us wait, we will talk 'about this some other time." 
That thing oocurred on several occasions, and later I would 
find that he had plucked up courage again and gone forward 
with his work, and that leads me to say that he was a man that 
acoomplidied a great deal tha,t he did accomplish with considei^ 
able physical suffering. Prof. Goff suffered a great deal more, 
physically, than his pupils ever dreamed, and only those that 
were intimately acquainted with him and knew his peculiarities, 
could realize how much physical pain the man endured in carry- 
ing on his work. He was never complaining, and only at times 
of deep depression did he give way, as I have indicated, all of 
which shows you that he was human, like the rest of us. 

I always wished that his pupils could appreciate him as they 
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ought to. That is my keenest regret today. I know that his 
associates in the faculty all feel his loss. The farmer boys 
that came here, and th^re are a great many in. fnint of me, and 
that ia the reason I s[x«k a* I <lo, the farmer lx>ys that come 
hero, I have often thouglit, littJe apia-eciated tlie eliaracter of 
some i>f the men that wt^MMl l(efore theju day by <lay. A farmer 
l)oy conies here, and he Jins Iiad a (*>untry school teacher, ]>erha]» 
a goo<l teaeher, [jerhaps not. Ho haa Jicver txKn where he lias had 
a eJianw, in many cases, to size iii> men, and so some of tliese 
strong men, after all, (h> not seem to lie mucli different to him ; he 
does not discriminate; lie is careless, I think our boys are fully 
as good, and above the average in good-heartedness, but I think 
that they often fail to show to I heir teachers that appreciation 
which men of that grade really are entitled to. I wish we could 
cultivate a spirit more akin to reverence for our loachcrs, onr 
masters and our leaders ! 

Mr. Gioff, and I think T can say it as no other man can, ex- 
cepting one or two of the older associates, was a man absolutely 
witlioiit personal ambition, as the world commonly understands 
it. He was a mani that pressed hard against the collar of work, 
and was always trying to accomplish as nnich as he could along 
his ehoeon lines, abaolntely regardless of advancing his own 
name among: others, and in that he srit a splendid example, and 
this meetjng to-night is a testimonial that wonld not have come 
to him had he chosen to conduct himself differently. 

While the faculty feel the loss of the mani as no other set of 
men can^ I do helie\'e that among the young men scattered over 
tliis state, tJiat the example of that man will brighten their lives, 
an<l as they sit at home at the fireside, as they are in their fields, 
at tlieir wort, as tJiey eoine to have to do with the affairs of the 
village and tiie community, tliey will l)e led by the impress that 
his (^liaracter made npon their to l)et1er citizenship, to faithful- 
ness in their duties, and papocially to modesty and humbleness 
in all tliat they do, not. puffed up, not vain-glorions, but simply 
getting happiness out of good, hard, honest work. 
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PROFESSOR GOFF AS I KNEW HIM. 

I caruiot recall just when, or where I" firet met Prof. Goff, 
but somehow there grew up between us, tluongb the associations 
of business, temperance an<l church work, a bond of sympathy 
that strengthened with passing years, I did not know him iit 
his home, nor in his study, nor yet in his profession as a part of 
the teaehing force in the University, but I knew him outside of 
all these as a man among men, and as one whose supreme desire 
was the aeeomplisliment of good. 

HJe was one who felt that he was not to live in vain. He had 
a work to do and he would try to do it well ; a niche to fill, and 
he would endeavor to so fill it that there should be no lack. 

Prof. Goff was a man of his word. If he made an appoint- 
ment he kept it with scnipulous punctuality ; and his aid, both 
by eoimsel and by financial contribution, could be counted upon 
in every cause which, in his judgment, had for its legitimate 
result the bringing nea.rer the day of better things in civil, 
political and religious life. 

He was a man with a kind hearts I never saw liim ruffled 
in temper in the least ; yet he always impressed me as one who 
had a mind and judgment of his own and was in full conscious- 
ness of their possession. His quiet nature never j,>ermitted him 
to intrude his opinions where the only result would be to pro- 
voke heated and unprofitable discussions. When he spoke there 
was an earnestness abmit the word that seemed bom of coiLvic- 
tion, and the hearer was impressed witii the thought that he 
was not listening exactly to theory upon the subject in hand, 
but to words of practical import emanating from one who was 
ready both to bear his part in action to further the interests he 
was repreaeating, or contribute financially to their support 

Prof. Goff was not a recluse, yet he loved his work in the 
University, and devoted extraordinary energy to meet tlie de- 
mands it made upon him. One of his physicians said of him 
that he exhausted all the forces of his nature daily in his work, 
and had none left with which to combat disease. In spite of 
the time and effort spent in connection with his work at the 
University he found time for effort in many directions looking 
toward the betterment of the conditions surrounding others ie-is 
favored thani himself. 
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He was on opponent of the aaloon, and wished to see it re- 
inoved ,from. the vicinity of the University, and then from the 
city, the state and the nation. He was not immoderate in his 
views; with him the naoral sentiment of the people must be 
brought up to the proper standard, and he was in favor of a con- 
tinuous agitation of the subject for a period of years until the 
voter should say at the ballot box, "no saloons," His anti- 
saloon sentiments found voice in the meetings of the Madison 
Temperance Board, a body of which he was a member for several 
years before his death. He was ever an earnest, faithful and 
persistent worker in the cause, fertile of resources, efficient 
in counsel. Wlien for any reason he was unable to be present 
at the meetings of the executive committee it was felt by those 
in attemdance that an element of strength was lacking. But it 
is not by one's attitude and achievements in professional and 
philanthropic work only that we obtain insight into the character 
of others and learn to know them as friends and eo-laborers in 
the prosecution of the various enterprises ever ready for those 
who are willing to work. We look to the businesss side of the 
individual to give us glimpses of the real man that can not be 
seen frcrni any other point of vision. Prof. Goff had a well 
developed business side to his character. Like most other men 
he appreciated fully the material things of this life. With 
judgment guided often by the experiences of others he bought 
and sold, buying where the prospects of gain seemed certain, 
and selling whenever those gains coidd be realized, but always 
in the strict channel of legitimate transactions with the whole 
over-shadowed by the golden rule. 

In his accounts he was methodical, painstaking and careful. 
He paid his debts to the last penny, on time, too, and exacted 
a receipt tlierefor to be filed away as evidence to posterity of a ■ 
closed transaction. 

As administrator of his estate I have been compelled to do 
business -with those with whom he did business, to investigate 
closely his methods of transaction, and trace the history of his 
dealings with men under circumstances where the inner nature 
comes to the surface and they are seen as they are. I wish 
here and now to record testimony to tho eifect that in the ac- 
cumulation of a reasonably large estate no evidence is found 
any where that casts a shadow upon the honor, int^^ity or pur- 
ity of manhood of him whose life is passing in review before us. 
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The life was brief: yet it was longer, accomplished more for 
humanity, and shed a brighter light upon the pathway of others 
than the life of many another one who has been permitted to ex- 
tend the period of earthly existence c .■;;n to a point beyond the 
allotted three score yeajs and ten. 

He lived not in vain. He did his work and has passetl from 
our sight, leaving to posterity the results of his efforts as 
teacher, investigator and autlior, and to those who knew him in 
his daily walk an enduring example of the purest of Christian 
niajihood, the contemplation of which does iis good, and inspires 
lis to an endeavor to adorn our own lives with virtues such as 
his that make the Avorld better. 

C. F. Oronk. 



Mr. A. J. Philips: My first acquaintance with Prof, GofF 
was at an institute at Brodhead, — I think it was the first insti- 
tute at which he had evor talkoti in Wisconsin after ho came 
here. He brought a chart there, showing a vegetable garden, 
something he had taken great pains to prepare, and a man 
there said to me, "There is a yoimg man I never have seen be- 
fore, but he is going to make his mark." There was something 
in the man that impressed you with his sincerity, and tha.fc he 
l»elieved what he was talking aboiit. 

Now I will tell you what I said to my two boys whom I pent 
here to Miadison. I told them on leaving home, "As soon as 
you get tj> Madison, find Prof. Goff, get acquainted with him." 
I knew there were plaeoa here in Madison where they might be 
led astray, but I felt that any advice or any directions that they 
received from Prof. Goff would be all right. 

T have been intimatoly in Prof. Goff's company alone for 
about two weeks, while we were out to locate a trial orchard, 
and there was never anything said or done by Prof. Goff while 
\ve were out t<^ther to indicate that anything that he was doing 
was of a selfish nature. It has been truthfully said here thst 
his work was along the line of helping others, I want to say to 
you, young men and old men, professors and preachers, that it 
will be a long time before you will haVe a man here iji any posi- 
tion in Madison connected with the university Or capitol or any- 
thing else, that will spend tlio time that Prof. Goff did, that he 
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did dot need to spemd at all, his salary did not eovflr it, but that 
lie simply did out of Christian, kindness. Yoti would find him 
here on Snnday morning, when young men began to cWne to 
to\VTi to attend tlie winter school, and he would go to the dif- 
ferent lK>t*ls; I have seen him there a score of times, looking 
for lurtv-coniers, looking for yoiuig men that vrere coming here 
aft strangers, that might fall in with bad influences; leaving his 
home and his family, wlien lie would better have been resting 
at homo, if he had consulted his pJiysical condition, but he did 
not do tJiat. His Christian, kindness took liim here to the 
hotels to find young men that had come here that needed to be 
started off right, putting printed matter in their hands, telling 
them where there were going to be Cliristian sen'ioes that day 
and that e^'ening, and where tliere were Sunday schools that 
tJiey could attend if they wished to, and where there were Yonng 
Men's Oiristian Associations, and I n>ight multiply those in- 
stances, 

I wish to say to the young men, you who have been in Prof. 
Goflf's classes, you study and find out what kind of a man Prof. 
Goflf was — it is easy enough to do that, talking with his associ- 
ates liere, and listening to what has been said about him, and 
you will make no mistake in laying out your plans for your 
future life and for your future Imbita if you will try to imitate 
the example that has been, laid down for you here in Madison 
by Prof. Goflf. 

Now wo have lost a verj- old horticultnrist, and I was going 
to s(ieak of Mr, Dart. iCr, Dart was a resident of this state; 
he o(?mmcneed his horticultural wv>rk in this state in 1856; he 
waa a life member of our society, and after he removed* to Min- 
nesota to take charge cf their exixrimental orchard he used to 
come over and attend our meetings, and he always had an anxiety 
and a desire for the success of this Society, Wisconsin really 
was his horticultural birthplace, and we had made him a life 
member. 

I went last June and stayed a couple of days with him; he 
was quite feeble then ; he could drive tlien to the orchard and 
would hold the boi-sos while I looked around. He was not able 
to go to tlie ilinncsota meeting, so when I went there I stayed 
a day and a night witli him in December, His daughter was 
there when I went in ; he «>iild not speak my name, but he 
talked a little, and he asked aliout tlie meeting there and said 
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he wished he fiould go, but he asked his daughter to get his old 
diary for me to read, and said I would get more oomfort out of 
that than if he could talk to me, and I read the diary all fore- 
noon. Mr. Dart, all through his life was opposed to the salosn, 
as was Prof. Goff also, but Prr^f. Goff was diiferent from Mr. 
Dart. Jlr. Dart ha<l this bold, jjushintf way, he wanted to gpt 
the saJoon out where he could stamp on it and pit it out of 
oxis'.ence in a minute, and with that dia|x>sition he made qiiito 
a few enemies around tlie town where ho lived, but he had some 
exfiellent traits, and tlie state of Minnesota will miss him, and 
I presume there will lis a memorial service next winter for Mr. 
Dart. 



By Prof. Oranefield. 

My Dear Friends and Fellow Horticulturists: 

We are asaembled here tonight as is our custom to pny tribute 
to those who have ceased to be with us and have moved onward 
into the great unknown. 

Our friend and associate Prof. E. S. Goff died June 6th, last ; 
died as I think he wished to die, in the midst of work. From 
his earliest manbcod days until the end he had worked to the 
full limit of his strength, worked unceasingly and to have been 
compelled to drop the burden and sit inactive, waiting, perhaps 
hoping for death would have been, I am sure, a grie^-ous burden 
to this active mind. 'l"he close review of the profe^ional work 
accomplished by Prcf. Goff that T present here may be wearying 
but it has seemed to me fitting that a record of the achievements 
of (his untiring worker in the field of horticulture should he 
handed down to future ^nerations. 

Emmet StuU Goff was bom at Elmira, New York, on Sept. 
3d, 1853. His boyhood days were spent on a farm and in at- 
tending the public scliool. In 1809 he was graduated from the 
Elmira Free Academy. During these j^eriods and for a short 
time following he was associated with his father and brothers 
in fruit growing, tobacco growing and other fann work. In the 
winter of 1880 ho aeeepte<l tlie position of associate editor of a 
then well known agritniltural paper but finding this work un- 
suited to his tastes he rcturne<l to the fann. In 1882 be ac- 
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cepted a position at the New York Eixperiment Station but then 
recently establiehed. 

Tlie Science of Agriculture was then in its infancy. Espe- 
cially was this true of horticultural work. The first work takea 
up bj Prof. Goff was Uie much needed classification of garden 
vegetables. Vilmorin in France after years of patient effort had 
succeeded in classifying the multitude of forms of v^etablea and 
eliminated synonymous names. A similar classification was 
needed in America and it was this task that occupied Prof. 
Guff's attention for nearly four years. A momentaiy glance at the 
recorded work leaves one amazed. Not hundreds but thousands 
of varietes of v^etables were grown, described in minute detail 
and a scheme of classification arranged for each species. In one 
year we find described 56 varieties of onion, 65 of tomato and 
86 of peas. 

In connection with this we find records of extensive investi- 
gation of the root system of plants, the first recorded work of 
this kind. Experiments were begun at this time in plant-breed- 
ing, one of which was continued for fourteen years. At this time, 
1885, the science of spraying was wholly undeveloped. Lode- 
man says: "Little was known in this country regarding the 
treatment of fungous diseases of plants by liquid applications 
previous to 1885. Saunders and Goff were the pitmeers in this 
work. It is also a matter of record that the first regular Experi- 
ment Station to publish results of the use of Paris green for 
controlling the Codlin moth was the New York Station, the first ■ 
systematic trial of this valuable remedy was made by Prof. GofF. 
Tlie records of experimental work in spraying in the sixteen years 
following shows Prof. Goff as associated with every important 
advance in the use of insecticides, fungicides and spraying ap- 
])aratu9. Two of the most valuable devices for the control of 
insects known are the kerosene attachment for spray pumps and 
tlio cabbage plant protector. Of the former Lodeman says, "A 
device for mixing kerosene and water has been invented by 
IVif. Goff and during 18S>4 the Nixon Nozzle and Machine Co, 
offered it for sale in connection with the Climax pump, and 
other firms attached it in a modified form to knapsack sprayers." 
Tho device for protecting cabbage plants from attacks of the 
cabbage root maggot is used by market gardeners In all parts of 
the United States and is ivcognized as the most effectual means 
of combating this insect. 
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The first systematic experiments for tlie control of the apple 
soab were conducted by PVof. Goff, using hyposulphite of soda 
and sulfide of lime. A very large number of other experimenta 
are recorded. The reports of the work done at Geneva by Prof. 
Goff has been compiled in one volume of 794 pages. 

In 1889 he came to Wisconsin to take up the work under new 
conditions and it is at this point that my record might well end, 
for his patient, untiring labors here in the interests of horti- 
culture are well known, to all of ua ; yet that others may read in 
our records when we, too, have ceased our labors, I beg permis- 
sion to recite a part of his scientific work while horticulturist 
at the Wisconsin Station. 

From 1889 to 1900 the following subjects wore reported by 
him in bulletin form : 

No. 20, N'oxious weeds of Wisconsin. 

No. 22, Eeport on potatoes. 

No. 23, Prevention of apple scab. 

No. 34, Prevention of apple scab, Downy mildoH', brown rot 
of the grape, potato blight and the smut of wheat and oats. 

No. 35, Insects and diseases injurious to cranberries. 

No. 37, The Russiaji thistle. 

No. 39, Noxious weeds. 

No. 43, The horticultural features of a portion of Wisamsin. 

No. 45, Apple culture. 

M>. 50, The hot water treatment for the prevention of smut 
on oats, wheat and barley. 

No. 63. The oiilture of native plums in the northwest. 

No. 72, Small fruits in Wisconsin. 

No. 76, N'oxious weeds of Wisconsin. 

'No. 77, Some results of the February freeze, 1899. 

No. 87, Native plums. 

In the annual reports for these years appear nuuierous sub- 
jects, many highly important. 

In reviewing his work here the following subjects appear : 

The study of various fungous diseases, particularly the apple 
scab. 

The improvement of spraying apparatus. 

Extensive work in plant breeding with special reference to the 
influence of immature seed on growth and fruit production. 

Variety tests and breeding experiments with the strawberry 
extending over seven years. 
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An exhaustive studv of the tle\'eIo[nneiiti of plants. 

Pixpcrimcnts in pinoliing tlie {n'ovvinji shoots of tlip rasi>ljerrv. 

Ill 1808, after several months of preparation Professor Golf 
Ix^an what he esteemed the most ini]K>rtant wrrk of his life, an 
investipition of the earlv ilrveloj-ment of flie flower hiuls of cer- 
tain ]»]anfc«. Tlie orehard fruits were mainly considered in tliis 
work. This task remains unfinished. The very last work done 
by Professor GofF was the preparation of materia! for examina- 
tion in tracing the develo|5ment cf plnni bnds. 

Although but fairly begun this work had attracted the atten- 
tion of scientists in every country. 

In addition to all of tliese experiments, the routine cf tttk-e 
work and as much of teaching work a.i is done l>y the average 
university professor lip yet found time to write the three \'ahiablo 
text books that rank with the l>est that have ever a]?pcared. 

The Principles of Plant Culture has been ado-]>tcd as a text 
ill several agrionltnral colleges, while Lessons in Fniit (l-row- 
ing, a later volume, is steadily gaining gronnd in the aaine 
direction. 

His unfinished work "First Lessons in Agricnltnre," will, 
when completed, nndoubtetlly l»e generally accepted as tlie atand- 
art text in elementary schools, 

Kor is this all of the literary work to bo recorded, for during 
all th^e years scarcely a week passed without a ecntribiition to 
some horticultural publication. 

These writings if collected would fill a large volume, and all 
are valuable for Professor Goff was never a. "space M-riter." 

Tlie record would still be incomplete without mention of his 
unpublished works. These include an extensive bulletin on the 
potato which w^as intended to cover the whole field of culture as 
well as a critical study of the plant from the standpoint of the 
botanist and plant-breeder. 

Among my moat highly valued treasure* is a collection of un- 
published papers by Professor Goff covering a wide field of in- 
vestigation. 

Of his work in this Society others are more competent to 
sjwak. That it was characterized by the same eam^tne's and 
unselfishness that he displayed in his professional work all of 
you know. 

I have thus far spoken only of Goff the scientist, have outlined 
crudely hia life's labors with much left unsaid. Of Goff the 
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man, Ihe associate, the friend, I have said no word and I feci that 
here I should ocaso, for tliere arc othprs here who will from the 
fnllneas of tlieir hearts, as the recollections of their assrciation 
with this kindly man flood their memories tonijrht, tell yon how 
he lived and how the example of this inire and jrentle life has 
so widely influenced theirs and of all whoso great pleasure it was 
to know him. 

The hi|ch esteem in wliieli lie was held l>y iii» fellow townamen 
was well expressed bv Doctor Wilder of the State .Tonrnal as 
follows : 

"He was a pure minded man — tho wholesome elements of his 
fniits and flowers seemed to enter into him. Eetirin{>; in his 
spirit, his indeix-ndenee of view was yet hy no means qualified ; 
and in the championship of all things that were fjood, this deli- 
oate, modest man had the bravery that the unthinking associate 
solely with the battlefiehl. Professor Goff wanted always to lie 
i-oimtcd where there was a p'od war ^ing (n. He eontrilmted 
<lisproporticnately to the feeble causes that dragged l>ecause the 
crowd do not heed them ; and whenever the standard of temper- 
ance or of other reform, however lowly its an3i)ices, was set np 
the scientist-citizen took his stand and to it bronght the weiglit 
of his influence. 

"It was good to have known him. His life and thought were 
of the things that concern men, but they were wrought out in a 
Bonl singularly serene, unselfish and lofty." 

There is again a reason why T should not enter here for when 
my thoughts go back to the time of my first meetin? with him 
yonder on the University Farm, and travel over all the years 
to now, when I aim to reeoiint how much of good there was and 
how little of evil in this life my words seem but weak and 
- halting. Yet, I would not wholly refrain for while there are 
many here who knew him longer none could know him better. 
For nine and a half years I lived in daily couipanicnship with 
Professor GofF, but such was the reserve, the stem ai!]ii]i<'atinn to 
the duties of the hour that many of these years jmssed licfore I 
learned really to know any other than the dignified, conseieutifms, 
yet kind, snjJerior who would tolerate no lap.ic of duty or Ik' 
satisfied with le^s than an honest performance of the task al- 
lotted. 

But as Uie years passed and tlie daily gi-ind of laljor was often 
closed by the exchange of thoughts ia other fields than hpcti- , 
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culture, by the informal chats of home and the boyhood Uvea of 
each we drew ^adually closer t<^ther and I learned to know 
this kindly, modest, gentle nature as but few of yoii may have 
known it. For years ae I saw him struggling under a heavy 
load and silently fighting that terrible foe to success, to pleasure, 
ill health, I knew what an unconquerable spirit was his; when 
he suffered the blow that deprived him of his companion and 
helpmeet and left to him a motherless boy I knew, although the 
many who met him were not permitted to know it, what deep 
suflFering was his; when he died and not till then did I know 
that I had lost a true friend. 

Mr. Gibbs: I would like to speak of the services rendered 
by Prof. Golf to the people west of the Mississippi river. When 
Prof. Goff undertook the investigations, the improvement, the 
dissemination and the announcement to the people of the value 
of the natural resources they had in the northwest country, in 
the native plum, he immediately attracted the attention of the 
constituency extending from the Mississippi river to the foot- 
hills of the Rooky mountains, and the farther west the knowledge 
of his work extended, the more important it became. Twice 
within the last five years he has been invited to come to the 
state of Minnesota and communicate to the people there bis 
knowledge of the value of the native plums. Ho immediately 
placed himself in touch with that large constituency ; they never 
knew much of his personality, Ixicauae he was not a man often 
seen abroad, but they did realize tho value of his work and of 
his services to them, and T should not have felt satisfied with 
myself, having lived a longer time in. Minnesota than in Wis- 
consin, and having lived twelve years in South Dakota, should T 
not have asked the privilege to lay this additional wreath of 
honor, gratitude and appreciation upon his grave. 
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TRANSACTIONS 



Wisconsin State Horticultural Society 



SUMMER MEETING. 



OMHO, THURSDAY A. M., AUGUST 21, 1903. 

The meeting was called to order by President Loope, after 
which Mr. Irving 0. Smith pronounced the invocation. 



ADDRESS OF WELCOMR 

Mr. G-. W, Rhodes (president of village of Oinro) : In be- 
half of the public officdals of the Village of Omro, I give you 
welcome to our midst today. We feci honored to have the State 
Horticultural Society meet with us. Of course the weather is 
bad outside, but it is nice and comfortable within, and it seemed 
to me as I sat there, that it would pay almost any one to face . 
the storm and inconvenience to get here, just to see the beautiful 
fruit that you have on this side and the flowers on the other 
side. I did not suppose there was as much fruit to be gotten 
tc^ther as you have here. 

When, the prt^ram was first given to me, the question arose 
in my mind why the State Horticultural Society cornea to this 
town. I knew it was not because we Ihad the best hotels, the 
greateet railroad facilities or the finest public buildings, but it 
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rfsolves itself in my mind into this: It is because we had a 
horticultural aocietv in Oinro that is alive, awake to their own 
interests and the interests of Omro, and I think honor is dne 
the Oinro society, members and officers, for having you here 
today. 

The program says that those speaking are requested to be 
brief and to the point, and as I am to he followed by Dr. Loope, 
and ho is quite a talker, I will close by offering you the best there 
is in Omro. 

The President: In replj' to the address of welcome I bad 
not in mind any fine phrase?, I have not even formed a particu- 
lar line of thouffht He said we can have everything good there 
is in Omro and we are perfectly willing to take it, and I think 
that would be characteristic of all horticulturists, they are will- 
ing to get all the good they can and if it is offered, they are 
willing to receive it frrin other people, but they sometimes have 
to get it for themselves. That is what a great many of us are 
tr^'ing to do. 

There are a great many things before the State Society at the 
present time that are somewhat different than they have been 
heretofore. We have coming in another year the fair at St, 
Louis, which this Society has prepare-d for -and for which we 
are allowed $5,000 by the state board of managers of the Louisi- 
ana Pturehaso Exposition. 

We have also a further and wider field of action, somewhat, 
than we have been used to having, for the reason that the statehas 
been quite liberal and has given na an additional anmial appro- 
priation. I think that the state of Wisconsin and all lovers of 
fmit and flowers should feel very gratefid to the l^slatiire for 
their kindness in giving us this additional appTO'priation, because 
wo intend to use tlial> for the good of the whole state ; we want to 
make the best possible use of it. We may be mistaken in some 
directions, but we aim to do the l)fwt and to do it at the least 
possible cost. We have already extended our trial orchard pro- 
gram by arranging for another trial orchard about twenty miles 
this side of Superior, at a place called Poplar, in Douglas comi- 
ty, and we also have in thought the idea of extending the trial 
orehard experiment into the extreme northwestern part of the 
state, to places yet unknown ; wo want to extend our field of 
usefulness over the whole state. Until very recent years yon 
are well aware that the northern part of the state was not sup- 
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posed to grow fniit beyond what grew wild, except in certain 
favored localities like GPeai Bay and Stoi^;eoii Bay and the 
lake shore, but we aro trying to disprove that, if possible. We 
may fail. If we have failed, then we have* given a lesson whieh 
is as essential as though we had sutrcppded, because we can sliow 
people what flicy can do and what is not possible. 

For the meeting here, — we always have a good time In Omro, 
tlie Omro people generally take hold. As the speaker said before 
me, the reason we came here was because liiey have got a live 
society here, whidi is a fact, and we always know that Omro is 
ready to do something. Time is pressing, and while I have a 
great many things to say, T will stop^ 

Tlie presidnt then appointed the following committees : 

Flowers, Jonathan Periam. 

Fruit, Jj. (jr. Kellogg. 



USE OF HOT-BEDS FOR GROWING PLANTS. 
Irving O. Smith. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

For hot-beds select a location that has the full sunlight nil 
day and is protected from the severe winds, either by buildings 
and trees or a tight board fence six to eight feet high, built for 
the purpose. 

To build the frame, dig a trench east and west, or ds nearly 
so as possible, abmit one foot deep by seven feet wide and of 
length to suit your needs or si>ace. For the back, set cedar posts 
on the north side about 3I/3 to 4 feet apart accoj^ling to the 
length of lumber, and 21/; to 3 feet deep so as not to heave or 
sag ivitli frosts and outside pressure. Be careful to set posts 
true to line and perfectly plumb, as it is important that the back 
be straight. Board with common or matched lumber from the 
top down, the top board 40 inches from bottom and on a level 
line. Then nail a six inch strip over the boards four inches 
down from top to carry the 2x4 cross bars. 

The front side should be 14 inches lower than the back, that 
is 26 inches high, with the strip to carry cross bars two incheg 
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below the top; or if yoii use surfaced 2x4 for bars, a little less 
apace is ro<iiiircd, so the top of l>ar will !« flush with the top 
of front board. Tliis {rives a slope of one foot to {flass. Tlie 
width of bed from inside of Iwck to ontside of front should be 
71 'Xi inches measured on the incline, to suit a six foot sash. 
This allows half an inch projection to lift sash, which is quite 
necessary in cold weather as they are often frozen down solid 
on the front side and mnst be loosened with ^ib-hoe or chisel 
when necessary to move them. The end boarding should be 
even with the back and two inches above the front to make it 
even with the upper surface of sash. Fill in the outside to 
level of ground with sawdust or some coarse material, if at hand, 
if not, use earth. All this work must, of course, be done before 
winter. . 

After over twenty-five years of experience the writer prefers 
aash six feet long over all, with three rows of nine or ten inch 
glass. Have two inch rims all around ; not the wide six inch 
piece at the botton, as no plants will grow under it. This gives 
you sash 32 to 36 inches wide which may be handled by one man, 
but can not be so handled if they are much lai^r. 

By using the 2x4 scantling for cross bars to carry the sash, 
you not only close up the cracks between the sash, but have bars 
of sufficient strength to walk on in caring for bed. Cut the 
bars at a proper bevel on both ends and of even length (70^/^ 
inches) so they will fit, either end at top, at any place in bed. 
A common carpenter's miter box of large size is most convenient 
for cutting bars. 

Having gotten the frame ready In the fall, as mid-winter 
comes you must prepare to plant. Get fresh horse manure with 
a moderate amount of bedding in it, either straw or strawdust, 
both preferred, and pile it up to heat A small amoirat of cow 
manure mixed in is not objectionable. In two to six days it 
will be quite warm, then it is time to put in the bed. If you 
can get manure from a pile that is heating you can save the 
extra handling. The more or less common idea that manure 
mnst be allowed to heat for a number of days and be handled 
over two or three times to get the greatest heat past'before it is 
fit to use in a hotbed, is no more necessary than it is to open 
the doors and windows of yonr house in winter to let your ooal 
stove or furnace cool off some before the heat is fit to warm your 
hous^. Both are wasteful and not good business policy. 
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Board up the outside of bed and fill space with some dry 
material, or, it may be filled with manure as bed is made. 
Clean the empty bed of aiow and ice and fill with about 16 
inches of the warm manure, being careful to shake it up well so 
as not to have it lumpy. Tread it in evenly, not too hard or 
it will not heat properly, and not too loose or it will settle un- 
evenly. Go over it several times as it is being put in, so as to 
leave it in a springy condition, neither solid nor loose. If the 
bed is more than a few yards long, do not fill the full length at 
onoe ; but work gradually from one end keeping bank of manure 
sloping so as not to have it settle in sections. 

Next comes the soil, which should be about five inches deep. 
The soil dug out in making the frame should be saved for use 
here, if of desirable quality. But if not some other very rich 
soil should have been provided. The pile is frozen solid and 
must be loosened with pick or mattock. Just imagine you are 
^i^i"g g'>l'3 in theKlondike region and it worits all right. Throw 
the frozen ground in the bed in chunks of whatever size is con- 
venient, put on tlie glass and cover with quilts made as follows : 
Get the heaviest grade of common unbleached white muslin and 
cut it fourteen feet long. Sew three breadths together for one 
quilt, fold in the middle and you have, when made, a 7x9 quilt. 
Use about seven pounds weight of medium grade cotton bate 
for one quilt and tie about sis inches apart with best grade of 
grocer's wrapping twine, same as common bedding. In sewing 
goods together make lap seams with double stiehing using coarse 
cotton thread. This seam will not rot out nearly as quickly as 
the common seam used in bedding. In tieing be sure to leave 
the ties quite slack so you can easily run your finger under the 
string. This will lengthen the life of the tie several years. 

I'o keep the wind from blowing the covers off the bed, use 
common 4 foot slabs from the saw mill, or pieces of board, laid 
on lengthwise the bed, three pieces at each lap of quilts. The 
life of the quilts described, if used all winter and with reasonable 
are, is ten to fifteen years. You should have a pole set up on 
posts, instead of a line to hang the quilts on. Use 2x4 with one 
edge rounded a little or saplings from^ the woods for this pur- 
pose. The objection to a line is the wear on the quilts and the 
sag which makes it difficult to use them when frozen, while on 
the pole they freeze flat and will open like a hinge. 

If you have prepared your bed properly it will be ready for 
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seed JE three to five days when it will be steaming freely. Take 
quilts off and remove only a few sash at a time, to avoid loss of 
heat. With a six-tined fork shake up the ground thoroughly and 
it should be a loose mellow bed in jiist the right oondition of seeds 
to start quickly and grow rapidly. Rake finely and evenly. A 
marker similar to a wooden hay rake, only instead of teeth pait 
little boat shaped nmners four inches apart is convenient to make 
rows evenly and half an inch deep. Sow the seed, smooth over 
the rows to eoi'er, press a little with a bandied board one by two 
feet ; or sow seed broadca-st without rows, rake lightly and press, 
cover with sash and quilts and seed is ready to grow. It is 
unnecessary to give light before plants appear. In three to five 
days plants' will begin to break ground. Extreme care must he 
taken at this time and on, or you may lose all 3'our work in a 
few hours time. Tlie plants should have all the light passible, 
so the quilts must I« taken off in- the morning as soon as the 
sun gets on the lieds if not very cold, but if down to zero or 
below it may lie necessary to wait until nine to ten o'clock before 
uncovering. If sun is liriglit the glass will gather sufficient 
heat to be safe even at 20 to 30 degree* below zero. Often frost 
will begin fonning on the under side of glass almost immediately 
after it is exposed, but tliis is not necessarily dangerous as it 
will soon disappear when the sun is warm. 

The temperature at the middle of the bed, with the thermom- 
eter bulb jnst off the ground and facing the sim may range from 
70 to 90 in the day time, with a morning temjwratiire down to 
40 to 50. Sliould it nin down to very nearly the frost line it 
would to no harm fo most plants. Xeither will it do harm 
should ill nm up to 100 to 110 for a short time, after the plants 
have made the third leaf; provided the bed is not dry and the 
sun is hot Sucli heat from below would destroy the plants. 
Both of these extremes are on the danger line and should be 
avoidofl. To hold an even heat, it is necessary to ventilate some 
even in cold winter weather. Draw sash down a little from the 
*op hut allow no cold draft to come in at tlie bottom side. As 
the season advances and tlie air gets warm tilt the sash and allow 
a free circulation. In regidating temperature one must not be 
entirely dependent on the thermometer, but must be able to 
tell what is needed l>y simply raising a sash and putting a hand 
imder tJie glass. In cold bright weather it is often necessary to 
change the ventilation a little from three to six times diunng thai 
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day. That is, from 9 a, m. to 3 p. m. it is necessary to look over 
the beds about once every hour during the first few weeks of 
plant growth. 

Water may be given whenever plants need it. In cold' 
weather it can be given only in the brightest part of day, by 
removing one saali at a time and then quickly water the' space' 
with a fine sprinkler. Water should be at aboiut 100' degrees:- 

Damping off occurs when beds are too warm or closely cov^ 
ered, never in a cool light bed. 

lose no opportunity to give plants sunlight On stormy- 
days or after a heavy snow it may be noon before covers can be 
gotten ofF, but it is very important that they be taken off every 
day, if possible. Covers should be put on about the lime frost 
forms on the under side of the glass, which indicates the fact that 
the beds are cooling. This we want to prevent to carry over the 
cold nights. Beds handled in this way ■will go safely over 40 
d^rees below zero nights. 

The cultivation of hot-beds can be openly done in winter only 
on very warm days and consists in weeding and stirring the soil 
between the rows. 

Should frost enter your beds on some cold night, keep the bed 
very close for several hours until temperature rises and plants 
show whether they are alive or dead. &>me of the more hardy 
plants will recover without serious injury if only the leaves are 
frozen. Tomato, pepper, and very small cabbage and cauli- 
flower will probably be destroyed. 

The time required to grow fine large plants for field setting 
varies from one to three months according to the variety. Com- 
mon vegetable plants require about four to six weeks. 

For successful hot-bed work an ample supply of water is an 
absolute necessity. 

Time will not permit the mention of the various kinds of 
plants and the treatment each requires, or many other important 
points, but from what has been said it is clear that eternal vigi- 
lance must be exercised in scientific hot^lxnl work. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Periam : How many sasli do you have ? 

Mr. Smith: Oh, I giiesa al)Oiit two liiindrcd, or a little 
more. I do not know exactly. 

Mr. M. B. Sperback: I woulil like to aak the gentleman to 
what depth he puts in his manure in starting his hot l}e<ls later in 
the aeason, or do you vary it ? 

Mr. Smith: Yea, we varj- it. If you put a 16-inch bed of 
manure in the bottom the first of April, you will probably 
destroy all your plants. I am speaking of the winter growth, to 
carry through the coldest winter weather. 

Mr. Sperback : What depth would you use at starting your 
'beds the first of April ? 

Mr, Smith: Oh, about ten ineliee. That depends a little on 
the season ; if it is pretty l>ackward, pretty cold, I might possibly 
put in 12. 

Mr. S[>erback : What time do yon water your plants ? 

Mr. Smith: Any time they ask for it and the weather will 
permit 

Mr. Sjierback — What time of day, or does it make a differ- 
ence? ' ' '. ! 1 *! ' 

Mr. Smith] Well, we have never discovered any ; we usually 
do it in the winter time during the bright part of the day. 

Mr. S'perback: I understand you use water that has been 
warmed somewhat ? 

Mr, Smith: About 100 degrees. 

Mr, Sperback: Some claim that it is as well to take water 
right from the well. 

Mr. Smith : Well, you go out and lie down on the ice and 
drink out of the hole that you chop in the ice, and it will rather 
make a cold streak run down tlie front of your vest, yoii would 
rather have it a little warmer. It will not kill the plants, but I 
am speaking of proper and scientific work. If you continue 
drinking ice water in the middle of winter and eat cold meals, 
yon will probably have stomach trouble, and! I think the planti 
would too. 

The President: Tlie temperature you would have ivould be 
about 100 degrees ? 

Mr, Smith : Yes, in the winter time. 
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Iflr, Utter: Don't you vary the temperature according to tha 
beds.? If the water is the same temperature as the beda later in 
the season, the temperature would not be as much, you would use 
colder water. 

Mr. Smith: In the spring when the weather gets mild, we 
take water from the city water mains, which runs 50 to 55, jjer- 
hap.^ 60, it varies a little perhaps in the spring wlien the plants 
are larger, more hardy, they bt^n to harden a little, but if you 
put that water at that temperature on a bed of tender plants in 
mid-winter, you will kill them, or, while it may not kill them, it 
is not the proper thing to do, any more than it is to take a baby 
and put it into a cold bath. As the nurse said, it does not need a 
thermometer, if the water is too cold he turns blue, if it is too 
hot, he turns red. The plants- will turn bine if your water is 
too cold. 



USE AND ABUSE OF FLOWER GARDENS. 
Edwin B. Skewes. 

For purposes of this discussion, tiie tenn flower garden shall 
he defined as "any space on private or public grounds used for 
the growing of flowers except the flower areas of the professional 
florist where flowers are grown for seed or sale." 

The greater part of our flowers are of course grown on her- 
baceous plants, but no fast Hue can be drawn limiting us to this 
kind of plant; vines, shrubs and even trees must sometimes I-* 
included in the garden. 

There are two distinct ends sought in growing flowers. One is 
to give touches of bright color to the nature-pictures that we en- 
deavor to work out on our lawns and public grounds. Tlnia 
used flowers may be said to be enjoyed at long range. The otlier 
end sought is the possession of flowers — that we may have them 
to admire as we wateh them grow and blossom and pick for house 
and individual use^-in short that we may enjoy them at close 
range. It is very evident that when flowers are grown for this 
second reason, that it, for the sake of the flowers themselves, the 
determining.f actors in the choice of varieties will be the likes and 
dislikes of the grower, or perhaps his curiosity to see a particular . ^ 
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kind grow and bloom. But when flowers are grown to form a 
part of a nature picture, their adaptability to. decorative iiaea 
and their fitness for the particular spot must be first considered 
in the choice of varieties. In the one ease individual preference 
may run riot. In the other it is largely eliminated and tJie 
grower ia bound by rules of landscape art, 

FLOWER GKOWISG FOR LANDSCAPE EFFBCT. 

When growing flowers for landscape effect, tlie same rules will ' 
apply whether the plan of our natnre picture be more or less pre- 
tentious. A full discussion of this phase of flower growing be- 
longs to the domain of landscape art. Only a few hints and ad- 
moniti<His can be given in this paper, and those because they 
relate to the abuse of the flower garden. 

To make a flower garden on a lawn or In a park and plant 
therein our favorite flowers, and even to make the garden a thing 
of beauty in itself but withont regard to the landscape require- 
ments of the place, would be a gross abuse of the flower garden. 
And it scarcely needs to Lo said, that very many of the gardens 
seen on lawns and in our parks are entirely out of place, and not 
a few of them are unfit for any landscape use whatever. 

It is an abuse of a flower garden to attempt to make it serve 
both landscape and cut-flower use. A properly planted land- 
scape garden can furnish but relatively few cut flowers either in 
quantity or variety, and flowers desired for cutting are not al- 
ways suitable on the lawn. Therefore flowers for cutting should 
be grown elsewhere than on the lawn. 

Pattern-beds are almost always out of place in landscape use, 
and otlier formal beds and gay specimen plants must he used 
vith cauiian.. They are too stiff and too conspicuous by sharp 
contrast to be readily harmonized with surroimdings. 

Flower endgings along walks, shrubby and herbaceons borders 
on the side and back bonndariea and as screens to shut off unde- 
sirable views, vine draperies over porches and to accentuate pro- 
jecting anglra of the house, and flower banks on the terrace are 
usually aiTpropriate elements of the lawn landscape. To de- 
velop these elements safely, however, will require a good degree 
of skill and taste in landscape art, for sky-line and contour, lights 
and shadows, harmony of colors, succession of bloom and 
many other tilings should be considered. S^ixh flou-er areas must 
not he treated as inde.pcndenf gnrdens as is so often doii&OOQlc 
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PLOWEE GROWING FOE THE FLOWERS SAKE. 



Wten growing flowers for tlie flowers' sake we need not In? 
particular about the place for our garden. We can take what 
space we can get and plant accordingly. The lawn garden will 
to aome extent satisfy our needs in this direction. A comer or 
row in the vegetable garden is a good jdace for many varieties, 
and flowers cnt from there will be just as beautiful as though 
plucked on the lawn. Perhaps a part of the back yard can be 
spared for flowers. It may be only the comer by the cellar- 
way or simply a box hung outside -tlie window. A little ex- 
perience will determine what varieties will flourish in our garden, 
and wise planning can make even a small area furnish a pro- 
fusion of bloom throughout the season. Many people thought- 
lessly assume that a place filled with beautiful flowers will there- 
fore be a beautiful place. But in planting the humblest garden 
there should he exercised thought and taste in selecting and lo- 
cating varieties. A concrete' example will illustrate and enforce 
this point. The two gables of an L-shaped house faced south 
and west respectively, and each face had a large landscape win- 
dow in the first story and a somewhat smaller window above. 
In the angle of the L was a square pereh serving as front entrance 
to the house. A wing with ridge running east aJid west was 
■joined to the house on the east side and a veranda ran the full 
length of the wing on its south side. Both gable ends looked 
bare and bleak and tJie bareness and bleakness were intensified 
bv a rather high Isrick foundation wall with a cellar window in 
each face. The south face was treated in this way : A crimson 
rambler rose was planted on cither side of the window. A con- 
vex bed was then made 14 feet long (the width of the house end) 
and about 3 feet wide at its central [Jart. Al>out 20 inches of 
each end was sown to white phlox Dmmmondi. Olose in front 
of the rosea and extending frirni; one elump of phlox to the other 
was sown a row with salpiglossis half its length in the center, and 
at the ends pink phlox. In front of that row, another was sown 
with starred-and-f ringed flox in 1he center and pink verbenas 
at the ends. Then an outside row, curved the shape of the IkmI 
and from one elump of white phlox to the other, was sown with 
])ortulacca in the center and white sweet alyssum at the ends 
When the flowers came into bloom the effect was very pleasing — a 
bapk of green and bloom nearly half the hci^ith of the dov^t^^Qqlc 
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stairs windowB sloping gradually to the grass, its colors bright 
and harmo-nious, attracting and delighting the beholder whether 
seen from near or far. And its beauty lasted for many weeka, 
for the flowers used arc what may be called all-season bloomers. 

Tlie west end was treate<l in this way: A small shrub was 
planted at either corner. Alxrnt 18 inches from the wall was 
planted a row of tall nasturtinnis supported by 36-inch chicken 
fencing inclined toward the house. Tlie tall nasturtiums were 
flanked and faced by a dark flowered variety of dwarf nastur- 
tiums and this row was faced between, the shrubs with curled 
jtfirsley. The effect, of this arrangement was not as brilliant as 
that at the south end but was very satisfactory. These were not 
exceptional eases. Similar care will produce equally satisfac- 
tory results in almost any situation. In no garden need the eye 
bo offended by the intermingling of inharmonious colors or by 
rude contrasts of f<)rm and foliage as is so often done. Fancy 
one of the above described beds planted with dahlias, zinnias, 
marigolds and poppies ! "A word to the wise is sufficient," 

While flowers can be used estensfvely in landscape art and a 
flower garden be made a most beautiful place, perhaps the largest 
and best use tliat can be made of the home garden is the growing 
of flowers for cutting. The refining, inspiring influence of the 
companionship of flowers can not be overestimated. A" dainty 
rose with a simple, bright bouquet of flowers robs the sick room 
of much of its dreariness. A few well selected flowers on the 
dining table makes the food more appetizing and the compan- 
ionships of the hour more enjoyable, A flower given to a do- 
juirting guest makes friendship sweeter and the heart more loyal. 
And when it is possible to take or send flowers to unfortunate 
ones in hospital or tenement they carry with them a ministry of 
love and cheer that may lead to the healing of the body or the .re- 
demption of a life. We need not neglect the makine of our 
gardens beautiful, but plant theiu so that wo can gather rich 
harvests of cut flowers, 

Not all flowers lend themselves equally well to cut flower uses. 
But almost any flower of clear color, good form and snfiieient 
lasting quality may be used if we exercise a little ingenuity and 
adapt the conditions of its use to its character. For inatajice, 
liollyhod: flowers have too short stems to be readily handled in 
bouquets but they may be arranged in a shallow dish their short 
stems resting on the bottom and tlie flowers supporting one an- 
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other in an erect position. And thus pnepared they make a very 
satisfactory centerpiece for o not too crowded table. 

In selecting varieties to plant, however, we may as well select 
those best suited to cut flower uses and an abundance of a few 
well chosen varieties will be better than a few of each of a large 
number of varieties. 

In making bouquets avoid making thorn too compact. T)o not 
make them with a face and a back for they may get turned about 
accidentally, and a bouquet with its face to the wall is a pitiable 
object. Do not use too many kinds of flowers in the same bou- 
quet One kind is usually better than more; but if more be 
uaed, be sure that they harmonize in form and style as well as 
in color. If in doubt as to the harmony of your colors, either 
in planting or in arranging cut flowers, introduce whites. 
Wbite is the peacemaker among colors. Be careful to use a vase 
suited to your flowers — for example, a heavy broivnish opaque 
one for gaillardius and a clear glass one for nasturtiums. In 
ordering flower seeds do not order mixed packets. Choose your 
colors and know the reasons for your choice. You will thus cul- 
tivate taste as well as flowers. 

The following books arc recommended to those who wish to 
gain a better insight into the naturalistic type of gardening 
art: 

"Art Out of Doors" by Mrs. Schuyler Van Rb'nssclaer. Pub- 
lished by Charles Seribncr's Sons. 

"The Beautiful Flower Garden" by F. Schuyler Mathe\vs. 
Published by W. Atlee Burpee. 

Any of Prof. L. H. Bailey's books that deal with tlio beauty 
side of planting. 



DISCUSSION. 

The President: Mr. Skewes, you are a greenhouse man, are 
you not, ,is that your business ? 

Kr, Skewes: I am a farmer, raising hogs and com. 

A Lady : If your house had faced the north instead of the 
south, what would you have planted in the front gable? 

Mr, Skewes: That is a pretty hard question to answer off- 
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hand. I could not have nsed those combinations in there- 
could not have used that south combination on the west. 

Mr. Mjenn : Would you plant & front gable, as a rule ? 

Mr. Skewes: No, sir. The i»int I wished to make In that 
illustration was, that the architectural features of the house 
called for something to cover those bare ends. It might be 
proper to say, Mr. President, that thore is a great deal of dif- 
ference in the different faces of the housa Tlie east face is the 
best, by all odds, south next, and the west the least advantageous 
of the three, and worse than that perhaps is a litl'lo angle facing 
the south and thus getting all the hot noon-day sun. 

Mr. Houseman: What kind of flowers would you plant on 
the south side of the house ? 

Mr. Skewes ; You can plant, anything you wish. 

Mr. Edwards: How would the paniculata clematis do for a 
house fronting north ? And then you might use the ferns. Of 
course you want to take off some of that bare look, and many 
are using with nice effect the ferns as a border, and the paniculata 
clematis will do excellent work on the nortli side of buildings, 
also the engelmanni and tlie Boston ivy, if not too far nortli. 

Tlie President : How far north for the Boston ivy ? 
, Mr. Edwards: Well, it fails more or less in this latitude. 
In Detroit you will find it in lai^ quantities, especially on the 
north side of biiildings. In some places the Boston ivy fails. 
Up here seed flowers in the shade are not a genuine success. I 
heartily endorae Mr, Skewes' idea tliat one very nice place to 
raise our flowers is in the garden ; we certainly want to preserve 
our frontage ajid lawn in a large proportion. You cannot get 
the best success without you have a liberal supply of sun. , 

MV. T'oole : We are glad to have the north side of the house, 
because it is such a fitting place to have our native ferns and 
wild native plants. It does not seem to be just the place for 
climbers, we have these native climbers on the west side, but we 
could use moat of our native climbers on the north side if we 
needed them there, so that if any one has a nortli exposure, any- 
tliing to hide, or decorate, or anything to change the outline, if 
we had nothing but our wild plants growing, we may feel 
wealthy in our resources, 
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HOME GROUNDS. 

Delbert Utter, 



When we have in mind an ideal home, it is not a city flat or 
even a city house, may tlie architecture ho ever so elaborate and 
the furnishings extremely hixiirioua. 

The model home must be located where there are amjJe 
grounds surroimding the house, how ample depends on the size 
of buildings and the ability of owner to lay out and care for in a 
proper manner. When we speak of homo grounds we do not 
mean the front yard but the back yard aa well, the bam yard, 
the garden, the adjoining fields and tlie road side. The front 
yard and lawn shoidd receive our best attention but the back 
yard should be kept clean, the bam yard should be ke];*. from 
view, hidden by buildings, hedges or shrubbery. Tlie adjoin- 
■ ing fields should be free intm weeds and some crop grown that 
will cover the ground during winter, not only for a lietter apjjear- 
anee hut also to prevent dust from being blown into the house and 
also to save injury to shmbbery and hedges. Evergreens in par- 
ticular are damaged by wind storms where there is I>are ground 
in adjoining fields. 

The roadside should be kept free from mbbish, stones and 
weeds and in front of the lawm should be cut with a lawn mower. 
The arrangement of buildings has much to do with the appear- 
ance of a place. TTie out-lmildings should be in the bat-k 
ground, making the house the center and meet jsrominent part. 
We speak of this, and I tJiink it is right, as we would of a picture 
we wished to frame using tre<w and slirubbery for the frame and 
also fences if you wish, making the frame to CHrrpsp:>nd with the 
buildings. If the house is of stone or one cf those low rambling 
kind, let the grounds follow nature's lines, the drives and paths 
being wider and more irregular in their cun'es, while if the house 
is of a stiff modem ty}», then let the lines l»e iriore fonnal, the 
hedges, drives and fences being kept nearer along re^ilar lines 
but always keeping as close to nature as possible. Xcatness and 
harmony has more to do toward making a home beautiful botli 
inside and out, than any expensive artificial embellisliment that 
a full purse may supply. 
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In speaking of harmony, whilS it may not come within the 
province of this paper, I do wish to say a word about the painting 
of farm hiiildings. In traveling about the state we see too many 
buildings painto<l either in a gloomy or gr.idy color. Now 
why not use a color that will blend with nature's colors, diooe- 
ing white and the nentral tints of gray, green and brown, blend- 
ing colors that will be restful and cheerful to the sight. It will 
then follow out the thought that we are making a pichire and 
one in which all the eolors harmonize. In framing onr picture we 
wish to make the better parts most prominent and cover and hide 
the ugly parts with vines and shrubbery. 

The lawn should be given the best of attention. If we are 
making a new lawn, the first work is to grade properly ; it' should 
slope away from the house in all directions, making drives from 
road-way to barn and house. The drive to the bam shoiild be 
direct while the one to tho house should divei^ in easy and 
natural curves, never losing sight of the thought that we are 
striving first for utility and secondly for beauty. Tlie drive- 
way should be oxcavated to the depth of from six to twelve inches 
according to soil conditions, filling first with coarse gravel or 
cinders, then finishing the last three inches with screened gravel 
or crushed sfone. Nothing adds more to the appearance of a 
lawn than a well made and well kept, drive. The edges should 
always be kept straight and graded so that water will run off 
readily. 

Tlio preparation for the lawn should bo as thorough as for a 
garden crop, if soil is not of the best, good soil should be drawn 
onto it, them leveled and firmed so that it will settle evenly ; this 
should 1)0 as thorough if sodded as if seeded. Whether we sod or 
seed depends largely on the size of the lawn and nature of the 
soil. If the soil is naturally mellow and rich, a good sod ca.n be 
oatablished by seeding liberally with blno grass and' white clover. 
This may he sown in early spring or in September. If sodding 
is preferred cut sod from good blue grass pasture, cutting about 
two inches deep and rolling pieces of such width and size as may 
be most convenient to handle. Sod should be laid carefully and 
rolled or firmed evenly, using water if possible as soon as placed. 
How much shrubbery and how many trees we should plant de^ 
pends so much on natural surroundings that much must be left 
to individual taste and conditions. 

For myself with a bleak exposure and a south front, I set a 
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row of bard maples along the roadside, a row of Norway spnico 
on west and north sides for wind break, and have grown a hedge 
of white cedar on east and part of north aide. Specimen trees 
were planted on west and north sides ; some of thom were fruit 
trees, a mistake helng made in planting too thickly and nature 
and necessity has brought about a thioning process. As to small 
shrubbery I would advise rather too little than too much. As I 
have before said much can be done to cover or hide sheds, walls, 
fences and other objectionable places with vines, shnibs and 
trees, the varieties depending upon location, exposure, etc. 

As to flower beds, don't put them in the front yard. Place 
them at the side or better yet in the back yard. A large bed of 
tropical plants in the back yard but located so that they can be 
seen from' the street, has a very fine effect. Such a bed with a 
row of caladiums around the outside, then one or two rows of 
cannas with castor oil beans in center, makes a very imposing 
and pleasant sight. Such a bed lasts from midsummer to the 
frost period. The thing to avoid in planting beds is short season 
plants, that is those that die down early and leave a bare bed for 
the balajice of the season. 

I have taken up this subject in a homely way, from a farmer's 
point of view, hoping to encourage others in the improvement of 
their home surroundings. There is no class that have as perma- 
nent homes as the farmer and no other class that has the oppor- 
tunity to mate as beautiful homes. 

Too much care and work lias in many cases prevented that at- 
tention to the homo grounds that is necessary for the best results. 
The lack of appreciation of the beauties of nature by many is 
traced to the same cause. Again the early settlers in a wooded 
country look at the trees and forests as their enemies and it has 
been the battle of their life to cut down and destroy them. We 
see this to Ihe extent that today in the northern counties there 
are many places where you cannot see a tree within several rods 
of the farm buildings and the country looks more barren than in 
many sections that was formerly a prairie. 

We see many who instead of beautifying their farm home, 
moving to the village and ton-n. At the same time the city man 
is moving to the country to get more room and they appreciate 
that a real home must be surrounded with grounds enough to 
give them a chance to live nearer to nature. Travelers say that 
the greatest defect in European civilization is the lack of real 
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fann, homes. Famiera live in villages and have all the evils of 
both rural and urban life. It haa been said by one of the best 
writers on agricultural subjects that the great strength of this re- 
Tiublic lies in its farm homes. The influence of city life is 
deraoralizinf; and unmakes the natural man. That is why every 
effort should be made to put a happy and contented farmer on 
every available farm. 

Wisconsin is noted for its bcautifnl homea; nature has pro- 
vided all the natural adjuncts ; the climate and soil are favorable 
to the growth of the best grasses and all hardy trees and shrub- 
bery both deciduous and evergreen. Except, at rare intervals 
there is enough soil moisture for perfect growth. We have all the 
varieties of siirfaee conditions from piano to mountain with rock 
formations and plant and tree growth that go to make as fine 
natural scenery as is to be found anywhere. 



DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Edwards: Mr, Utter, I wish to ask you if you would 
advocate everybody following your plan. Now, you have a 
beautdful N^orway spnice wind-break, I judge eight or ten rods 
west of your building; now if you were to start again, would 
you do likewise, as a west frontage, or west side ground ? 

Mr. Utter: I would in the oblique exposure, but where you 
have natural conditions that give the surroundings less than that 
exposure, it would be unnecessary, and I think it would be out 
of place if the surroundings wore wooded, because it would look 
too formidable. If the conditions outside were naturally with 
considerable tree growth, I would not grow a. separate hedge for 
a wind break, I would want a bunch of trees, or grove of trees, 
rather, for a wind-brake. Make it in accordance with the sur- 
roundings. 

Mr. Edwards: In regard to country homea, I think there is 
nobody in the Northwest that has got the natural advantages to 
make a beautiful homo, just as Mr, Utter said, as the farmer, 
and just as quick as we get more electric lines, you will see 
more, I think, of thrae people that live in towns, moving out 
into the country, so that they can have a chance to make a nice 
home. They do not have it in town, they do not have the room. 
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Mr. Utter: We see that perhaps more in -our country, where 
city people are coming into the country and building summer 
homes, first, they have begnn by building homes for a few 
months in the euramer, now they are building themselves homes 
and occupying them in many cases the season through, and they 
see the advantages of country life, and with better facilities by 
trolley lines that will be continued. And the influence of the 
city life on the farmer is for the best, I think they take more 
pains with their surroundings, and in each neighborhood, when 
people once start in to buy a lawn mower, each farmer will be- 
gin to better hia eurroundings until it seems like a disease that 
is infectious, and the whole community are taking better care 
of their grounds, I think that is so probably further inland, 
as it is hero. I think you have a beautiful town, if we could 
see it when it does not rain; I think from, what I have heard 
and see in the hall that you all think much of your home sur- 
roundings, which I think adds a great deal to your home life 
and family life and will make us more contented. 

Mr. Menn : Mr. Utter, in your travels throughout the state, 
through the country and even the city, do you not find often 
that too many shade trees, or even ornamental trees, are planted 
in the frontward and thoroughly hiding the residence from the 
road BO yon can hardly see the house? Don't yon think that is 
too often the ease, that too many trees are planted in that way ? 
I think we sho\ild guard against that. 

Mr. Utter: I do. I made that mistake myself, I planted 
some trees in front of the house. While I do not really like too 
bare a front, I like a nice clean free lawn kept) in nice shape, 
and too much care cannot 1)e taken in keeping stock off. The 
stock of many farmers gets into' the front yard sometimes in the 
early spring, and they do damage that cannot be overcome for 
the whole season, 

Mr. Edwards: Can you give us an idea as to where you 
would plant your shade trees? 

Mr. Utter: I would plant them Jn the corners, the back 
comers and at the sides. I would fill the corners full, and the 
highest trees at the back, and then lower shrubs in front. While 
I am not familiar with the varieties of low shrubbery, they are 
beautiful and they make fine effects in the comers, and I notice 
now in the large yards in the city and ini the parks and in the 
cemeteries they are growing shrubbery of low habits with dif- 
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ferent colorpd foliago, not MoHsom, biit foHape and they have 
very fine eflfects, p^rowinp tlie lowest fjrowin^ shnibbery in the 
foreground and ('hen towards tlie baek the higher growing, the 
different colors blending. 

]tf r. Edwards : In short, yon would plant so as to keep open 
yonr most pleasant views ? 

Mr, Utter: Yos, I would make those pleasant parts the 
moat prominent, and those that are most objectionable I wonld 
cover. 

TTie President: I think we have had some very fine papers 
and we will get gome good from them, more in reading than we 
get here, when we can study them. 

'Hiere is one thing in which T wish to digress somewhat from 
the program. We have some 20 minutes left anyway, and we 
have also Prof, Oranetield of the University Experiment grounds 
here, and he has a lai^ display of pliims and can tell ns all 
about plums. 



PLUMS. 



ProV. '"'ranefirld : I know but little of f niit ; I hope to know 
more in time. We receive very many inqniries at the Experi- 
ment Station which wc are glad to have and to answer either in 
person or by letter as far as possible. Probably from June to 
November wc receive more inquiries in regard to native plums 
than on any other subject.; whether it is due to the fact that we 
have been interested in plums for several years past, whether 
we have been trying to push the native plum or not, I cannot 
say, but it is a fact that the people of Wisconsin are intensely 
interested in native plums. 

Now, as I say, I plead ignorance of the subject in a general 
way; we do perhaps know something about the different vari- 
eties of the native plums ; I would be glad to answer so far as 
lies within my knowledge any question in regard to varieties, that 
is about all I can say. I do not propose to make any discussion 
on the culture of the native plums or anything of that sort, but 
this morning I did put down two or three brief lists of plums 
which seem to me answer in a general way a majoility of the 
inquiries that have come to us. 
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The questions are generally like this: What varieties of 
plums would you recommend for culture in Wisconsin ? We 
answer first by sayinff, we recommend the native plums, we do 
not recommend the Japan plums, we do not recommend the 
domestic or European plums for eultni*, we recc-mmend for the 
fniit grower the native plums, 

Now, that 13 a wide field. We have on the Experiment Sta- 
tion grounds 324 new varieties of native plums which we are 
testing, and we have nearly 6,000 seedlings that we have grown, 
of our own, from those native plums, but, of course, out of that 
324 varieties there are comparatively few that are worthy of 
cultivation. That has been a large part of our work, to out 
down, weed out and throw away the worthless ones and hold to 
the good ones. Anotber part of our work has been the improve- 
ment of native plums. While those we show here are very few 
— in the rush of work I requested the foreman to pick two crates 
of plums to be brought down here, I do not wish you to under- 
stand that I wish to slight the Omro show, but this is intended, 
as I understood it, primarily as a flower show, very little fruit, 
and a lat^ exhibition of the fruit will be at the Milwaukee fair ; 
I hope you will all go there and see our native plums ; we hope 
to have 500 plates of plums at the Milwaukee fair, we are aim- 
ing at that now. The best of the natives are not shown here, 
the best of our seedlings certainly are not here. MV. Marshall 
knows more about plums than I do, and his selection does not 
agree with mine. I would surest as ten plums for tlie market: 
Surprise, Wyant, Quaker, Hammer, Ocheeda, Brlttlewood, New 
Ulm, Hawkeye, North Star, Forest (Jarden. I wish I could 
make thai) nine and cut out the Hawkeye. 

Of five varieties for the market I would limit them to Sur- 
prise, Wyant, Quaker, Hammer, Forest G-arden, 

Of the newer varieties, some of them are ten years old, but 
they are not yet on the market, it is difficult to give descriptions 
of some of these varieties, in fact, all of them. I would name 
as excellent plums, some of them better than any of those named 
in the iirst list: Etta, Nellie Blanche, Diana, Eeatty, Keith, 
Wood, and the best of these is the Beatty, highest in quality. 

There are several things we have learned by growing phims 
from seed. There are certain ones of the old varieties that are 
excellent breeders; we can plant any of those varieties and be 
pretty sure of getting good varieties. Out of perhaps 150 Quaker 
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seedlings that have fruited for two or more years there is not a 
dozen poor onea amongst them, tJiere is not half a dozen that you 
would call poor plums. We perhaps set our standard a little 
bit hi^er than the average phim grower, we must, if we send 
out seedling plums, they must he better than any named variety. 
This is true of the Qnakor and Wyant, and I think I may say 
of the RoUingstone, although we place it down as a poor quality, 
still it has given exoellent seedlings. Il is not to be inferred 
from that that there are no others that will give good seedlings, 
because some of our best seedlings have come from compara- 
tively unknown varieties. 

Of course the subject of native plums is, or at least appears 
to us a very wide one. We might talk quite a time and yet leave 
untouched many points in regard to growing native plums, but 
I have opened the subject, and some of us perhaps may be able 
to answer the questions that are asked. 

Mr. Toole : Mr. Cranefield, have you received any encourage- 
ment in any direction from your experience in spraying plums ? 
Mr. Cranefield : Yes, the greatest encouragement. Last 
year, owing to a number of things, we were unable to spray 
plums. I would like to go one step farther back than that to 
this point, and say that if there is any one who expects to go 
into the business of growing native plums, they should make 
up their minds at the start that they will require just as much 
care as any other orchard fruit It is a mistaken notion that 
the native plum will flourish of itself ; they all roquire as much 
care in spraying and culture as the apple or the pear. The 
native plum has just as many, if not more, diseases and insect 
pests that it has to contend with, as the apple. I speak from 
watching native plums for ten years. You have got to fight for 
your fruit every step of the game, and I doubt if the codling moth 
is as destructive as the cureulio ; I know the apple scab is not 
nearly as destructive as the plum rot. Our work in spraying 
this year has been very satisfactory, we have had most excellent 
results in spraying. We sprayed four times with Bordeaux 
mixture and twice with arsenite ; I mean, two of the sprayings 
with arsenite were mixed with the Bordeaux, and we have 
probably saved our entire plum crop by doing it. Last year we 
lost nearly the whole crop from plum rot, as it was nearly im- 
possible to spray. 

The President: Mr. Cranefield, across the lake Mr. Mar- 
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sLall lias no plums, but be sprays as much as you, how do you 
account for it? 

Mr. Cranefield: Mr. Marshall accounts for that from the 
fact that his plum blossoms were frosted this year; I think bis 
diagnosis is correct. 

Mr. Marshall: That is correct, I would like to back up Mr. 
Cranefield. I sprayed twice and I only have a few phims. 
Across the lake they have as clean plums as I ever saw, and mine 
are dropping rapidly with the rot. 

The President: Can you account for the diflference between 
that four miles; it is not over four miles from Mr. Marshall's 
to your place ? 

Mr. Cranefield: The only basis on which I can account for 
it is that we had a little breeze across the lake, across Fourth 
lake, in the direction of our orchard during those cold nights. 
It struck Mjr. Marshall first from, the north side, and passing 
across the open water, it was warmed sufficiently to protect our 
plum orchards. I am quite certain that no one in the state of 
Wisconsin has sprayed more thoroughly than Mr. Marshall, and 
more Intelligently, and if spraying would have saved his crop 
it would have bc«n saved. On the other hand, in our orchard 
in Madison we loft checked trees that were not sprayed early in 
the spring and I think all fruit rotted, sand cherries tliat were 
not sprayed blighted. Understand me, the loss last year was 
not with the ripening fruit, it was in the blossoms. Do not get 
the idea that you can put off spraying plums until the fruit 
ripens, the greatest danger lies at the blossom period ; you must 
spray your trees before the buds come out, before the leaves ap- 
pear, liiat is when the greatest harm is done. Our trees are 
sprayed twice in the dormant state and twice in the full leaf, 
and we have not one-tenth of one per cent, rot in the orchard. 
The most rot we have is on the domestic and Japan plums. 

The President: One more thought. I have set out Sur- 
prise, Quaker and Wyant ti^ether, that is, in the -same plat. 
Now, when I get those plum pits and plant, I am not obliged to 
buy plum trees of anybody? 

Mr. Cranefield : Well, if you have anything like the success 
we have had, I base those statements on our experience that 
we have there, and we have grown, I do not know whether it is 
five or six tliousand seedlings. 

Mr. Marshall : I do not agree with Mr. Cranefield. I tliink 
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that if I took iha Hawkeye, whidi he would throw out of the 
market, with your seedlings, I could get ten cents more a basket 
for them, nine out of ten baskets, that he would bring from those 



Mr, Cranefield : From the Hawkeye seedlings ? 

Mt- Marshall: No, from your Quaker. I would take the 
poorest plum, that he says is the poorest of his list, and I think 
they would bring more money than nine out of ten seedlings 
that you get, 

Mr, Toole : Is the Hawkeye the Ben Davis of our plums ? 

Mr, Cranefield : Well, it is a little worse than the Bleu I>avis 
among the apples, A splendid looking plum, and I find it sells 
very readily. 

Adjourned until 1 :30 P. M. 



AFTERNOON SFSSION. 



Mrs. Treleven. 



Mr, President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

At the first glance this subject seemed quite easy to take up, 
but on more thorough investigation and thought find that even 
roses is a broad subject. The gentlest minstrels of all ages and 
nation have sung the sweetest melodies of the roses. Legends 
and traditions of flowers are as old as literature, but all is not 
legend. Some roses have a history and bear in their names 
remembrance of the gay, the valiant, the beloved, and admired. 

The antiquity of tho rose is so great, that all trace of its 
origin has been lost. In biblical writings it is mentioned prior 
to the reign of Solomon the Wise, and its essence was in high 
favor in Jerusalem and Judea during the sway of the luxurious 
king. On good authority it is stated that every country in the 
world, wiljh the single exception of Australia, pnxluces wild roses. 
Travelers through Greenland, Kamschatka, and northern Si- 
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beria, have found roees in their season. Whaling vessels hare 
brought speeimena of the native Spitzbergen rose, and it is 
claimed that more than one thousand species are known to 
botanists. It can readily be seen thr.t Nature, the Master 
Gardener, gave ua many varieties to l^in with, and this has 
been realized by man, and the work has been done systematically, 
and it seems that the heart's desire has been fully realized in 
the many beautiful varieties, that vie with each ether in beauty 
and hardiness which has been the result of experimental work. 

June is rightly claimed as the month of roses, and the rose 
is conceded by nearly every one that loves flowers to be the queen 
of flowers, and of course every lover of plants that has a gardai 
wants a collection of roses. Although if June is the month of 
roses you will see the bu^es continue to exhibit their beauty 
and bloom (if well cared for) in the month of July just as 
beautiful as in June, and it is not uncommon for a healdiy and 
well cared for bush to manifest its gratitude by sending out a 
beautiful flower or cluster of flowers when you supposed its 
blooming days were done. In choosing a location for the rose 
bed, select one fully exposed to a free circulation of air and not 
very sJiady ; roses luxuriate in a rich, deep soil, and remember 
they do not like too moist a soil. If the location is a wet one 
it must be well drained, a rather heavy soil with some clay will 
suit the wants of the rose better than light, open soil. The early 
part of Iflay is the best time to plant the rose; dormant plants 
are better than those that have been grown indoors jiuring the 
winter; many dealers graft their roses, but quite frequently these 
grafts die off and shoots sent up from the roots on which the 
grafts were placed fail to liloom; but witli roses on their own 
roots nothing of this kind will take place, for shoots that are 
sent up wiil be like the original. Strong plants on tbeir own 
roots that have been grown a season are beat for beginners. I 
feel sometimes that plants we Imy are weak from a too high 
state of culture whicli tliey have been subjec(e<l to for the sake 
of getting a large number of plants in the shortest possible time. 
As to varieties they are many. The hybrid perpetuals give 
good satisfaction ; they are not all perpetual bloomers, but many 
of them if rightly managed give a good amount of bloom. Give 
clean culture and when they bloom the flowers should be eiit off 
before they begin to fade. The moss roses require the same 
kind of treatment. It is said tliat a well grown moss rose is 
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conaidered tme of the finest horticultural productions of the 
world. Then there are the climbers, though not bo fragrant — 
yet are unsurpassed in beauty. Take for instance the Orimson 
Rambler, one of the moet wonderful of climbers with its beauti- 
ful crimstm cluaters. Ihe Baltimore Belle, Prairie Queen and 
Clothilde Soupert; these will give the l)est of satisfaction if well 
cared for, and what is more artistic than to see some of these 
climbers embowering our verandas, balconies and doo^^vaya, or 
even on a trellis or post (where it would not have so much ten- 
dency to mildew), or even festooned along a driveway, how 
picturesque. The roses of southern California were an amount 
of pleasure to me right in winter, to go out on the veranda and 
gather a bouquet of fragrant roses would give any lover of 
flowers a desire to live in that land of sunshine and bloom. 

Some of the best hardy varieties are Provence, or Maiden's 
Blush, tlie Hundred Leaved, the Persian Yellow, American 
}ieauty and General Washington. Of ihe hardy hybrid per- 
I)etHals some of the most beautiful are General Jacqueminot, 
. Mrs. John T>aing, T^ France, Madam Plantier, and Ball of Snow 
and many others. We must Ix^ar in mind that experienced 
gardners will accomplish with roses what the amateur cannot. 
I am a great lover of the Tea roses and have L^een quite success- 
ful wilh some varieties such as the Clothilde Soupert, Hermosa, 
Queen Scarlet, the Bride and the Bridesmaid. I have men- 
tioned enough for quite a collection for new h<^nners. The 
hardy June roses do not require very much covering in winter 
if they are bent down and coveretl with a few inches of leaves 
or litter and lay some boards or lx>ughs to hold them down, or" 
I have been very successful with a slight covering of dirt. One 
of the principal reasons of failure with roses is uncovering too 
early in the spring; it is not the hard freezing but the freezing 
and thawing which is killing for them ; after the covering is 
taken off Wfore growth Ix^gins tliey should be well pnmed ; we 
ilo not cut back enough ; we are too much afraid that we will 
cut off some. We must have new wood if we would have flow- 
ers; rich soil and pruning stimulates the production of new 
branches. Roses have enemies, and we have to fight them or 
they will he master. The slugs will generally give way to a 
good sprinkling of strong soap suds with a little tobacco water 
in it just after sundown, for then they are on the upper sides of 
the leaver feeding ; simie prefer the kerosene emulsion. The rose 
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bug or rose chafer is one of the worat insects to contend with, 
but it 13 claimed that the kerosene emulsion will subdue it by 
persistent use. The rose louse can also be controlled by spray- 
ing with a solution of whale oil or strong soap suds and tobacco 
water. White hellebore and also Paris green is good in fighting 
the insects that prey on the rose. It is best not to spray in wet 
or clondy weather for the insects commit their depredations in 
hot, dry weather. In starting roses from cuttings unless one 
has a little practice it is best for amateurs to procure their 
plants from some of the rose growers that understand the busi- 
ness, than to bother with the few one would need in a season. 

Roses are not all groAvn for pleasure; in some eountres tliey 
furnish bread-winning employment to many people, mostly 
women and girls. Demand begets an industry. The Parisian 
belles, the ladies of London, the daughters of our Greater Kew 
York, all contribute and help to make the demand for the essence 
or attar of roses which is such a delightfxil perfume having no 
idea of the work that is necessary to produce it. As a commer- 
cial product the rose is cultivated in many different parts of the 
world. Attar of roses forms one of the most ex|«nsive suli- 
stanees in the world. An ounce of pure attar is worth one hun- 
dred to one hundred and fifty dollars. The red rose is said to 
be the one principally used for this oil. In some of the foreign 
countries the rose trees are grown for wind-breaks, and a pro- 
tection against snow-drifts, grown as hedges. Tliese hedges are 
grown about six feet high, and in summer they are gayly green 
bearing fragrant roses while in winter tliey withstand the sweep- 
■ ing snow storms. 

Not long ago I was particularly interested in reading an 
article about the ^vorld's greatest rose-garden that has been 
planted in the city of Knowled^. This vast garden is said to 
contain 50,000 trees of the hardy and semi-hardy varieties. 
Four acres of roses, what a beautiful picture! Each. collection 
separate and distinct in itself, yet forms a great and artistic 
whole, and it is expected that the spring of 1904 will witne-^s 
the awakening of the greatest and most artistic exhibit of choice 
roses ever collecte<l. This garden is situated on a high elevation 
and will be a beautiful picture for St. Jjouis visitors. 
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DISCUSSION. 



A Memlwr: I would like to inquire how she prevents the 
hopper from destroviiifi the nise leaves? 
The President: Tliat is, the white % ? 
The Meinl>er: They are the r^ilar hopper, that jnmp and 

%. 

Mrs. Trelevan ; I find hy spraying for other insects, that is 
aijont all jou can do, at least that is all I have been able to do ; 
I keep the plants sprayed for other insects, and I do not know 
but that wonld subdue them as mnch as anything. 

Mr. Kdwards: Did yon mention, Mrs. Trelevan, what yoii 
use for spraying, what preparation ? 

Mrs. Trelevan : I use soap-suds a great deal in the spring, 
and I have used hellebore, and I have also used Paris green, but 
you have to be careful in using Paris green. The kerosene 
emulsion I know has been recommended, but I never used it, 
I like tobacco water, mixed with soap suds. 

Mr. Edwards: Nicotine is very poisonous. Do you use 
tobacco water ordinarily with soap suds ? 

Mrs. Trelevan: I think it is better with the soap suds, yes. 

Mr, Edwards: I have used kerosene emulsion with very nice 
results, if I do not get it too strong, about 1-12, 

Mrs. Trelevan: Yes, I know that is the nature. I had a 
plant once that I had tried several things on and I eoiiM not 
got the little black louse off from it, it seemed they were de- 
termined to stay there, and I fixed up what I thought was a 
k<!rcsene emulsion and I fixed the plant, too, so I made up my 
mind tliat any one has got to be very careful, it has got to be well 
mixed, and I think any one has got to thoroughly understand 
it to have good results with kerosene emulsion. 

Mr. Menn : How do you get rid of the red spider ? 

Mrs. Tralevan: Cold water will subdue that. You take 
and spray them, keep your plants wet just occasionally with 
water, and that will subdue tiiose little red spiders. Take the 
little tea rose that we have in the house, if you do not keep them 
sprayed they will be covered with them. But it is the same as 
with the fuchsias, those little spiders will trouble fuchsias, but 
if you keep the foliage wet, that will keep them down. 

Mir. Toole: In my ex|;x3rience I have a great liking for a 
preparation on the market called nicoticide. It i& -a lioilid 
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preparation and very convr-nieiit to use, whether for the purpose 
mentioned, or for the snowball, or the scale on jonr vina I 
have never known it to injnre anything, AWnt a teaspoonfnl 
of this preparation to two qnarts of water. Rjeference was made 
to roees on their own roots. I heartily favor tliat. 



W. J. Moyle. 



The gladiolus or sword-lilly is one, if not the most, heaiitifiil 
summer flowering bulbs we have. My reasons for this claim 
are summed np as follows: .Remarkable adaptability to varied 
conditions, great beauty, a variety of bloom suitable for all oc- 
casions, very easy to cultivate and has very few enemies to 
prey upon it, the only insect pest that has been noticed by me 
being the .blister beetJe; this fellow will sometimes drop dowu 
on your flowers when they are in bloom and damage them con- 
siderable by eating off the petals. The plants are aometimea af- 
fected by rust in a very wet season but not very serious. 

The gladiolus family is a very large one, indeed, as at present 
we have over 90 species. Yet few of the flowers bloom for us 
as they grew when first discovered. For as soon as the scientific 
botanist found out that the different varieties hybridized very 
readily and the creations for this hybridizing were in many in- 
stances improvements on the parent plants, they were not slow 
to t-ake the matter up and soon most exquisite forms and colors 
\vcre presented for our consideration, 

The Capo of Good Hope, South Africa, presents m with the 
greatest number of native species. These were largely used in 
hybridizing with the European varieties in producing new colors 
and forms in the flower. The French were the first to take up 
the matter of producing new varieties. Lemoin no doubt has 
done more than any other person to bring this noble flower bc^fore 
the public by presenting us with such varieties as Marie T^moine 
and others of a similar form and marking. 

At the present time, however, this flower is given more atten- 
tion in America and more rapid strides have been made in its 
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improvement tlian anywhere else in the world, as today we can- 
not speak of the gladiolus without mentioning such men as Hal- 
locb, Van Fleet and Groff, all Americana who have given us 
some beautiful specimens. 

The gladiolus Childsii which is of German origin I consider 
as yet the most beautiful on account of the size of the flower, 
length of spike and robust habit. All of the Lemoin hybrids 
are very beautifully marked but the plant ia i>ften a slender, 
crooked grower which makes against it as. a cut flower. I have 
found that to have it bloom to jiorfection the flower spikes should 
bo cut and allowed to open gradually in a cool room away from 
dii-ect sunlight. 

Tlic proper place to grow the gladiolus is in the kitchen 
garden. Here you can go and cut them by the armful and 
decorate your house and table. 

To keep them from falling over prior to or at blooming time 
it has been my custom to plant the bulbs in (renches about five or 
six inches deep and as the flower spikes grow upward gradually 
draw the earth towards them. This will grearly assist in keep- 
ing them from falling over. It has been my practice to make 
several plantings at difl'erent times, thus prolonging the blooming 
season. 

The Groffs hybrids which are so jxipular at present should be 
in every one's collection on acx^oimt of the new colors that we ge't 
in this mixture. They have been quite expensive but are now 
within the reach of all. 



mscussioN. 

Mr. Morris : What do you set in the ground to prevent their 
falling over ? 

Mr. Moyle: Tliat is a question. I tell you, I found several 
rcme^iies for that, one was to plant my gladiolus in a trench 
about six inches down, and leave the trendi open until they got 
a good start, then gradually fill up, and that will to a certain 
extent hold up your -plant. My plants are not staked at all. 
But my men went in early in the season and put this soil in too 
early, and the result was, some of the bulbe rotted and stems 
rotted. You have got to look out for that; do not plant them 
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too deep to start with, but when they have made a pood start, 
then heap in the soil, that will prevent them from falling over. 
That has been my experience. 

Mr. Reek : In what kind of soil do yon succeed the hest ? 

Mr. Moyle: Well, air, I take any good old soil that comes 
along. My soil is a black jfrairie soil, day sub-soil. I manure 
it well and with well-rotted manure, plant them in my nursery 
rows with other flowers. 

Mr. Reek : la there any danger of getting it too rich ? 

Mr. Movie: Well, I do not know, it might l)e so, I think, 
although there was a grower there, Mr. Baxter, who manures 
heavily, planta his bulbs in this heavily manured soil, and I 
never saw such a show of flowers as that man had. Yet it is 
possible if you put on manure that is not well rotted, it may rot 
yonr bolbe. 

Mir, Reek: How would it do, for holding np your stalk, in- 
stead of fllling in this soil in the trench, to put in some of this 
fine pulverized manure, how would that do for top dressing? 

Mr. Moyle: That would be good, that would be first rate. 
I think you have got a very easy task before you. I know of no 
flower that will grow better and be more satisfactory than this 
flower. 

Mr. Toole: Mr, Arthur Oowee, of Berlin, New York, has 
recognized our Society to the extent of offering a special pre- 
mium for this Society, so that I think we ought to tliink well 
of him on that account, but I think well of them for I sent for 
100 of Groflf's hybrids, and out of that 100 I have such beauties 
that I would like to increase them, I have been satisfied in the 
past with the increase I got by simply planting, and the bulb 
will give me two, and sometimes three, occasionally four good 
large blooming bulbs for the next year. In addition I have a 
whole lot of little bulblets ; I think that the Marie TjcMoyne will 
give you more than any other kind yon will find, but I came 
across one patch of gladiolus where I was told that if you in- 
crease from these bulblets, with a little care yon get far better 
bulbs for use than the others. Certainly you get more in- 
crease. I would like to ask what we would best do in the way 
of increase, whether to use the vast amount of these bulblets? 

Mr. Moyle : That is a problem I have had to contend with. 
You know some varieties increase very rapidly. If you dig up 
the Marie LemoiEe in the fall you have 25_ bulblets at the bot- 
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torn. Take some of the Childs, they increase very slowly, they 
will probably just divide and have no biilbleta at all. Quite 
frequently some of these I cannot state how it will be, but most 
ail Ivemoine flowera increase very rapidly. Jfy method is 
to mark my plants in the row, if they are mixed, those that I 
want to save, then carefully dig them and save all these little 
bulbleta, then nurse them. There is another matter and that is in 
regard to how these bulbs are grown from seed. It takes three 
years, probably, for a plant to grow large from seed, so you reo 
it takes quite a while. 

The President: Mr. Moyle has pointed out the LeMoyne 
and another beautiful one and another of (he Childsii, and 
Shakespeare, a beautiful white, and then he has held tip this 
Groff seedling, that insignificant thing and told us to buy that, 
and the bulbs cost from $5 to $18 a hundred. 

Mr, Moyle: I tell you, Mr. President, that is only one, 
that is the poorest one I could get. The reason I emphasized 
that Groff s hybrid is this, — ^you have there a contrast of colors 
that are not found in the other varieties. These are more solid 
colors. Mlarie T.-emoine has quite a contrast, and all the I«- 
moine seedlings have beautiful contrasts. That is one of the 
peculiarities of GrofF's hybrids, there are so many of them of 
peculiar color, blue and pink, with variations, very beautiful, 
and some of Groff's are rank growers, big, stiff stalks, and that 
is the reason I advocated growing them. I did not do it because 
I had an axe to grind, but because I want you to have the best 
plant you can get, 

Mr. Edwards: Have you any white? 

Mr. Moyle: It is a slow propagater. 
< Mr. Lewis: Did you ever try to cut the bulbs before you 
planted them ? 

Mr. Moyle; Well, yes, that is the method, they claim if you 
cut themi, in time they will spread out, make more bulblets, 
that is what they say, but very often if you do that, it is the 
ruination of your bulb. 

Mr. Lewis ; Tou ruin your bulbs, but you get a number of 
bulblets. 

Mr. Moyle: That is one the Doctor brought here (indicat- 
ing) that is a very peculiar color, you see, that is one of I-e- 
moine hybrids, you can tell that peculiar ^ape of the flower, 
they have that peculiar orchid shape that is characteristic of 
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Lemoine hybrids, and they grow crooked, too; then that 
peculiar stem, they do not growright up straight. That is a 
very fine flower, a beautiful thing, 

Mr. Smith : How long does it take these bulblets to get to 
blooming size? 

Mr. Moyle: That depends on the care you give them. If 
you plant them in the spring in good soil, give them good care 
all summer, they will be good-sized, they will bloom next season, 
but ordinarily it takes two seasons. Some bulbs will grow so . 
that they will bloom next season. I have seen Marie Lemoine 
grow on the bottom o£ the bulb that bloomed the very next sum- 
mer, they grow so lai^. 



GROWING DAHLIAS. 

B. M Vaughn. 

Few flowers give more satisfactory results as a back-ground, 
hed^row or low screen, than the dahlia. And indeed few are 
more beautiful in clumps on the lawn border, Tliey are easy 
of culture, of vigorous growth and the better yarieties are very 
free-flowering. 

Dahlia -culture is quite stmple and inexpensive. Once stocked 
with the toes one need not buy a new stock each year, as is neces- 
sary with so many other annual flowers. 

Any fairly good, well drained soil will grow dahlias; but for 
Iiest results the .soil should be moderately rich in nitrogen jnd 
phosphoric acid and rather more than moderately supplied with 
potash. 

A location should, if possible, be chosen when the winds have 
not too strong a sweep, as heavy winds are likely to break the 
stalk from the root. They like a cool rather than a warm 
location. 

Obtain from your nurseryman, seedman or neighbor such 
varieties and colors as you desire. That must be left to indi- 
vidual taste. We have found that, among our customers, 
Clifford W. Brouton seems the choice among yellows. Black 
Prince takes well among the dark colored varieties, Variabilis, 
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Beantj'-mconstant, Aiin>ricaii-flap and Fern-leaved-beaiity t^ke 
well anionfi Ihe variable, striped and variegated ones. One 
■ that we have, the name of which we do not know, but the color 
of which 18 light lavender, sells better than any other variety in 
our list, for cnt flowers. 

We give the above list at random. There are probably a 
hundred other named sorts that are nearly as good. Possibly 
some are better. 

Having your stock, if still in chimps as dug from the ground, 
divide, before planting, by aitting through the crown connection, 
90 that not more than three healthy strong toes are left t(^ether. 

If you want extra early flowers, start your plants in boxes of 
moist warm earth, preferably mostly sand, in Ihe house, green- 
house or hot^bed, four weeks before danger of frost is past. Keep 
the soil moist but not wp-t and plant ovit seven or eight inches 
de^ as soon as danger of frost is past. 

If you seek late flowers, plant your dahlia toes (not more (lian 
three tj^ether if strong) in the place where they are to grow. 

If your dahlias grow very rankly they may require to be 
staked, or strung to wires to prevent the wind breaking them 
down. 

When your plants are eight inches high nip out about thi-ee 
inches of (.he end of each stalk, to keep the plants stocky and 
increase the flowering tips. Nip again when about eighteen 
inches high. 

Keep the old flowers cut off, as "the less seed the more flow- 
ers." 

When frost kills the tops of your dahlias, and before the 
ground freezes at all, dig up your clumps, rattle off all loose 
soil, keep tliem a short time where the air is dry, to dry the re- 
maining soil and evaporate any excess of moisture on the toes, 
and, when in good condition, store in a moderately cool and dry 
cellar. Dahlias will usually keep where potatoes will, but will 
not stand quite as low a temperature in storage. You will never 
bo sorry that you planted liberally of dahlias. They cut well. 
They look well on the plant and, for the most part, they are free 
bloomers. 
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DISCUSSION. 



Mr, Lewis : I would like to say that T always found I got the 
best plants and the best results \>y placing the whole roots in the 
soil in boxes, or hot beds, barely covering the surface over, just 
leaving them a little of the soil, and when they sprout and grow 
to be about three or four inches long, take the shoots off and pnt 
in san<J, and if kept moist it will root in a very short time, and 
that I find malies tJie best plants. 

Mr. Reek: I would like to enquire abont the methods of 
keeping those roots and determining about the eyes, so as to get 
them sprouted nicely next spring. Yon say, put the whole 
root in boxes ? 

Mr. Tjewis: Put the whole root in boxes, in soil, put the 
whole root in the ground and cover it just over the surface. The 
object of that is to get a short, stocky p-owth, get something firm 
at the bottom. You know if you take a geranium cutting, after 
this wot weather the majority of them will rot off, but if it is 
dry weather, the root becomes firm and that cutting would not 
rot off. You get a solid, harder root and hardier shoot. 

Mr, Keek: Before setting out in the yard, do you separate 
these roots, the numerous tubers ? 

Mr. lewis; A cutting rooted in the way I have just men- 
tioned will be far ahead of any old root that you can put out. 
When I was a young man in tho florist business, I used to take 
off all the cuttings that we wanted, after that we would throw the 
old roots on the rubbish pile, did not think them worth saving. 
The young plant is more vigorous, flowers earlier and gives bet- 
ter results. 

Mr, Periam : In relation to planting tubers for blooming, I 
have had the best success in taking the cuttings later and getting 
the bloom just at the last end of the season, get smaller tubers. 
In answer to the question as to where they sprout, they never 
sprout from the tuber, the eyes are not on the tuber, but just on 
the stock, near where the tuber enters the stock, but the late 
cuttings produce the be'it plants for winter use. 

Tbe President: How do you determine whether you are 
going to get an eye or not before it is sprouted. 

Mr. Periam : You cannot tell, and for that reason we always 
leave about that much of the stalk of the dahlia on until we 
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plant them in the sprinp;, and tlien we determine, or the adept 
can tell pretty closely where the buds are coming ont, 1^ always 
leaving a piece o£ the stalk with the tuber in cutting. 

Mr, Tjewis : I would like to say that a dahlia never produces 
a slioot from the tuber, it produces its shoots all around the 
crown, you never get an eye from the tuber. 



HERBACEOUS PERENNIAT^. 
r. C. Edwards. 

When I approach this subject I do so with some ti'epidation, 

as I am a student and observer as well as a grower. 

The people are becoming much interested in plants of a more 
permanent character. The foliage of herbaceous perennials dies 
and is removed after it has done its aeason's work. TTie root 
system goes to sleep evry fall the same as shrubs and deciduous 
trees. Nature gave us a large class of these plants counting the 
product of all countries, which have been brought together, and 
by seedlings and cross fertilization a list can now he procured to 
satisfy the moat fastidious. 

Our country does need dissemination and knowledge on 
Herbaceous Perennials and planting of same to get best results. 
And our Horticultural Society ought to lead in bringing this 
matter before the people, and the press is very willing to place 
good material before its readers. 

I sincerely hope our Eixperiment Station flt Madison will 
take up the matter of planting out in an experimental way a full 
line of hardy perennials reporting to the state the results ob- 
tained. 

Nothing appeals more strongly to the managers of parks, 
stmmwr-honue resorts and the tasty cUy and catmtry home than 
shrubs and hardy perennials properly arranged with proper soil 
and care given. As stated in my paper given at Madison at the 
summer meeting two years since : We take for granted a person 
must have a lawn and not live from sis to t<in feet from the side- 
walk. We deplore very much that the home builders of the past 
did not build forty to one hundred feet from the si i^ewalk or street 



\vitli side groimds to correspond. We will first mention in the 
line of perennials Paeonies which are planled with good effect on 
borders of drives and walks, and in some locations massed with 
satisfactory results. I presume there are five hundred sorts, but 
this list on^t to be reduced by choice to twenty-five and this to 
six to twelve sorts for the ordinary planter. I might mention 
the PwRony Officinalis Rubra, early, double, crimson, large size, 
fragrant, llie old-fashioned Red Paeony; the Lamartine, 
bright red; the Festiva Alba, pure white, with a few marks of 
carmine in the center ; Festiva Maxima, the most beautiful of all 
the white paeonies. The flowers are of extra large size, in 
clusters, and petals as fine as silk. Color pure white with a 
crimson drop in the center ; Whitleyi Plena, light hlush white, 
ereami centers ; Gradiofora Camea Plena, outside petals delicate 
pink, center yellowish white ; Reirw des Fhurs, light pink, large 
center, tinged salmon ; Vmbellata Odorata, rose, fragrant ; Luc 
Barbier, deep purple, one of the very best dark paeonies, 
Paeonies give us an endless variety of color and form of flower, 
and one of the best for massing. Foliage dies last of July 
or first part of Aiigust, and something must be in the beds to 
take its place at this time. Phioz is very good for this purpose. 
Paeonies ought to be divided every five or six years and a liberal 
supply of manure mixed with the soil. The Cut-leaf Paeony 
flowers much earlier and foliage gives nice effect, but it is rather 
difficult to propagate. 

Phlox Paniculata is one of the best and mnst satisfactory 
hardy perennials we grow, its season of flower l)eing three to four 
months. - A very large number of beautiful varieties are grown, 
thirty to fifty named sorts with colors clear and strong, flowers 
large and satisfactory in every particular. There are the tall 
growing, medium and low growing sorts. The first two men- 
tioned and the IToss Pink are a great source of pleasure and 
satisfaction, but plant the lower growing sorts in front of the 
taller varieties. I find many do not distinguish between Phlox 
Paniculata and Dnummumdi — the former a hardy perennial, the 
latter an annual seed plant. Never use the purple or lavender 
plilox with the other colors as they produce a discordant effect, 
but by theniselves, in a clump, or with white all are lovely. We 
can well say in colors iJiere are crimson, carmine, scarlet, pink, 
purple, violet, mauve, magenta and pure white, besides others 
with stripes of contrasting colors. The same as Paeonies I 
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would mention some names and brief descriptions: Croesus, 
fiery eannine, crimson eye; Zcmave, largest, purplish crimson, 
red eye; Etna, scarlet, dark crimson eye; Paaiiheon, fine, deep 
salmon, rose; Jules Finger, tender rose, with deep rose eye; 
Qiieen, pure white; Alceste, brip;ht pink, deep red center; Mme. 
P. Langier, bright red, vermillion center; Richard ^YalJace, 
white, violet center; Hector, pink; Jules Jouey, lilac rose, 
white center; Amperta, bright pink; Botde de Feu, bright scar- 
let, overlaid salmon; IJUijmi, bright magenta, crimson eye; 
Coquelicot, red ; Moniegvard, very dark red. In mentioning 
the above I do not say there are not other good sorts, but the 
above are giving great pleasure to the planter. 

German Iris has a better foliage than Japanese and the flowers 
possess many shades of the yellow and oranp^ in addition to the 
Japanese, hence very desirable, and grows on higher lands than 
can tho Japanese variety. 

Japanese /m is one of the great flowers of Japan and ranks 
next to the Chrysanthemum for those peop]& The very large 
flowers it has often measured six inches across, and the markings 
in color are very pronounced, ranging from pure white and 
shades of rose, dark red, purple to almost black, with many 
mixtures of all the above colors. Plant near water courses or 
Jakes. The blossom season of the Japanese Iris is about thirty 
days later than the Gorman, whi<^ enhances their value. 

Hollyhocks. Some of the most beautiful results can be ob- 
tained by grouping in suitable backgrounds the double and new 
sorts of Hollyhocks. Tlie better new sorts do not grow as tall 
as the old sorts. Plant them on slopes in front of Evergreens, 
shnibs or trees of a dark foliage. They are a biennial old time 
flower and want to be put in new soil every two years or the;>' 
are apt to rust and not only destroy themselves but the re- 
mainder of the flower garden. A proper use of Bordeaux mix- 
ture will do away witli this disease. Seed sown in May will 
bloom the following season, and one year plants planted in the 
spring will produce fine flowers the same year. People still 
cling to many of the old-time flowers when improved. 

JAly of the Vailey, a small flowering plant and much sought 
for grows best in shady places, needs occasional thinning and 
fertilization to get beet results. 

Dicentra or Bleeding Heart, a very graceful plant and fine 
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fern growing foliage, long arching stems and beautiful pink and 

white bloom. 

Rudbeckia or (Golden Glow) is one of the most meritorious 
plants introduced — absolutely hardy — and grows in any soil, 
and blooms in great profusion in August and September, but 
must be planted in the background and other perennials in the 
frontage, as it attains the height of six to seven feet and stools 
rapidly. 

Native Asters are very beautiful for lawn borders and sliady 
places. Cordifolius and Undvlabis sorts grow best in our ■ 
northern states. 

Hardy Carnations in assortment we are growing with good 
success and the bloom rivals the green house work in some loca- 
tions. 

Digitalis or Fox Glove, a stately plant producing racemes of 
flowers two feet in length, thimble shaped and spotted. 

Perennial Larkspur, one of our best border plants, grows sev- 
eral feet high and its place is in the back row of the border. 
Formosum is a brilliant blue sort and very effective. Finks are 
handsome and there are scarlets and whites. 

Hardy Suiyjiower (Helianthus Multiflorus) is very striking 
in appearance, golden yellow. Dwarf sorts attain three to four 
feet Sometimes protection, given by coarse manure, is needed. 

Plaiicodium GraTidiflora, a very constant bloomer of purple 
l)ell shaped flowers, which gives excellent results and commences 
to bloom in July, continuing till frost. 

. Yucca Filameiitosa, very nice to plant on border of drives and 
gives green foliage all winter and a spike of bell shaped white 
flowers in July. 

Columbine Acquilegia, very beautiful in form and habit and 
same in color of flowers and blossoms very early. It is both 
single and do\ible and color ranges from scarlet to white. 

Yellow Da/y Idly, a fine hard plant, flowers lai^ and in 
clusters, very fragrant. 

Tiger Lily are perfectly hardy and contribute much to beauti- 
fying, if placed among other tall growing perennials. 

Coreopsis lanceolaia, a low growing plant with bright yellow 
flowers. Very hardy and all the season bloomer, excellwit for 
the front row in border. 

Variegated Grasses are fine in some locations. Occasional 
clumps contribute much to large places. Eulalia grasses of 
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whidi four sorts are especially fine, besides smaller growing sorts 
for border wort. 

A peretmiai garden, can bo so arranged in beds and walks as 
to be a great source of ■comfort. In regard to eare of this class 
of plants coraixet manure should be given to beds as covering 
for winter to be spade^l in liie next spring. Tliorougli tillage is 
essential. Tlie word perennial cuts all formality out of planting 
perennials as their name moans simply i]<>'ng away with sot 
lines. 

The parks and summer homes for a few years at least will 
plant slirubs and perennials in combination beds. I do not say 
this will or will not always prevail, but heavy planting in the 
next few years will be done along this line as borders of shrub 
clnstera. 

Preserve a good portion of the frontage of your home to lawn 
and good shade and ornamental tree-5. Talte off the bare look 
on comers, points and angles witli p3rennial and shrub combina- 
tions. The city and the country homes ought to plant their 
perennials largely on the side and backgrounds or else in 
garden. I hope not in straight lines but varying in width to 
suit tJie surroundings. On the badcground some massing can 
be done on the bare places witli good effect Plant perennials 
with higher growing sorts in the background and shorter grow- 
ing sorts in the frontage, but keep an eye all the time on the 
sorts that will give you a constant bloom as much' as possible. 
Hardy perennials should do their part in making the bare places 
bloom profusely and make life several degrees hoppier. 



, DISCUSSlOTf. 

Mr, Lewis : I would like to ask the gentleman if you have 
proved coreopsis lanceolata to be perfectly hardy, to be what I 
should call a hardy plant? 

Mr. Edwards: Well, we have but recently gone into some 
of tliese perennials ; it went through last winter. 

Jfir. Cranefield: It is not hardy at Madison. 

Mr, Lems: It is not considered a hardy plant. It is a ht- 
tle. misleading to call it a hardy perennial. I would like to ask 
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^so wliat percentage of the hollyhocks is likely to bloom when 
the seed ia sown Jn ifay? 

Mr. Edwards" It will bloom the next year. 

itr. Lewis: I will tell yoil my experience. If yon sow 
hollyhocks in the fall of the year, now for instance, that yon will 
have jnst as fine bloom next anmraer, and in a great deal ioM 
time, 

Mr. Edwards: I.have seen them bloom very nicely, with the 
plants planted in the spring of the same year. 

Mr, Lewis: We at one time grew from 10,000 to 15,000 
hollyhocks every year. We had them in green-houaes, sowed 
them early in the spring, and they had fine flowers that year, 
but unless you get them in the early port of the season, yon 
cannot insure the flowers, but if you aow the seed in August, or 
early part of September, with a suitable soil and climate, they 
will all flower next summer. 

The President : The question is for me on a sandy soil, can 
I grow hollyhocks and have them live over winter any time ? 

Mir. Lewis: I think the sandy soil ia to be preferred to a 
heavier soil, I think you have a little advantage there. But at 
the same time, tlie hollyhocks are not very hardy, and there is an 
uncertainty about their living even under the best of care. In 
some places down east, for instance, they have given up growing 
hollyhocks almost altogether, until within the last year or two, 
with using Bordeaux mixture, they are beginning to plant thcni 
again. 

Mr. Edwards : You will notice, I state, these perennials to l>p 
covered with beat fertilizer every year as a protection. I think 
that is a safe way. In regard to the hollyhocks, thoy are a bi- 
ennial plant; I suppose they do not bloom much finally. 

The President : They won't live for me, that is the trouble. 

Mr, Edwards: Yon are dating back four yeara ago, when 
we all lost them. 

The President: I have planted them several times and I have 
never had a hollyhock. 

Mr. Lewis : The^' are all right in a very rich soil. 

Mr, Moyle: This gentleman spoke of phlox. He says phlox 
is one of the hardiest flowers and one of the most beautiful, yet I 
find a great deal of trouble in carrying them over. Are we to 
understand that we are to plant them out and take no care, or 
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do we understand that they have got to be petted and eared for ; 
how is that? 

Mr. Edwards: I said plainly, but I might repeat it, that 
these perennials ought to be covered with a mulch of manure for 
the vnnter. That is a safe way. Of course we all know that 
that hard winter we lost our perennials, we lost our j^ilox, a. 
large class of perennials went that winter, we had to plant them 
out again, but the phlox stays over with us very nicely, carries 
tlirougli the winter. 

Mr. Toole : This thought comes to our minds always when we 
look for our most hardy perennials, that though we have some- 
thing now that we can plant out like shrubbery, take the same 
plant and have it for a, number of years, in the end there are al- 
most none that you can depend on in tliat way. While they are 
all hardy, that is, most of them are hardy, many of them are 
classed as hardy, but they really are not. ilany of our peren- 
nials, like the hollyhock, we must treat as biennial, and' all of 
them, practically, if you do not divide them up, you will find 
after a while, even with your iris, the fieur de lis, if you do not 
divide Uiem up, you will lose them eventually, and the phlox, if 
you do not divide it every two or three years, you will lose that 
As to the coreopsis lanceolata, it is hard to treat as a biennial, 
some will live and some will not, 

Mr. Moyle: The gentleman speaks of one thing there in re- 
gard to the covering of these plants ; now there is something that 
I want to emphasize a little bit for the benefit of everybody here ; 
probably it is not necessary, but I found it in my own experi- 
ence. He said to cover these planta with a compost of manure, he 
did not say what kind of compost, but a compost of manure. 
The idea of that is this, that this manure will decay and nourish 
the plants and the plants will do better in the spring. Now, be 
very careful in that regard, I have practiced to this to my sorrow 
repeatedly. For some time past I have never used any compost 
at all for my plants, because the compost in the spring of the 
year, if we get beyond freezing weather, and if we come to take 
. off this compost, at spots it will be frozen oflf, and when we leave 
it we find this compost has decayed and gone down among the 
plants and frozen and rotted, this manure has affected the plants. 
So now, in my own practice, I always use something of a coarser 
material, hay, or straw, or something of that kind, and before 
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placing thai oh, I place brnsh over my plants, bftlftiiSft they niiist 
have a little space, or they will rot. 

Mr, Edwards : You misunderstood me, I said this was to be 
spaded in early in the spring, the compost manure. Now of 
course that changes a great, deal. I agree with Brother Moyle 
heartily on the phlox; there are some that are hardier than 
others, but with protection last winter it carried through and 
gave fine flowers. Some winters we will lose some of it if «'c 
do not give it some sort of protection, but just those two things 
paeonie>s and phlox, are. two wonderful plants, th^ are doing 
113 grand service in this country and will continue to do so. 

Mr, Skewes: I want to ask Mir. Edwards if I can carrj" a 
plant safely through the winter if that plant to me is not a hardy 
plant, and if another plant what he perhaps considers more hardy 
and finds that is a plant that he cannot carry through the winter 
successfully if that plant to him is not a tender plant? I think 
we are too apt to overlook the fact that plants need attention as 
much as children, and no two plants of flowers can be treated 
exactly alike in the same garden, the gardener must go among the 
plants, study them individually, ag the stockman does his stock 
and as the mother does her children, then we can almost know 
what the nursery-men call hardy plants, but unless we do that 
we shall fail. 

Mr. Reek : I wonld like to ask a question. Is not the deli- 
cate period the time between the winter and the spring? My 
experience is this, that we have not much trouble in the winter, 
things have come out all right early in the spring, but carrying 
them from a dormant state to the period when they make natural 
growth, with me has been the most diffilcult, and one that has 
cost me more than all others. I have had plants that come out 
fine very early when I uncovered them, and I am at a loss to 
understand as to carrying them through this delineate period. 

Mr. Toole; I think Mr. Moyle has given us a general rule, 
the whole trouble is in the long dampness that sMuetimes follows 
the thaw shortly after, and with this protection of soil, rubbish 
or brush in pansies I always recommend by all means have a lit- 
tle bnish, also a very light cover of leaves. Another thing, see 
to it that in your garden there are no places where water will 
gather and settle and ice form, 

Mr, Lewis: I would like to saj' about this covering, which 
has excited considerable discussion, I think it is a mistaken 
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botion Among a great many that they cannot cover with anything 
except manure. Now, manure is all ri^t and feeds the plant 
as long as it is growing, but when the root is in a dormant state, 
it cannot take up food, it lies too heavily on the plants and 
through the dampness of that manure the air cannot circulate 
and it rots and kills a great many plants. 

In r^ard to coreopsis lanceolate, I think it is far better for 
those who are using it to sow the seed early in the spring, you 
will get better results, you will get stronger, healthier, more 
robust plants, more flowers, and not fuss with them over the 
winter. My experience with these hardy biennials is that if 
they are sown late, the first of August or the latter part of July, 
they winter much better than if set early in the spring, that is, 
hollyhocks, Canterbury bells and coreopsis, sow them in tlie lat- 
ter part of July ; ynu can winter them very much better. 

Mr. Periam: There is a very important point in thia ques- 
tion of mulching whether plants will be hardy through the 
winter or not, A great mistake made by even some critical cul- 
tivators is that tliey cover too early in autumn and leave the 
mulch on too late in the spring. Now, the frost does not kill the 
plant, it is the thawing out that kills. 

Mr. Re^: Mr, Edwards, in regard to paeonies, is there 
such a variety aa the rose scented paeony ? 

Mr. Eldwards: Tliere is a variety that is called that. I do 
not know as I can tell whether there is a botanical name aflixed 
t/) that 

Mr. Moyle: Tliat is the L. T>. Bllis, it is a beautiful, sweet- 
sceuted paeony. 

Mr. Reek: What will you take for one? 

Mr. Moyle: I do not like to say before the public. 

Mr, Edwards : That is a local name, rose scented paeony. 

Mr, Moyle: Yos, I have bought lots of them, but I do not 
like the smell. 
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ORNAMENTAL OUMBERS. 
William Toole. 



Oiir subject is so comprehensive — einbracinf? many varieties 
of plants, of various styles of beauty and deuces of nsefulnesp — 
it is difficult to decide how beat to classify them, so I will say 
let's ramble over the topic, like a native grape vine over an elm 
or a burr oak, hoping freedom of style may lend attractiveness 
to the result. 

Nearly all climbers are rampant growers, consequently hearty 
feeders, and should not lack nourishment if best results are de- 
sired. For their varied beauty of flowers or foliage we may 
desire to grow many kinds. Tlien we must carefully arrange 
that some be not over grown witli others. Bitter-sweet will ho]<l 
its own with the luxuriant Virginia creeper, but our native 
clematis if not assisted, will be lost in the combination. 

Ifaurandia Lophospermum and Minneapolis vine make a 
happy combination, but Morning GHories do not show up well 
in mixture with other climbers, except .the Scarlet Runner per- 
haps. Some vines like the Morning Olory and Cypress vine 
are so decidedly stringliko in habit of growth, they are easily 
overgrown by more branching species of climbers. All vines 
should be furnished with something to climb up at the beginning 
of growth, otherwise their progress is very miich retarded and 
through neglect of this care we may loso a good part of the 
season's possible growth, and even if this were not so, great 
injury resullB from trying to untangle a mass of growth which 
should have been previously supported. 

Of varieties we will first consider our American Ivy-Ampclop- 
sis-Quinquefolia or Virginia Creeper, the most useful climl)er 
we have, whether to drape the porch or veranda, clothe the trunk 
of dead or living tree with verdure, furnish shade for the ham- 
mock or rustic arbor, or cover brick walls when bare space seems 
to need it. This vine is worthy of a paper by itself, and I hope 
Professor Cranefield may sometime choose to write it up. For 
climbing on brick or stone, some people imagine that our Amer- 
ican species of Ampelopsis is not suitable — that it will not hold 
(ind that we must substitute for it Ampelopis Veitchi or Japan- 
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ese Ivy for this purpose, but this so-called Boston Ivy is not 
hardy for ns here in Wisconsin, and our American species is 
suitable if the right varieties are chosen. 

ThroTigh influence of environment in growing for a. long time 
where there are only trees and shrubs to climb on, some of our 
native ivy has nearly lost it5 tendency to attach itself to smooth 
hard surfaces, but at Devils Lake we find it clinging in sheets 
of green to the perpendicular face of quartiiite cliffs, and on the 
South Hall of the Wisconsin University may be seen a grand 
example of the beauty of Ampolopsis Quinquefolia when cover- 
ing a brick wall. 

While the Japanese ivy kills back every winter it seems to be 
hardiest near the ground and a lower growth of it might be 
trained imder our own ivy, making a pleasing contrast whidi 
would be to the advantage of onr native species. Celastrus 
seandeiis or Climbing Bitter-Sweet is another native worthy of 
a foremost place among porch or arbor vines. Its growth is 
slow at first but when once established at the corner of a veranda 
its sturdy growth and abundance of bright green foliage through 
the summer with quantities of scarlet fruit through fall and 
winter, all commend it to general favor. 

Our native Honeysuckle Lonicera Flava is with its glorious 
foliage and red berries an attractive vine, and will afford a con- 
siderable amount of shade if given room and timely support. 
In its native habitat we often find it surmounting some straight 
stemmed shrub, and spreading ont with a drooping top suggest- 
ing great possibilities, for variety in the growth of many of our 
climbers including especially Bitter-Swcct and some of the 
I'cses. This lonicera is subject to attacks of sbigs and aphis, 
bnt we seem to be in tlie spraying business to stay, so while the 
pump is in hand we can easily attend to these. 

Don't omit the scarlet Tnimpet Honeysuckle Lonicera Sem- 
pervirens. It fits well in or at the house comers and' is worthy 
of a special place somewhere. It is easily grown and reasonably 
hardy, but Professor Cranefield has a Siberian variety at the 
Experiment Station, which he says will stand even one of Tut- 
tle's test winters. 

Among half hardy climbers the Tnimpet Flower Tfecoma 
Kadicans and the American Wistaria W Frutescens are 
worthy of special care, especially the former of which we notice 
some fine specimens in bloom in Baraboo gardens this summer. 
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As these vines bear seed wilh us, it seems as if the plant breeders 
might develop more hardy varieties than we have now. 

Oiir native Clematis C Virginiana sliould be in every col- 
lection attractive as it is for its luxuriance of white flowers 
and later its feathery masses of seeds which arc as showy as the 
flowers. While it is a hearty grower it must not be over- 
shadowed with masses of foliage which it cannot surmount. 
This should be grown with the foreign species O Panicu- 
lata which is a later bloomer and still more showy in flower. 
The two together give a long succession of bloom. The yellow 
flowered Clematis C Graveolens is very hardy and a luxuriant 
grower, covered in the fall with billows of feathery akenes. It 
is not so well known as it should be. 

Chir native 'showy Olcmatic O Verticillati or Atragene 
is a better grower under cultivation than is generally supposed. 
In the grounds of Judge Kelsey of Baraboo it roaelie-i a height 
of more than twenty feet and in spring is covered with large 
showy purple flowers. The different showy clematis of the 
Jackmanni type are so beautiful and well known they need no 
praise here but they are so subject to blight that those who plant 
them risk disappointment. 

Climbing Rinses all should have and if space about, the house 
has been taken up with other things, make a trellis for them 
elsewhere. 

Queen of the Prairies, Crimson Rambler and the single 
Michigan, rose we know wo can take care of, and there are others 
said to be just as hardy, but we have not proved them. Wouldn't 
it be fine for the flower lovers of Wisconsin if our Experiment 
Station would test the hardy and half-hardy roses, and show ns 
just what can be done with them. We all love roses, and bow 
many dollars annually might be saved to home makers, if we 
knew Just what we might safely plant. Or would it \ic better 
for our State Horticultural Society to establish an ornamental 
trial station? Second only to the Ampelop.^is for a shading 
vine is our native grape and if one with staminatc blossoms is 
chosen, their delightful fragrance in June makes us for a time 
at least think that it is best of all. And in our collection wo 
must not omit the beautiful lloonseed vine— lien i sperm nm 
Ganadense — with its large, glossy, dark-green leaves. Give it 
a pole to climb, or the comer post of the veranda and then admire 
\t^ beautjj-. On one house in Baraboo it twines around the 
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water spoilt. It ia trimmed nearly to the px>und each spring 
and each year it seems if possible more beautiful than ever. 

Thns far first tboiipht has been ^iven to native?, not because 
they are nativefl, but because they are more uwfiil and beautiful 
aa vines, than any exotics. To fully realize I' eir beat possibil- 
ities we must have natural effects. What is more beautiful than 
a tree trunk covered with Ampelopsis or trees draped with our 
native ffrape, and we love to see in some wayside thicket Green 
Briar or Smilax Hispida and the wild Tam-Dioscorea Villosa. 
T have never grown these two but have seedlings of the Smilax 
and shall try them. 

Some day I hope the Madison people will have bordering some 
one of their beautiful drives, a collection of our native climbers 
grown to imitate nature's way, I'll go to see it then. Our boys 
tell of a drive near Madison where the owner had not disturbed 
tlie wildness of ihc roadside border, but had cared for and 
helped its growth. They were charmed with the beautiful con- 
trast of foliage of grape and wild ivy, mixed with hazel and 
sumach. But not all of our useful climbers have woody stems 
or perennial roots. Many are annuals, or by annual planting, 
are treated as such. First among these should be placed fbe 
Oobaea Scandeus. If started early it is a rapid grower, always 
using more spac« than is allotted to if. Its lai^ purple flowers 
are unique and it is rarely troubled with insects. In the fall 
i( remains green after frosts have nit down most of other vines. 
The Ipomeas include a wide range of species. All are beautiful 
and easily grown. We have a Moonflower mixed in with Gobaca 
and Clematis and the large white flowers are a pleasing sight 
evening and morning. One plant from the florist each spring 
is enough, bnt it may be started early from seed and there is 
enough beauty in. the foliage to jjay for its care. With this for 
variety may be added several other perennial rooted Ipomeas, 
like Ipomca Pandurata and I-Mexieana, but none of them will 
stand the winter. 

We sometimes grow tlie Morning Glorj- and like the old 
fashioned kind for its freedom of blooming and the Japanese for 
luxuriant growUi and large beautiful flowers. The two should 
be grown together as the old fashioned kind comes into flower 
first and the Japanese keeps up the abundance of bloom later in 
the season. Mix in just a few of the ivy leaved Ipomea Qiiamoc- 
lit, Their bright scarlet blossoms add to the beauty of the rest, 
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The Minneapolis Vine-Pilf^ne Siiavis makes a beHutifnl 
sheet of verdwre in a aurprisinply short apace of time and forms 
a hoantiful eombinatif>n with Mauradnia, both white and purple, 
and the more aliowy Ix>phoHpumnm. The last two with Thum- 
bergia should be started early from seed but the Minneapolis 
vine I have inereaseil only from cvittings. These with the so- 
ealled parlor ivy are all suitable for vases, window boxes, and in- 
door decoration to which may be added the Tropaeolums. 

Madeira vine is bcantifnl and easily grown but should cover 
8 window or trellis by itself as it does not seem to bamionize 
in mixture with other vines. Another native vine, Adhimia 
C irrho sa or M'lOiintain Fringe, a biennial, is very pretty biit is 
often troubled with retl spider. Even the weedy lookinfi wild 
ciicimibcr is a thing of Iteauty in the wild border but always 
seems out of place among the cultivated plants. 

A number of other things might be mentioned among oma- 
niental climbers and more might Ix- said about care of them, but 
it was not intended to write a book on the subject, so we will 
close by saying that tho Apios TuI)erosii is deiiglitfully fragrant 
and well worthy of cultivation, but is not like the Wistaria as 
stated by some dealers. 



lUKC'USHION. 



Tlie President : T want to ask Mr. Toole if he has got Trim- . 
son Rainhler groKii for four years, and of any size ? 

Mr, Toole: I will say that I have not, mine are of loss time 
than that. 

Tho President: I want to ask a show of bands of all those 
who have grown Orimson Kamblcr four years and have got a 
good grrnvth, there arc two, throe, four. I want to got a show 
of bands of all those wlio have grown Crimson Rjimbler one year 
and liave it die tlie next. There, that tells the story." 

Mr. T'oole: ITow many persons arc there here who have 
grown a whole lot of tilings and have had them die the first year ? 

The President : Xo, but I have repeatedly grown them. 

Mr. Movie: T have lieon tempted several tims to get up to 
talk along this line. T tell yon where all this trouble lies. It 
has been advocated hero that we have all our roses on their own 
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roots. Now, the Crimson Rambler on its own root is a o 
failure. I do not say this from my own experience, I say this 
from the experience where we propagated roses up to 150,000 
at a time, and we found it necessary when we got a Orimson 
Rambler rose to have it budded always. So, when you have your 
Crimson Rambler budded, the next thing is to plant it low down, 
so as to have this stock protected, and then when you get your 
stock properly protected, your rose will live from year to year. 
They will grow beautifully, but on their own root they are never 
a success. 

Mr. Edwards : I think Mr. Moyle is exactly wrong. I have 
found 500 that are doing glorious work on their own roots. I 
have sworn off on rosea on budded stock, that is, for this part of 
Wisconsin. I know the Crimson Rambler is a success on its 
own roots. 

Mr. Moyle; I think this gentleman is in the same fix as I 
was last spring; I ordered a few hundred roses on their own 
roots, when I grew them they were all budded. 

Mrs. Trelevan : I do not think any rose will stand the abuse 
that a Crimson Rambler will, 

Mr. Cranefield: I generally swear to everything that Mr. 
Moyle says when we are away from home, and he to what I say. 
Hilt I have a Crimson Rambler rose at my house, it is today 
about ten feet across, alraut 12 feet high, and bore last year over 
i),000 blossoms at one time, over 9,000 blossoms, on its own roots. 

Mr. Wilkins: If there is anything I boa.st of it is my ig- 
norance of the nursery business, but the matter of the Crimson 
Rambler has come to me this way, — it is more in the care- of the 
rose than it is in the rose itself. Prof. Oranefield has just 
boasted that his Crimson Bambler rose has borne 9,000 blossoms, 
— next year it will die. ITere is the trouble witli Crimson Ram- 
bler when it blooms heavily one year, it will over-bear. If you 
trim your rose and cut a part of the bloom, it will live. If you 
allow it to bloom it is like a three-year old appletreo fruiting 
it.self to death, I>o not let them bloom too hard until they get 
old. 

A Member; How do you cover it? 

Mr. Wilkins : Just as any other rose. 

Mr. Periam : I have got a Crimson Rambler on its own roots 
in Chicago, it is as hard a country as you have got here; we have 
no protection, but I wanted to state on the point made by the 
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gentleman who professed dense ignorance on the subject of 
nursery stock, — now the plant is four years old, I have had three 
successive lots of flowers on it as thick as the clusters could stand 
on it and it is now at the top of the veranda and running on to 
the roof, and there have been three crops as heavy as the plant 
could possibly bear, so that the first heavy crop does not always 
kill. But the Crimson Rambler wants strong fertilization and 
I think it wants a sandy soil. 

Mr. Edwards: I want to answer this gentleman ; I tell him 
I know the difference between a budded rose and an own root 
rose. An own root Crimson Rambler will not do good work the 
first year, but when it gets its system established it will do ex- 
cellent work and it will bear successfully for several years. 

Mr. Lewis: I would like to say one word about this budding. 
You must not take it for granted that all roses ought to be bud- 
ded, nor all roses should not be grown on their own roofs. Take 
for instance the Jacqueminot, strong wiry roots, they are just as 
well, or better, on their own roots. But when you come to some 
of these stiff, hardy growers, it is almost impossible to strike 
them tomake cuttings. Root them any way yon like, you have 
to bud them to got a stock, and they do so much better when you 
.have than will some other roses. Therefore you must not say 
because this is budded and that not, this is good and that not. 
It depends on the class of roses, so much. 

The President: I was more particularly interested in the 
Crimson Rambler, because I heard so much of it that I tried to 
get a Crimson Rambler to grow. I have bought repeatedly roots 
from different dealers all over the United Rtates. T made one 
grow all summer once and it lived through the winter and then 
the second year I had two feet of growth and just a few blossoms, 
and then it died. 

Mrs. Trelevan: I disagree with Mr, Periam altout planting 
it on sandy soil. I have one planted in clay and gravel and it 
does finely, but T kept, it well pnmed. I think that is the fault, 
we let it have too much wood. 

Prof. Cranefield: The way I view it is this, — the Orimwn 
Rambler is not wholly hardy in Wisconsin, it requires some 
winter protection ; after they are well established I think it will 
stand as much, if not more than the average hybrid. In my 
experience I have seen but little difficulty in starting plants, in 
getting them well established, whether budded or on their own 
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roots. The rose I 8[>eak of, the finest in Jfadison, is on its own 
roots, because I propagated it myself, I can swear to it, and I 
know there is etinaily as vigorous life, not quite so old, on budded 
stock, so I hold it makes but little difference, the main difference 
is in the soil and eare. 

Mr. Lewis: They talk abont Ampelopsis Vitcliii. I would 
like to ask your opinion. In ]VIilwankee Ampelopsis Vitchii will 
live and thrive and cover large si>aces. Here, in this section of 
Wisconsin it is a hard matter to get tliem to live through the 
winter. T)o yon attribute it to the difference in cold between 
this and Milwaukee or what is the difference? 

Mr. Toole : I attribute it to the like influence that we fruit 
growers find, often we can grow along the lake, further inland 
wc can not. 

Jfr. Lewis: I think it is the handsomest, on accoimt of its 
neat foliage, its density, its adaptability for holding on, and 
taking everything into consideration, I think it is the most 
l>eautiful climber we have. I tried several times and last winter 
jnit a covering over one, and I snp]xise now it is 15 to 20 feet 
high. I shall cover again tliis winter and I am very ahxious to 
save this vine; if I knew what wore best I would do it, I have 
tliought it would succeed best if I were to graft it. 

ilr. Toole: I do not think that would lielp you, because the 
matter is in the uppei- gi-owth and not in the root. I would say, 
if y(/u pet more of our native sjx-cics whidi cling to the walls, 
and sucli can. be obtained, — I like it, it stands out, it is not so 
smooth to tlie wall, it stands out so luxuriantly, but I like our 
native fi|>ecies better then the other. 

Sfr, Morris: I would like to ask whether the Cliinese ivy- 
will kill a tree by growing up around it. AVe have oiie that is 
]»^(^l)Hl^ly 30 feet high, and the tree has the api:earance of dying, 
and we think of cutting the vine down. 

Mr. Toole : I think it will, from my own experience, with a 
young, growing tree. I have a case whei-e native ivy climbe<l a 
tree and I feel satisfie<l I will |>robably lose the tree ; it was gone 
so far before I noticed it, I shall probably let it go. If I wanted 
anything in ithe way of gi-owth effect on a tree I should like to 
choose a creeper instead of the ivy. 

Ifr. Roe: I should like to ask if there are any of these vines 
that do better on a south exjx«ure or north or west exposure, or 
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which expf.«iire would yon put a Priiiisoii Rflinblor on, if yoii 
had a Iioiiso ? 

ifr, Toole: If I had tlip clioioc of the Crinison Rambler I 
would like to use the cast ox|x>sure. but I think the Crimson 
E|ambler will stand any sndi asixx-ts as yon wonld say, the 
Crimson Rambler will be very slow. "But on the other lianti, 
if yon want a vine that will tlirive well in bleak pliiocs, then I 
will say not to choose any kind of rose. 

Mr. Roe: If yon want to [tnt a vine on thesonthom exposnre, 
what kind wonld yon nae, if yon wanted h>ts of vine ? 

Mr. Toole: If yon Avanted lots of vine, and a permanent one, 
by all means use our Amorican ivy. On tlio northwestern cor- 
ner, well pxpoaed to the wind I have our American ivy, at the 
south end of tliia western iy>rch I have the clind>uijr Bittor- 
Sweet. I have a south porch towards the oast end of the lionso 
where I choose to plant annnals, and my favorite there is the 
Snow-Ball. 

Mr, Roe : Is the aonthem ex(»snre too hot for a rose ? 

Mr. Tbole: Well, I have seen some doinjr well. I think if 
yon can have them stand ont a little from the bnilding, cm a 
trellis, or, still totter, on the junvli, T shmild way, no, it was not 
too hot for a rose. 



AMATETTR OAXXTXG. 
R. R. Reminfrton. 

Mr. President, I^adies and Gentlemen: 

I wish to assume yon, in Ix^inning tliia discussion, that the 
term Amatenr is strictly applicable to my standinp: as a canner 
and that my experience has Inrn gaiueil mostly with small f niits 
grown npon my own farm ; my relation to the canning Inisiness 
is much the same as that of a fann dairy man U> the creamery 
business, similarly as the farmer produces milk and niannfac- 
turea it Into butter, I {jn>w fniit and market the same in a 
manufactured form. 

It is leas than one hundred years since the first recorded at- 
tempt wa.s made to presen-e food of any kind ly anvfliing lijte 
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modern methods of canning; therefore hoping it may be of 
some interest the following historical items are briefly submitted. 

The first paper on the subject of canning was presented before 
the English Society of Arts in 1807 by a Mr, Saddington; in 
this paper the results of preserving fruits in bottles by applying 
heat and then securely corking were given. In this paper 75 
degrees of heat were recommended b\it the length of time this 
was to be continued does not appear in the record, 

A work on canning by a Frenchman, M. Appert, appeared in 
1810 for which ho received a prize of 10,000 francs from the 
French government. 

Oysters were packed in Baltimore in 1838 or 1840. In 1842 
in Portland, Maine, Isaac Winslow began packing com. A 
patent for his process was applied for in 1853 but was not 
granted until 18C2. The first recorded sale of canned com was 
invoiced February 19, 1848, and was for one dozen canisters 
preserved com at $4,00. 

These historical facts were gathered by Mr. F. O. CSonant and 
embddied in a paper presented by liim before the annual Can- 
ners Meeting held at Cincinnati in February, 1897. 

To sum up the history of the canning art, it has been known 
experimentally nearly 100 years ; it has come into use practically 
during the last 40 years. 

Tbe evolution of ideas about the art of canning is a matter of 
considerable interest and develops some facts not easy to explain. 
Winslow must have met with some success with 75 d^reeg of 
heat; ten years ago boiling heat or 212 degrees was considered 
sufficient even for corn if continued for four or five hours, now 
250 degrees for about ten or fifteen minutes after that degree 
is reached is considered the right thing. 

Previous to the rise of the canning industry other methods of 
preserving food were in vogue such as drying, smoking, the use 
of salt, or of sugar in liberal quantity. In all methods of 
preserving foods except one the efforts of those seeking commer- 
cial advantage have been paralleled by efforts of the housekeep- 
ers in almost every home in the land for the preservation of 
foods, especially fruits, for household oonsumption, and with 
such success that now tbe so-called self-sealing glass jar is an 
important adjunct in the economy of every household. By its 
use is preserved, at least in some degree of natural form and 
flavor, for farmer and village and city resident the generous 
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aummer gift of fruita, wrou^t out of sun, heat and light, and of 
raiu and soil. 

Until very recently the art of canning has been wholly a mat- 
ter of experiment but as the same experiment has not always 
been found to produce the same result, the aid of seienee has 
at last been evoked to solve if possible the problem of reducing 
canning processes to a well defined and successful system. The 
most notable efforts in this matter have been made by Professor < 

Prescott of the Massachusetts School of Technolc^, aided by 
Mr, Lyman Underwood, a practical canner, 

A paper by Mr. Prescott read at the annual meeting of the 
Atlantic States Packers' Association at Buffalo in February, 
1898, offers the following scientific deductions: Nature seems 
to furnish an abundant supply of minute vegetable forms known 
variously aa microbes, bacteria, etc. These organisms gre di- 
vided according to their form into three general classes, viz. : 
those that are round, those rod shaped, and those of spiral form. 
Some, at least, are endowed witli the power of motion. They 
multiply very rapidly by division or by spores. By their 
activity some produce gas, some acid from sugar. They cause 
what we call fermentation. Twenty thousand rod-shaped mi- 
crobes might lie side by side on a line an inch long, and they 
pervade air, water and every product or commodity that we use 
as food. Only a few of these organisms are disease producing 
but all are the enemy of the eanner's business but are friendly 
enough to makers of yeast, bread, wine, bur, vin^ar and other 
fermented products, and are a fundamental necessity to all higher 
vegetable life for they furnish nitrogen in the soil to sustain 
plant life. It is the business of the canner to prevent the bac- 
teria from continuing operation in the fruit jar; this may bo 
(lone by using sugar in large quantity thus creating an unfav- 
orable condition or by applying heat enough to destroy the 
germs at once. 

Antiseptics such as boracic acid, salicylic acid, etc., are also 
used more than is desirable by some manufacturers, hence the 
laws in various states regulating the use of such means. The 
use of antiseptics is not at all to be favorably considered. The 
idea of embalmed fruit is second only in a sense of aversion to 
tliat of embalmed beef. 

Fortunately for the housekeeper bacilli in their normal condi- 
tion are easily destroyed by boiling heat; but some are at times 
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in the spore form, an inactive state in which th^ are ranch more 
resistant and can survive boiling heat for several hours and 
finally, under favorable conditions, resume offensive activity. 
There is no defense against the spore form, of tliese organisms 
except the steam heated retort of the professional eanner whereby 
ii higher degree of heat than 212 is gained. To sum np the re- 
quirements for successful canning, fruit must l)e sterilized by 
heat. 

Two hundred and twelve df^ees maintained for a short time 
will be in most cases suiRcient. Oom requires higher heat as the 
Bubatance is not so good a conductor of heat as fruits which con- 
tain more fluid. Length of time to some extent takes the place 
of a higher degree of heat. Fruit must be sterilized also the can 
and cover. The can must be closed and made airtight while hot ; 
these conditions complied with means general success, biit is not 
absolute assurance. 

We will now consider what the housekeeper may do to insure 
this degree of success in canning. Fruit should be neitlier too 
ripe por too green. There is reasons to believe that most kinda 
of fruit are best cooked in the jar, but this method is of greater 
advantage with some varieties than with others. Strawberries 
and other juicy fruits do not fill the jars sufficiently when cooked 
in this manner, Baspterries, both red and black, are esi)ecially 
adapted to this method; their flavor is best prraerved and also 
the color and form of the red berries. Probably the Mason glass 
jar is most widely used of any ; its cheapness recommends it ; it is 
convenient in a measure ; its disadvantages are a metal cover in 
contact with the fruit and its often imperfect finish at tlie 
shoulder or place where the rim of the cover meets the jar, and 
another disadvantage, lack of durability of the cover. Glass- 
topped jars are neater in appearance. No one oan accuse the 
Mason jar of being pretentious in appearance, but its top is 
pliable enough to allow gas to escape in ease of fermentation 
whereas some glass tope are fastened so rigidly that fermentation 
bursts the jar. Tops of Mason jars are sometimes sharp on the 
edge and cut the rubber; this edge may be made smooth by use 
of a flat file drawn across ; the file touching opposite sides to in- 
sure uniformity. The frequent slight ridge on the shoulder of 
the jar at opposite sides may be removed by the same file. The 
rims of old covers that have been forced cut of shape can be 
turned back to place by using a small hammer and the edge 
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filed as before, making the cover imieli more easily and securely 
adjusted. 

For cooking fruit in tlie jar the folln ving apparatus is recom- 
mended, viz. : A steamer made of galvanized iron 12 inches 
hi^ and 12 inches in diameter, covered top and sides with 
ashestos, a movable platform tlirce inches high in the bottom, 
a tight fitting cover on Uie top. About two inches of water 
lielow the platform will supply ateani for tlic cooking process. 

For preparing the jar for the steamer the fruit is first filled 
in and warm syrup of suitable d^ree of sweetness poured in to 
a height, of one inch below the top. Covers are laid on the jars 
l«it not screwed on. One hour is sufficient time for most fruit 
to be over the fire, the larger portion of thp time being used tn 
gradually bring the fruit to a boiling heat. The ai>pearance of 
the fruit not tbc time, however, must Ixj the guide in determining 
when the cooking is completed. 

To seal the cans set tlie steamer off the stove and set out one 
can at a time; the first two or three should stand a moment Imv 
fore closing to allow the steam to get out of the jar so they can 
Ixj filled with additional hot syrup to insure a full jar when cold. 
After the seven cans contained in the steamer arc all closed, they 
should stand ten minutes and the covers again be ti^itened, 
but never after they have l)ecome cold enough to hold comfort- 
ably in the Iiand. If fniit is to be canned in quantities more 
than one steamer may l>e used and placo<l on the stove and taken 
off in rotation. 

Apples and other f mits that do not can well in the jar and go 
to pieces in the ojjen stew kettle may Ix' cooked in a granitewaro 
pail that fits the steamer and afterward dipped into previously 
heated jars, thus only the <losired amount of liquid can he used 
and at the same time the fonn of the fruit preserved. 

Canned fruit should l>e insj^^eted ever^' day for two weeks, and 
shoidd Iw kept in a cool cellar. 

I^astly if Mason jars are used the covers should be painted 
with a mixture of aiumiuum paint powder and varnish, this give* 
a touch of brightness to the package tliat harmonizes well with 
the pleasing nature and a]i[>earance of its contents and prpaer\'ea 
the cover from corrosion. 

It is hoped that if these sug;gestions prompted by a varying 
experience diiring several scsisons of canning, do not strongly 
recommend themselves at this moment, that they may, by some 
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one, be kindly remembered at some future time of preparation 
for fruit preserving, or dnring tlie time of the warm and often 
vexatious work, or finally some weeks later, when with great 
satisfaction, the attractive appearance of tbe winter store of 
fruit for the household, is observed, and lhe fact is noted that the 
vicious little microbe disturbs neither your fruit nor your peace 
of mind. 



DISCUSSION. 



Mr, Toole : I noticed that you remark that the length of time 
cannot l>e properly determined, it is more the appearance of the 
fniit. What should lie the appearance of the fruit, or in what 
way do you determine the length of time that yoii keep up the 
temperature? 

Mr. Kemington: Suppose we are canning a jar of raspber- 
ries, any one will soon learn by practice, by canning them, by 
steam heat in this way, that it requires 35 minutes, or maybe 40, 
according to the amount of fire, to get the fniit up to the boiling 
point, and at that time, or shortly after that time it is well 
enough to look at that fruit. All you have to do is to lift the 
cover of the steamer, take some fruit out and examine it, select 
some of the greener appearing berries and try them, if they are 
soft, then lift up the jar and look at it; this syrup will be clear, 
there will be very little of the syrup out at this time, or some 
time afterward. Raspberries in the first part of the season, very 
fresh, very soimd, if they have raised up two or three inches 
from the bottom, it is pretty likely they are cooked ; later in the 
seasf.-n perhape a little lo.^s cooking will do, but I Judge very 
largely by the distance those berries will rise in the jar. 

Mr. Toole ; How do you lift those boiling hot jars out of that 
deep kettle. 

Mr, Remington : When I get ready to seal them up, set the 
steamer off on a bench and in a very brief time the sieam will 
coase to rise, and there is very little trouble to take them out. 
There are patent devices, but it is very easily done with a cloth 
aft«r the steam stops rising. I might, say that fresh cans of 
fniit should never be put in while the steamer is on the stove, 
because the rise of the steam will be. apt to crack the jar. No 
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trouble at all if the water, no matter how hot it is, is not boiling. 

Mr, Toole: Did you e\'er try the method of simply poiirinj^ 
boiling water on ? 

Mr, Remington : I have tried it but it was a failure. 

Mr. Toole : We have tried that for several years with good 
snceess, — poured the synip on the top, the aynip is poiireil on 
the fruit hot, so it doos not tate as much heat to bring to thp 
proper tOTnporatnro, then pour the boiling hot water on and leave 
it standing for several hours until it is cool enough to put the 
cans away. 

Mr. Remington: That would be certainly a very great ad- 
vantage if it could be successfully done, but I should very much 
hate to risk a thousand cans in tljat way. I have trouble enough 
now, do the best I can and give it lots moi-e heat than that. 

Mr. Periam: In what state of ripeness would you can the 
berries ? 

Mr. Remington: Every kind of berry is at its best when 
canned at its very prime, and that is quite early in the season ; 
for raspberries and blackberries perhaps not the first of the 
season, but the second, when they are still firm. A great many 
people that buy raspberries make a great mistake in postponing 
their buying to the last of the season, thinking they will be chea|>- 
er. That is not (rue. In the early part of the season, blackberries, 
for instance, turn them out of the box, they will tiirn out hard, 
almost like shelled peas and very loose from each other, don't 
cling to each other, stand lots of alnise, stand over night without 
moulding, stand shipping to quite a distance. Later in the 
season raspberries, blacklierriea, all the berries, get tliis jelly-like 
eonaistenf^'. Take a l>ox and hold thom out in your hand, they 
will shake like jelly, all that firmness is gone, then when they 
are cooked they have not the bright color, all the color is gone, 
much of the tartness is gone, there is a kind of sweet, siekish 
taste that some people like, but I abhor it. 

Mr. Periam : Plums, for instance, take Burbank and Abund- 
ance and that class of plums ? 

Mr. Remington : Never had much experience with plums. 

Mr. Smith : I would like to ask the gentleman if he has had 
any experience with canning vegetables, such as asparagus ? 

Mr. Remington : Xever tried vegetables, that is a matter for 
professional canners, although some housekeepers do succeed. 
Thoro is a great deal of mystery about this canning business. I 
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was told of a lady in Baraboo a short time ago who cuts up 
string beans, puts them in a jar', pours could water over them, 
screws up tlie top and they are all right. They won't do tliat for 
nie, I am satisfied. 

A Member : Uttinharb will keep that way. 

Mr. Remington: I know rhubarb will sometimes, and some- 
times it won't. I think a little depends on the size of can and 
variety of microbe that is in it. 

ifr, Toole: Some years ago the matter of tying cotton batting 
freah from the store over fniit, putting it on ti^tly, waa tried. 
I remember trying it with tomatoes and it was a perfect success. 
The only drawback is, you must be careful about tipping, be- 
cause if the liquid onee gets through the cotton batting, you have 
a medium of communication with the bacteria. The dry cotton 
batting perfectly strains the air and keeps the germs of ferment 
out. 

The President: You would not. advise that? 

Jfr. Hemington: You certainly eould not ship them that 
way. I have also heard of instances of that kind where black- 
berries were kept in that way, were put in stone jars and covered 
with cotton batting or paper. I would not recommend it; I 
should be very fearful to undertake such an experiment as that 
on a large scale, it would Ixj all right on a small scale. 



FERTILrZATIO:Nl OF FLOWEHS. 

Itiss Jennie Chappell. 

1 

Of the 110,000 flowering plants known to exist, evfery flower 
however common we may consider it will reveal a floral construc- 
tion that is wonderful. Until Darwin's time very little was 
known of flowers and it is through the successive researches of 
different botanists that we have gained our present knowledge of 



Ix't us examine the different parts of a flower by looking 
at the diagram. Fig. 1. The eaylix encloses the bud, and may 
be tubular or comiiosed of separate leaves or sepals as in the rose. 
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The corolla or colored part may consist of several petals as in the 
rose or of a single one as in the morning glors', next comes the 
stamens, few or many, the antlms at the extremity containing the 
yellow powdery pollen. At the center is the pestel or pistils. 
This is divided into three parts, ovary, style and stigma. 

Thongh it may seem strange now, the botanists of tho past 
were content with a simple description of the flowers without 
the slightest idea of their function. In 1682 Xeheniias Grew 
made the annoimcement that it was necessary for the pollen of a 
flower to reach the stigma that there might bo fruit. Tiiis led 
to interesting discussions and much rcsoareli among the botanists 
of those times. Finally Linnaens reaffirmed the facts of Grew 
and was able to prove his statements so that all were led to 
believe. 

In most flowers the stamens were seen to surronnd the pistil 
and the pollen was shed upon the stigma, Imt in their search 
many other problems confronted them, as the ftinction of the 
honey, the bees, the color and the fragrance. These searchers 
after knowledge became more and more mystified. 

There were many speculations in, regard to these subjects and 
oven tlie great Linnaeus confessed himself as puizzled. Nothing 
new was learned of ilowers for about fifty years, when Sprengle 
in 1787 began making investigation based upon the color mark- 
ing of petals, nectar and visiting insects. In watching his honey 
guides he found that spots, rings and converging veins upon the 
petals showo<l the location of honey. He worked at tliia for 
three years, then-gave k> the world astonishing factii. Tlie dis- 
coveries of the others wore right as far as they went, hut he had 
gone still farther for in many flowers the stamens were Ixilow the 
stigma, it was then impossible for the pollen to reach tlio stigma, 
except hy artificial means. He then announced that: 

1. Flowers are fertilized by insects. 

2. Insects in approaching the nectar or honey bmsli the pollpii 
from the anther with the various hairy parts of their bodies and 
in thin motions convey it to the stigma. 

But strange instances were arising, he was met with floral 
jtroblems as the pollen being ripe in the flower and the stigma 
not ready to receive it, while other flowers, the pollen was shed 
and the stigma just matured. In many cases too the stamens 
are in one flower and the pistils in others as in cucumber and 
com. 
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He thought that the pollen of one flower must be carried to the 
pistil of another but failed to find that such was the caae. 

Sprengle was, confronted with another fact, why should the 
flowers attract the insects when in many cases they might fer- 
tilize themselves. 

The unfinished work of Sprengle was taken up by Darwin and 
brought to completion. He simply showed that the bee flew 
from the ripened pollen to tlie matured stigma. He then demon- 
strated that flowers were not only fertilized by insects but were 
cross fertilized. The pollen carried from flower to flower of the 
same plant or of different plants. Darwin also proved by hun- 
dreds of experiments that cross fertilized flowers produced 
healthier seed than self fertilized. We trample the beautiful 
flowers under oiir feet, now and then admiring one, but never 
think of the lesson they with their allies are teaching us. 

But after learning this what revelations are borne to us. This 
spot upon the petal, the perftime, the form and color, how won- 
derful to know that each and all represent an affinity to some 
insect. The flowers seem to have made a contract with the dif- 
ferent insects according to their needs, thus we see a flower with 
the long nectary visited by the butterfly, the orchids with the 
eleven inch nectary visited by a moth with a tongue eleven inches 
long, flies fertilizing the trillium, honey and bumble bees each 
having special flowers. But these insects are not the only agents 
transferring the pollen ; birds, water and wind do their part, the 
wind doing it very imperfectly, although it has been known to 
carry pollen four hundred miles. Every summer we may see 
the air laden with pollen from the oak, willow, poplar and many 
plant"*. If we compare the flower of the blue flag or of the lily 
with its spotted yellow petals with flower of the many forest 
trees, wo shall shall see the difference between the bright blossoms 
which depend entirely upon the insects for their fertilization and 
the dinginess of the flowers whoso raarrier has been the wind. 
Fwm this time on flowers and insects will be found together as 
each seems indispensable to the other. It is intei-esting to note 
tlip manner in which the different flowers receive their insect 
visitors, one gives the little fly a dab of dust in the eyes, others 
give to the sipping Iwe the pollen to his tongue, another attaches - 
a similar token to the tongues of moths and butterflies, while 
others send the gnat out with a sticking plaster smeared all over 
its back. As a rule their ceremonies of the blossoms are of the 
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briefest description. Occasionally the insect is entrapped for 
life as in the milk weed. Or the gnats that visit Jack in the 
pulpit are detained for a while though many perish. 

Our research in cross fertilization has taught na that heea 
visit the flowers of the game species as long as they can before 
going to another species, it has caiised us to see that the purpose 
of the bright colors, large size and odor is to attract the insects, 
white blosaoma use a very strong odor to attract moths that fer- 
tilize them at dnsk. 

We have foimd that the dark colored streaks serve as guides to 
the nectar. Yes, and from the structure of the flower we may 
oven foretell the insect to which the cross fertilization is com- 
milted. How wonderful docs nature work, we fail to understand 
the design in the construction of oven the commonest flower until 
we await the coming of its chosen insect worker, the one for 
whom it has been adapting itself for ag&s. Thus we find the 
rod clover owing its existence to the bumble bee; the parts of 
the flower are arranged with a definite relation to tlie head and 
honey sucking tube of the bee, which can not visit it without 
dusting themselves with pollen from one blossom which they rub 
off on the receptacle of the next blossom. 

Many years ago the farmers of Australia detonnined to intro- 
diiee our red clover into that country, the first imported seed 
thrived with luxuriant foliage and blossom Imt no seed. Why? 
Simply liecause they had no American humble bees. Upon the 
introduction of the bumb.o bee the clover flourished in fniition 
as well as bloom, which demonstrates that the clover and bumble 
bees are inseparable counterparts. 

To be successful operators in their lines of work it is quite if 
not very necessary, that the farmer, the gardener and the horti- 
culturist should thoroughly understand and make a study of 
fertilization. I would refer all to Darwin and Gibson from 
whom I have gained information. Only recently I heard a 
farmer say that a certain variety of com had run out, as I was 
interested, began to investigate and found that he had two 
varieties of sweet com and dent com planted in the same field 
and had been continuing this practice for years, during the time 
the wind had done its work, consequently the mixed sweet corn. 

On the experimental farms each variety of com is planted by 
itself at a considerable distance from another variety and carries 
on ita own fertilization. If a new variety of seed is wished the 
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pollen from tho largest, most tlirifty stalk is carried by the hand 
to another variety looking eqTially well, here we have hand fer- 
tilization. 

If gardeners dosire to raise their own seed tlic greatest of 
earc slioiild ho practiced in planting the varied aBsortments at a 
distan()0, Darwin, says that he planted three varieties of onions 
near together, when the seedlings were raised all were mixed. 
Several varieties of radishes were in flower at the same time, 
seed was collected and from the seedlings very few were true to 
their kind. The same was found true of cabbages. 

Jfany fruit trees are not capable of performing their own 
fertilization, each horticulturist should he conversant with the 
fact and have tho remedy at hand. There are certain plums 
also the Bartlett pear. In a large orchard of Eartlett pears only 
the outer ones were bearing fniit, upon investigation it was 
found that inseeta were fertilizing these from an entirely dif- 
ferent variety. 

The United States eoiild not compete with foreign countries 
in its production of dried figs until within the last five years. 
The Smyrna fig has led the dried fig market of tho worjd, but the 
Smyrna fig could not be successfully raised in California and it 
was found tliat the fig trees of the ilbditorranean country were 
fertilized by a little insect bringing pollen from a wild fig tree 
which it inhabits. The de[>artment of agriculture imported 
insects from the ilcditerranean country and placetl them in an 
orchard of California containing (5,000 Smyrna and wild fig 
t.i'eoa and in two years it had inci-eased to such an e.xtent that it 
fertilized tliouaands of figs and 15 tons of tliem ripened, after 
iKiing dried and packed they were foiuid to be superior to the 
liewt iin]x>rtod figs, thus a new in<lustry has spruiig into existence, 
through the help of the insect. 

There is much that might I»c more interesting, but I will desist 
with this thought fromr Gibson "That the flower is no longer a 
simple passive victim in tho betf's sweet pillage but rather a 
eonseions lieing with liojxvs, aspirations and companionship." 



ifr. Poriam : Mr. Chairman, I do not think that that ad- 
mirable paper requires any discussion, from the scientific stand- 
point it is one of the moat interesting papers that I have over 
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read, and inm the application of science to common matters, it 
is ppflt^ nearly complete. I mov^yoi], sir, that a vote of ttanka 
be giren the lady for the admiralde paper. 

Carried. ' 



EVENINO SESSION. 

The President: We will now listen to the report of the 
judges on fruit. 

APPLES. 

A, D. Barnes, Waupaca, 1st premium, Grolden Russett, Mo- 
Mabon, Scott's Winter, St. Lawrence, Greater IHichess, Tetof^ 
sky. Hibernal, Rose ; 2nd premium, Longfield, Display of Ap- 
plet 

Mrs. Jos. Trelevan, Omro, Ist fffemium, Walbridge, Re]^a 
Melenka, Antonovka, Enormous, Fall Orange' Wewell'a Winter; 
2nd premiuni. Golden Russett, McMahon, Tallman Sweet, Hi- 
bernal, Pewaukee. 

RL T. Darrow, Omro, 1st premium, Fameuse, Sweet Russett; 
2nd premium, Walbridge, Grimes' Golden, Transcendent, Wolf 
River, 

Mrs, W. R Thrall. Omro, 1st premium, Tallman Sweet, H. 
W. Greening, Aksander; 2nd premium, HaSs, PVice's Sweet. 

Iff: V. Sperfaeck, Oshkosh, 1st premium, Hass, Whitney, 
Price's Sweet, Titter's Red, Wolf River, Yellow Transparent, 
Ihidiess, IHsplay; 2nd premium, Fameuse, N. W. Greening, 
Briar Sweet. 

S. G, Floyd, Eureka, 1st premium, Florence Crab, Stark, 
Grimes' Golden, Perry Rdissett, JTcTntosh; 2nd premium, Fall 
Ornnp^, 

R, P. Roe, Osbkoeh. 1st premium, Lubsk Qiieen. White Rus- 
sett, Winnebago, Roes' Golden ; 2nd premium. Wealthy, Mc- 
intosh ; 3rd premium. Display. 

Marcia Hewlett, Oshkosh, Ist premium. Pewankee, Early 
Strawberry. Yellow Bellflower; 2nd premium. St. Lawrtnce. 

Mrs. G. T. Cook, Omro, 1st premium, Longfield, Plum Cider, q\q 
17 
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Baile;^ Sweet, Northem Spy, Transcendent; 2nd premium, 
Antonovka, Whitney. 

A, B. Frees, Omro, Ist premium. Wealthy, Patton's Greening. 

O. A. Abbott, Applet<Mi, Ist premium, Switzer. 

W. P. BuBsey, Omro, 1st premium, Briar Sweet. 

Wm. Toole, Baraboo, 1st premium, Bed Bussett, Red Astra- 
cban- 

'"^r , PLUMS. 

E. li Sheldon, Omro, 1st premium, Blue Damson, Bradshaw, 
Tellow Gage. 

J. B. Noyes, Oshkosh, 1st premium, Green Gage, Lombard. 

9. G. Floyd, Eureka, Ist premium, Cheney, De Sota; 2nd 
premium, Lombard, Moore's Arctia 

Wm. Toole, Baraboo, 1st premium, Baraboo, Moore's Arctic. 

Display of plums, 1st premium, S. G. Floyd ; 2nd premium. 
El E. Sheldon. 

L. G, Xei.logq, 

Judge. 



The President: We will now listen to the report of tho 
judges on flowers. 

REPORT OF JUDGES ON FLOWERS. 

Greatest Variety of House Plants— Mrs. Geo. Buck, Omro, / 
1st premium ; Mrs. Jos. Trelevan, Omro, 2nd premium ; Mrs. 
E. Stead, Omro, 3rd premium. 

Fuchsias in Bloom. — Mrs. Geo. Buck, Omro, Ist premium. 

Geraniums, — Mrs, Beo. Buck, Omro, 1st premium. 

Begonias. — Mrs. Geo. Buck, Omro, Ist premium ; Mrs. E. 
Stead, Omro, 2nd premium." 

Out-Door Carnations. — Wm. Toole, Baraboo, 1st premium; 
O. Phillipson, Oshkosh, 2nd premium. 

Hanging Basket and Plants. — Mrs. E. Stead, Omro, l*t 
premium. 

Natural Ferns. — Mrs. E. Stead, Omro, 1st premium. 

Gladiolus. — ^Wm. Toole, Baraboo, special premium. 
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Lawn and Veranda Vase. — Mrs. Geo. Buck, Omro, let pre- 
minm. 

Display of Out Flowers. — Mrs. L. W. Barnes, Waupaca, iBt 
premium ; T. B, Loope, Omro, 2nd premium. 

Perennial Phlox. — T, E. Loope, Eureka, Ist premium ; Mrs. 
Tj. W. Bamee, Waupaca, 2nd premium. 

Gladiolus. — T. K Loope, Eureka, lat premium; H. O. 
Christianson, Oshkosh, 2nd premium. 
■ Poses, — T. E, Loope, Eureka, Ist premium. 

Dahlias. — T. E. Loop,© Eureka, Ist premium; Mrs. L W. 
Barnes, Waupaca, 2nd premium. 

Wild Flowers.— Mrs, E. Stead, Omro, 1st premium ; Marcia 
Howl©tt> Oshkosh, 2nd premium. 

Phlox Drummondi. — J. B. N'oyes, Oshkosh, Ist premium. 

Pansies. — ^Wm. Toole, Baraboo, 1st premium ; Mrs. L. W. 
Barnes, Waupaca, 2nd premium. 

Verbenas. — ^Mrs. W. R Thrall, Omro, Ist premium. 

Petunias. — Mrs. L W. Barnes, Waupaca, Ist premium. 

Stocks. — ^Mrs. L. W. Barnes, Waupaca, 1st premium. 

Floral Deeipns. — ^Mrs. L W. Bamee, Waupaca, Ist premium ; 
Mrs. W. E. Thrall, Omro, 2nd premium. 

Sweet Peas. — Mrs. L W. Barnes, Waupaca, 1st premium ; 0. 
Philipson, Oshkosh, 2nd premium. 

Asters. — ^Mrs. Sarah Tieman, Eureka, 1st premium; Wm. 
Toole, Baraboo, 2nd premium. 

Chinese Pinks, — O, Philipson, Oshkosh, 1st premium. 
Jonathan Pertam, 
Wm. Hai-i., 

Judges. 



Mr. Marshall : Mr. President, I move that a vote of thanks 
be extended to the Omro Horticidtural Society, and the good 
citizens of Omro, for what I think is the most successful meet- 
ing of this Society that I have ever attended. 

Carried. 

The President: I am very much obliged for the attention 
and interest displayed here; it has been a very beautiful session 
to me, and I think to everybody. I now wish to turn over the 
balance of the program to Mrs, Trelevan. 
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The subject assigoed to me, "The Farmer'a Daii^ter a Help 
in Eeautifying Country HomeS," la a very broad aiibjeet 

We all love that which is beautiful and attractive to the eye. 
In traveling through some of our large cities, we oft^ express 
ourselves in saying, Ob, what a beautiful city, dimply because 
our attention has been attracted by its cleanlineae, by its large 
buildings, beautiful residenoes and well kept lawns, :etc., but 
first I would spealc to you, of what our home is, or should be. 

We all love the word home, around it clinge our dearest asso- 
ciation, OUT beat affections. The bcmd of family life is so strong 
and altered, the attadiment we feel for home is ao deep in our 
hearts, t^at no matter what may be the problems we care more to 
be at luMue than anywhere else in the world. 
, If you have been away frMn home for 9. time you may Icnow 
Hm ^[eeling of home aickness. You know what it is to say of a 
«eKAf|i place "I don't feel at home there," you mean (hat you 
iire not happy, and then say with joy in your heart, "I am goii^ 
home," and you return with delight to your own hcwne, and to 
your friends who understand you, a happy home, a happy 
diildbood in one's home are among the best things in life. 

The years at home are important because in childhood and 
girlhood you are forming habits which will influence your 
entire life. Home is a training ground for life. Home Ufe 
may be very much what you make of it yourself. Your nature, 
your character, will influence the life of others, and make happi- 
ness, or the reverse, cheerfulness and brightness are duties at 
home. 

A son or daughter fails in duty if they listen to one who en- 
courages them to disregard the wishes of their parent or near 
relatives. People will not admire or respect a son or daughter 
who disparages their own family or home, or who tries to put 
their parents in the background and push tliemaelves aggressively 
forward. 

We must admit that too many our country home.i rre not as 
attractive as th^ should or could be. 

Just let us travel into the country, no matter in whatpart of 
the state it may be, where we come into a good farming: district, 
we come to a farm where the soil is fertile and everything 
points to a prosperous farmer — but how do we find his home? 

A weather-beaten farm-house which has not had a coat of paint 
applied for many years, the yard littered with rubbish and other 
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unaiglitly objecte which remain there from one year to another, 
■gvass and weeds remain uncut, and where do you find the farm 
buildings, a hog^pen a few rods on one aide, stable on the other, 
wagons and other farm maehineiy Irft unprotected in the door 
■^ard — of course the wood pile occupies a prominent place in the 
front yard — not an omam«ital tree, ^owar, vine or shrub to be 
found, and upon stepping intO'the<houae wefindthe inside to be 
88 uninviting as the outside has been. Now -this farmer has no 
taste -for beauty, except of the yellow yaricty that tinkles and is 
bankable. Has this kind of a home any pleasures and any at- 
tractiveness for this family? 

We pass on a short distance farther, and -to -the next farmer's 
home and the first thing we observe is an attractive farm home. 
The house neatly painted, a beautrful lawn occupied by orna- 
mental trees, flowers, ahrubs and vines, the .grass kept shortly 
out, not a weed to be seen, all the farm ibuildings 5ome distance 
in the rear, with everything in its place, and all the buildings 
neatly painted. 

We enter this house where we fi:nd evewthing neat and tidy, 
and everything indicates a beautiful and happy home. This 
farmer only has natural taste for beautifying his home and 
grounds, with no special training, and here we feel at home at 
once.. 

We must admit that a farmer is busy from early morning until 
late at night, and does not always have the time to beauiify his 
home and grounds as he would like to. 

Some may think in order to have an aiitractive home, it will 
require a large outlay for a modem building and the necessary 
furnishings. Here is where too many make a ntistake, a little 
log house may even be made beautiful and rattractive. 

I believe that the successful beautifiers of the country homes 
as well as the promoters of its interests must be found among 
the youths bora and bred on the farm. 

Too often we hear of the farm boy or .girl leaving the country 
home to escape its hum-drum life, and to enter the hurley-burley 
life of the city with its new scenes and intCTests, to obtain its 
better fortune. 

Kow the problem is how can we make the farm life more at- 
tractive, thus enabling the country young folks to live in as wide 
a realm as the city's youth, I believe no realm is so wide for a 
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geaniiie, scientific understanding of nature's forces' as that 
called Horticulture. 

Why should not the farm yoiiths he enabled to see the process 
of tree or shrub growth and have attraetiveness put into their 
occupation by growing plant life. Let them get such knowledge 
and the city life soon becomes bum-drum in comparison with 
that on a beautiful farm. 

Nothing adds more in beautifying a country home than the 
so-called Horticulture and Floriculture. 

Every farmer should try and do something in a practical way 
to increase the beauty of his h(»ne and surroundings, we should 
cultivate the useful and also the beautiful, we owe it as a duty 
to ourselves, our families and to the community at large. 

Now to us a home without a garden, without a few fniit 
trees and small fruits, and numerous beds of choice flowers, and 
a well kept lawn would be only half a home. Now how can 
farmers' daughters assist their partita in beautifying their coun- 
try home. One of their first duties of life is the respect towards 
their parents, and where they are so respected the parents will 
always listen to the plans of their children. 

If a home is not as attractive as it should be, let her offer sug- 
gestions to her parents to help in bringing about a change of 
improvement. 

Let it be her duty to assist in cleaning up the yard of all 
rubbish and other unsightly objects. 

If there are any small buildings in or near the door yard (of 
which some farms have many), let her persuade her father to re- 
move the same in the rear, there is not a farm which has not 
pl^ity of room for such small buildings, without having them 
placed in the door yard. Now, after the yard is cleaned, let it be 
her duty to keep the lawn in a good, and clean condition, and also 
let her see that the back door yard is kept as clean as the front 
door yard, and where the lawn is bare of trees, let her help in 
making a selecticai of a few ornamental or native trees, which 
will add greatly to the beauty, also the same is true of shrubs and 
flowers. Let her attend to the various flower beds. There are 
many flowers that are readily grown from seeds, and also the 
vines — they are so attractive and handsome either trailing or 
climbing. 

If the house or farm buildings are in need of a coat of paint, 
let her speak to her father about this until he bears nothing but 
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"Paint," 'Taint," "Paint," and the result will be that the 
buildings will soon be painted. 

You will find that nothing is drudgery if done in the right 
spirit. If you can relieve your mother from care, please your 
father and win your brothers to spend the evenings at home, your 
efforts will be delightful in themselves, and uplifting to your 
mind and heart, Tafee the trouble to have everything as dainty 
and pretty as possible in your home, you know how to arrange 
the furniture, pictures and flowers or to prepare a good meal. 
Remember, a daughter in a home may be a grand blessing and 
treasure. She will make home beautiful by little nameless, un- 
remembered acts of kindness and love. 

Every son or daughter should regard their father as some- 
thing more than a mere machine to provide money for them to 
spend. If a daughter is in need of something useful she asks her 
father, and straightway he opens his purse, you accept the gift as 
a right, but will it not seem sweeter to you if you are grateful in 
thoughtful attentions. Have a gift ready for your father on his 
birthday, flowers for your mother on hers. 

We are all here to bring our thoughts and ideas together, to 
see in what measure we may be able to beautify our county, and 
make of it a veritable Garden of Eden. 

Horticulture has done much to make this country the Garden 
Spot of which we are all so proud. We ought to set our mark 
high as we are living in a progressive age. 

"Let us keep Horticulture to the front." 

Let it be our desire and our aim to beautify our homes. Who 
has not observed the wonderful change in beautifying our public 
school grounds since Arbor Day has been set aside by our state. 

I would suggest that Horticulture and Floriculture in addi- 
tion to Agriculture be taught in our public schools, then let the 
teaqhers of the rural districts teach the little country boy and 
girl how they can assist in beautifying their country homes. 
If this is done it will be but a short time to note the change of 
improvement. 
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m MEMORIAM. 



B. F. Adams died of pneumonia, February 6, 1902, at the 
home of his son, H. O. Adame, in Kadison, Wis. 

Benjamin Franklin Adams was bom December 4, 1822, in 
Verona, Oneida Co., N. T. In 184& he graduated at Hamilton 
College and afterward tau^t Greek for two years- at the acad- 
emy in Hamilton. In 1848 he moved to Fort Atkinson, Wis., 
and shortly afterward to Stoner's Prairie in Dane Co. Several 
years later he went to Beaver Dam, then to Liberty Prairie in 
the town of Pleasant Springs, where he lived fourteen years; 
In 1873 he bought a fruit farm near the western border of 
Madison. A part of the farm has since been platted into city 
lots and is comprised in the suburb known as Wingra Park. He 
was Member of the Assembly from the First District of Dane 
County in 1862 and again in 1872. 

Soon after moving to his fruit farm Mr. Adams joined the 
Wisconsin State Horticultural Society and continued an 
honored member until his death, although for a few years past 
failing health had debarred him from active participation in 
the discussions of the Society. At the annual meeting held in 
Madison in February, 1885, he was elected vice-president and 
also superintendent of exhibits, and was re-elected to both posi- 
tions for several consecutive years. 

In the death of Mr. Adams the Wisconsin Horticultural 
Scciety loses one of its ablest members. 
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